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, wlio UaBt built thy Cliutch upon tho 
foundation of Uie Apostlea and Propliets, Jesub Cniusr hjm- 
eell' tiein.'! tlie head Comer Stone, ^laot (hat all Ihy cluldreo 
may be so joined tc^ettier in unity of spirit, by their doctrine, 
that we may be made an holy temple, acceptable unto lliee, 
Uirougii Jesub Chribt our LoKO. Amen." 
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PREFACE 

TO THE STEREOTYPE EDITION. 



The favorable reception with which the View of the Or- 
ganization atid Order of ike Primitive Church has been re- 
ceived, since its publication in 1842, has induced the author 
and publisher to put it in a permanent form, by having it 
stereotyped. In preparing the present edition for the press, 
no pains have been spared, which would tend to enhance its 
value, or increase its usefulness- The whole work has been 
thoroughly revised, both as it regards the facts, and the man- 
ner of representing them. In doing this, the author has 
availed himself of whatever assistance might be derived 
from a careful comparison of authorities, from the sugges- 
tions of friendly and the cavils of opposing reviews, and 
from the views and opinions set fojth in thi- manv works 
which have appeared withm the last tl ite jears a some 1 
the topics treated of m tl 15 volume 

The prmcipal chann-f", to which these have led have been 
the omis'iion of a few unimportant considerations the con 
densati n of some argumer Is that weri- carried out more m 
detail tlan seemed necessary and the expansion of some 
others that were too brief to be w 11 understood But in no 
instance has it led to the o-pissionoi any fact which was 
before deemed important or to the modification f any con 
elusion whatever Several im(.oitant facts ha^e been addel 
chiefly in notet But in regard to the early translations of 
the word baptize and h'^Usm, aad n regard to the onsecra 
Itojis of the conseora^t -of tl i ArSl^shop of Canter! ury 

H.a.aiivGobgle 



from Augustine to Cranmei, and in a few other instances, 
important matter has been addpd to the lexi The last 
chapter of the pieviouw edition, on the relative strength of 
Chnstianity now and fourteen hundied years ago, has been 
omitted J not fiom any doubt of the correctness of fhe opin 
ions there expresaed, but beeause the brevity with which it 
was necessary to consider the subject in a woik like this, 
necessaiilj impaired the force of the arguments addui^ed 
He trusts the es idence on this point, may some day be pre 
sented lo the public in a more satisfactory manner The 
important words from foreign languages on which any ar- 
gument depends, have been punted in the appropiiute letter 
The pnncipal points which distinguish this woik from all 
others on the same subject are (1,) It is not a bonk of con 
tro\ersy, as most works on this ^ubjLot have been but an 
inquiry into the early organization of the Church, as a sim- 
ple matter of history. (2,) It is confined to a consideration 
of that organization and worship, as it existed previously to 
the commencement of the thii-d century, and before there 
could have been any considerable departure from the Apos- 
tolic practice. And, (3,) it has brought out more fully than 
any precedmg work, the e\ idenee that tlie succession of min- 
isters, established by (he Apostles, has been continued in the 
Church ot England, as an independent Church, to the pres- 
ent day Its importance iias, therefore, been in no degree 
lessened by the books which have recently appeared , but is 
rendered the more nece^ssary, to fill up a chasm, and supply 
a desideratum, which no other ha-i attempted to fill And 
that it may tend to do this, while it advances the Apostolic 
order of the Chur:,h, is the sincere prayer of 

THE AUTHOR. 
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EPISTLE TO THE READER. 



No apology need be offered for an inquiry into the subject 
of this volume : for, next in importance to that of personal 
holiness, is the question. How shall that Gospel, which has pro- 
duced this holiness in us, be best preserved and perpetuated, 
that it may produce tite like holiness in generations yet to come ? 
Nor is this duty to be made out by inference alone, for we 
are commanded, to " walk about Zion, to go round about her ; 
to tell the towers thereof; to mark well her bulwarks, to con- 
■iider her pala es , that w e may tell it to generations follow- 
mg ' (Ps xlvni 12, 13 ) But the reasons for considering 
this subject the reasons for presenting the public with a new 
work upon a topic already so fully discussed, may not be 
uninlereslmg 

The substance of this work was written seieral years 
since, under the f lloiving circumstance': The author was 
boin and educated among the Congiegationalists and it was 
not until he had entered upon thf duties of a professional 
life, that the subject ot the organ zation and order of the 
Church attracted his attention He then resolved to examine 
the question thoroughlj, accoiding to piineipleH of legal evi. 
dencp, drawing his conclusions according to the same, not 
dreaming of its producing a change in his own views on the 
subject For this purpose he read the New Testament 
through, with the utmost care and attention marking every 
passage that seemed to bear upon the uganizafion or order 
of the Apostolic Church Thpse he classified under their 
appropuate heads, irrangin^ them actcrding to Iheir several 
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10 EPISTLE TO THE READER. 

subordinate topics, upon principles hereinafter detailed. This 
forms the Scriptural evidence, as drawn out, except on the 
single topic of Baptism, not only before the author entered 
the Ministry, but before he had conformed to the Episcopal 
Church. His conclusions, therefore, are to be regarded as 
those of a layman, who, up to the time of compiling the evi- 
dence embodied in this work, had no partialities in favor of 
Episcopacy ; but whose prejudices, partialities, and supposed 
interests, were all in opposition to it. In this examination, it 
was designed to bring together all the Scriptural evidence ; 
and thus to develop, A Scriptural Draught of the AposloUc 
Church. Hence, no time was spent in discussing the pecu- 
liarities of existing denominations, nor any allusion made lo 
their principles or practices, except as they fell necessarily 
within the scope of the inquiry. Thus, controversy with all 
preceding writers, and with all existing sects, has been avoided. 
To the Scriptural evidence, thus drawn out, A brief His- 
torical view of the Church, to the end of the second century, has 
been added, in which the author has endeavored to examine 
all the evidence, afforded by the extant writings of the Primi- 
tive Christians, within that period. It has been big design, 
under both beads, to give all the direct evidence there is on 
this subject, whatever might be its weight; and also, to add 
auch presumptions as bear upon the subject under considera- 
tion. Consequently, the reader will find that while some ar- 
guments are strong, others are, comparatively, less so. The 
author's plan required him to notice all the arguments, weak 
or strong ; — to bring forward all the evidence, direct or indi- 
rect, that the whole might be judged of, in connection. And 
it is in this way, he asks that it may be judged. To enable 
the reader to do this, with more clearness and certainty, the 
principles upon which all investigations of the kind must be 
conducted, have been stated and explained. In thia way 
alone, can we ever arrive at any certain conclusions. 
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EPISTLE TO THE HEADER. 11 

To these topics the autl or has added a few cliapters on 
other subjects growing out jf the preceding which seemed 
necesisarj to give application to the principles Jiscusised and 
the conclusions diawn Without thi e it was impossible to 
connect the Church of the present day with the Lh iich in 
the time* of the Apostles AnH unless this were done one 
end of our inquiiy w uld be lost These chapters the au 
thor flatters h msdf will often be found f peculiar service 
toChurchmen under a great \ariely of circumstances, and 
he hjpes they will not be devoid of mlerest t others 

In conclusion the author would remaik that he neither 
courts nor defrecatea criticism But he may bo permitted 
to say ti those who ditTer from him that if they attempt 
either to review or replv to hira thp\ ought to show, 
{1 ) that the principl'^s he has proceeded upon are unsound , 
or (3 ) that he has departed from th se principles in the in 
ve^tigation , or (3 ) that the mass of ev dence has been mis 
represented oi tni applied It will nit he enough for them 
to show that he may have been mistaken on some points 
e\pn could that be dfne li the principles on which he has 
proceeded arc sound Or (4 ) they oug! t to shjw that he 
has omitted to mention ether important piool sufficient to 
outweigh all the evidence adduce! Unless one of these 
four points can be shown the conclusions drawn in this vol 
ume must te received as proved If the author has tailed 
upon any one of these points he will be much obliged tc 
those who will point t rut to him m that spirit if kindness 
and charity with which this work la presented to the public 
Truth has in some instaices required the author to state 
facts that will not be acceptable to all but he has endeav 
ored to do it n the way that would be the least offensive to 
such brethren as dissiit from him 

In order to p t it into the power of every one who desires 
to test the accuratj (tliejatl stated in this volume as well 
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12 EPISTLE TO THE EEADER. 

as the soundness of the conclii'!ion& drawn from the fact? the 
author has a'^ en full and careful references to his authorities 
and, as far as possible, to the original authonties He has 
thua put it into the power of thjse who wish to subject his 
arguments to the mo^t rigid sciutiny with the least possible 
labo!, while at the same time it furnishes the reader willi a 
sort of guaranty, that the facts are fairly stated on sufficient 
authonty The author also trusts that in additi n to other 
advantages which maj bederned from this volume it will 
be found a general mdtx to the authors irom whom all fat, s 
and arguments on this subject must be drawn 

That those who are unwilling to lay aside the prejudices 
of eartj education , or who are not lesolute enough to ask 
unhesitatingly, " What is truth* njr bold enough to dare 
fearlessly to follow it, oi who are unwill ng to lehnquish 
the pnde of opinion, or the interest of place . that those w ill 
be convinced, is not expected. But it is hoped, that the sin- 
cere inquirer after truth will find essential aid in this volume ; 
and that he who is anxiously seeking to know what is that 
Church which hath been declared to be the body oi Christ 
will be helped f rward in his nvestgation That it may do 
this; and alao tend to lead tliow who profess and call 
themselves Christians into the way f truth and to hold tlie 
faith in unity of spirit in iht bond of peace and in righte 
ousness of life — untd the whole of God s elect shall bn 
" knit together in one commun on and fellowship in the mjs 
tical body of his Son our Lobd is the hearty prayer of 

THE AUTHOR. 
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PRIMITIVE CHURCH. 



STATE OF THE QUESTIOH. 

FaoM the days of the Lutheran Reformalion to the present 
time, the question ; WItat was the organization and order of 
the Apostolic Church, has excited much discussion and in- 
terest among the various religious denominations, each claim- 
ing to be exclusively patterned after the Apostolic model. 
A large proportion, indeed, believe this model to be bind- 
ing on succeeding generations. Kven the few who deny it, 
show by their endeavors to prove their conformity to that 
model, that they consider its sanction very floolrable. Since 
this subject is deemed by Christians to be o. ' such mag. 
nitude, its consideration cannot fail to be both iiittiresting and 
useful. 

This examination, it should be remembered, is one of mere 
history, and must be considered like any other question of 
that nature. Consequently, we have nothing to do with the 
supposed tendency of any organization ; nor with existing 
organizations, unless to compare them with the results ob- 
tained. 

In this examination there are two kinds of evidence, inde- 
pendent of each other — equally relevant ; — the Scriptures, 
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14 POINTS TO BE PROVED. 

and the writings of the primitive Christians, usually referred 
to by the appellation of the Fathers. The writings of the 
Fathers are equally pertinent with the Scriptures m an in 
quiry into the organization of the yriwifeueChuich wht-ti thoj 
speak of facts within their own knowledge provided they 
were honest men ; and that they are so considered is suffi 
ciently proved by the fact, that all Christians appeal to their 
testimony to ascertain what should constitute the canon ot 
Scripture. But there are some, at the present time who deny 
the relevancy of the testimony of the Fathers , and ins si 
that we must confine ourselves entirely to the eMdtnce of 
Scripture, in atlempliog to determine (he Constitution ot (he 
Apostolic Church. Out of respect to the feel ngs of thee 
entertaining this opinion, we shall confine our e\am nation to 
such points as may be made out bv Scriptuie ritmg the 
Fathers merely in confirmation, and as proof of what was 
the Constitution of the Chuioh, in the age immediately su 
ceeding that of the Apostles For the same reason we shall 
confine ourselves to the time when it is acknowledged that 
the Church remained uncorrupt ; that is, to the two first cen 
tunes. The fuU object of our inquiry is, (I ) to asci rtam 
What is the Scriptural account of the Apostohe Church, and, 
(2,) What is the historical account of tlie primitive Charck to 
the end of the second century ; 

Before proceeding to examine the evidence in the CAf^ we 
mu'St atquainl ourselves with three things (1 ) The things to 
he proved j {3 ) The manner of proving them , and, ( 3,) T/te 
testmiony by iehii.h they are to be proved But in e\ery sub 
ject which men discu=s or examine, thert, must be certain 
thmgs which are assumed or agieed upon, by all parties 
These, like axioms in mathematics, are the starting poinl-i of 
the argument Their necessity is self eiident, font men do 
not agree upon certain first principles, they cannot reason to- 
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One of the points thus assumed, or agreed upon in this mat- 
ter, and which the common sense of every person must ap- 
prove, is, that the Apostolic history, as contained in the Acts 
of the Apostles, was written to inform us that the Gospel was 
preached, and Churches leere formed ; but not to detail pecu- 
liarities of organization ; — that the Apostolic Epistles were 
written to confirm the Churches in the faith ; not to give a 
platform of Church oTganiiatimi and order. Hence, we might 
infer, as we know the fact to be, that the New Testament gives, 
in no one place, a detailed account of the organi%ation and order 
of the Apostolic Church This pomt being asaumed it is ne 
cessary lo as ume another befo e we can proceed — that the 
Apostolic rhurches when fullj establ bbpd had a unifonn 
svstem of organizat on and ihit the Apostles m their wri 
tmgs allude to and speak ol that form with suthc ent dis 
tinctness to enable us to determine what it was 

It w 11 he spen trom this that the scriptural evidence on 
this subject IS ma t Iv of thit ind rect kind which will ren 
der some portions of the etaminal n rather difficult The 
precipe nature of it may be best illustrated by an example 
Suppose a man born and educated in one of the South Sea 
islands grown up without anj communication with or know 
ledge of, any civilized nation Put i ito the hands of such a 
man the mthtary rorretpondence of Washington during the 
American Revolution and require him from that alone to 
determine the organization of the Ameiican army and we 
should impo e ujion him a task of no small magiitude It 
is true he would lind letters to and from the officers of the 
army accounts cf acts performed by \aiious p rsons, but 
nowhere an enumeration of the ranks and grades of officers , 
nowhere a distinct account of the power and duty incident to 
each ; and for a very satisfactory reason — both the writers of 
the letters, and the persons to whom Ihey were written, were 
familiar with every rank and gVade, with all the power and 
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16 KATUBB OF PROOF. 

duty of every office and officer in the army, of which they 
were speaking. 

But this supposition does not present a parallel to the case 
we are to consider, inasmuch as the subject of the supposed 
letters is the same with the question to be determined. But 
suppose further, instead of the military correspondence, this 
man should receive only the letters written hy WashingUm to 
such familiar friends, durifig the same period, as had left the 
army, and were residing in a remote part of the country, ac- 
companied hy a few ■proclamations, issued by the General to the 
army. The task of determining the constitution of the army, 
would now be far more difficult ; and yet, such a man, under 
such circumstances, would he situated very much as we are, 
when attempting to determine the entire Constitution of the 
Apostolic Church, from Scripture alone. This will be evident 
upon slight reflection, for it will not be believed for a mo- 
ment, that General Washington, when writing to men who 
had been soldiers or officers under him, and who were as fa- 
miliar with the organization of the army as himself, would 
enter into a detail of facts, with which he knew them to be 
conversant ; nor is there any greater reason for believing, 
that the Apostles would give a detailed account of the organ- 
ization and order of the Churches they had established, when 
writing, to the members of such Churches. The nature of 
the evidence in the two cases is similar ; and what would be 
proof of the Constitution of the American army, to a South 
Sea islander, situated as supposed, must be proof to us of the 
Constitution of tbe Apostolic Church. 

Hence the necessity of ascertaining, with as much cer- 
tainty as possible, the precise nature of the evidence to be 
considered, that we may confine our attention to questions of 
history. For this purpose, we shall reduce these fundamen- 
tal principles to propositions, that we may refer to them 
without difficulty. 
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RULES OF EVIDENCK. 17 

Propositions. — 1. Il is agreed, then, that the Churches 
planted by the Apostles, when fully established, had a uni. 
form system of organization.* 

2. That, whatever this form was, it must have been tan- 
gible and visible ; known to all the members of the Churches ; 
and, therefore, eould not be mistaken or forgotten. 

3. For this reason, the Apostles did not address Epistles to 
the Churches in relation to ecclesiastical organization ; thai 
being a subject about which there was no possibility of mis- 
lake. But they did address Epistles to the various Churches, 
on matters of faith and doctrine, which not being visible 
and tangible, but depending on recollection and memory for 
their transmission, were liable to be forgotten or misremem- 

4. These EpisUes contain allusions to that organization, 
sufficiently distinct to enable us to determine what it was. 

5. That form only can plead the authority of Apoatolio 
sanction, to which these allusions are all applicable. 



CHAPTER 11. 

RULES OF EVIDENCE, 

The truth of the propositions contained in the foregoing 
Chapter, will not be doubled or denied, by those giving their 
assent to the correctness of the view we have taken, and 
the nature of the evidence by which it is to be determined. 
Indeed, it is only by supposing them true, that the subject 
can be discussed at all ; since, if .the organization of the 

• This is denied by a few Independents, but their namber ia too 
rnnsll to require any notice. 
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18 NATURE OF EVIDENCE. 

Apostolic Churches was not umjorm all inquiry concerning 
It IS useless f r unlpss they were so wo could not quote 
an Epiatle lo one Church to prove what was the organization 
of another Hence unless we allow this uniformity th** 
Epistle to the Oorinth ans would be no evidence of what was 
the organization ot the Church at Ephesus And so of the 
rest And further it the Ap stolic writings do not allude 
to that organization with sufficient distinctness to enable us 
to detern ine what it was all attempts to ascertain (he fact 
fro n Scripture are visionary 

Haling a'jcerlamed those general principles upon which 
»11 are agreed and which must therefore form the basis of 
all argument we must establish some rules of eiideTWe or 
ynnnptes of mterprelatioa which will enable ua lo give to 
each circumstance the precise force it deserves 

We can not perhaps better illustrate the necessity and 
nature oi these rules than by rnsuming our for ner suppo 
s tion We 1 lay then imagine oui South Sea islander read 
ing the famdiar correspondence of Washington and theie 
finding accounts of a Maj r Ceierai commanimg two or 
more Brigadier Generals a Br gadier General comn anding 
two or more Colonels , a Colonel commanding two or more 
Captains, and so down lo privates. The most natural, and 
the only reasonable inference he could draw from these ac- 
counts, would be, that the officer who commanded two or 
more officers, was of a higher rank or grade than those over 
whom he had command; and consequently, that a Major 
General ranked higher than a Brigadier (Jeneral, a Briga- 
dier General higher than a Colonel, and so on. By carefully 
collating and comparing the passages in which the various 
officers were spoken of, or alluded to, he might determine 
the rank, grade, and duty of every officer in the army. 

But he would need some rules for weighing the evidence 
contained in those letters, that he might decide correctly as 
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NATURE OF EVIDENCE. 19 

lo what was proof of a fact in reference to the organization 
of the army. Satislied that the person writing the letters, 
and the persons to whom they were written, were well ac- 
quainted with its organization, and that the writer was honest, 
he would see that it was impossible for him to state facts, or 
allude lo things which did not exist ; and, therefore, that the 
bare mention of an office, officer, custom, or regulation, as 
existing in the army, and forming a part of it, was conclu- 
sive evidence of its existence. He would also find things 
directly alluded to, when not expressly mentioned; and in- 
direct allusions to what he would have reason to suppose 
formed a part of the same. 

Hence, he would classify his proof into express mention 
of facts in reference to the organization of the army, and 
into direct and indirect allusions to them. The first of these 
would be conclusive evidence of the fact thus mentioned ; 
the second, or direct allusions, would be, unless contradicted 
or explained, proof of the fact ; and the third, or indirect 
allusions, would raise a presumption of the existence of the 
fact apparently alluded to, liable to be confirmed or contra- 
dicted. If, however, the fact apparently alluded to, existed 
in the army, it never could be contradicted by the corre- 
spondence of Washington. 

At first, it would be dift ul fo h m o determine, whether 
a thing spoken of was pa f h o d ary discipline and 
practice of the army, or m p ul a and extraordinary 
service, performed by spe al n nand To do this, how- 
ever, it would only be necessary for him lo bear in mind, 
that as the persons to whom these letters were written, were 
at a distance from the army, acquainted only with its ordinary 
duties and discipline ; it would be necessary for Washington, 
when speaking of any thing extraordinary or unusual, fo tell 
what it was, and for what purpose ordered ; or he would be 
unintelligible to his correspondent. If, therefore, he found 
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a distinct siatement of the performance of an act, unaoeoni- 
panied by any intimation that it was unusual, he would 
conclude it was an ordinary practice, or a regulation of the 
army. Thus, suppose he should find Washington, in one 
of his letters, telling his friend, that he was " awoke that 
morning, by the beating of the revellie ;" and in another 
place should say, he " awoke at daylight ;" and there should 
De no further allusion to the " revellie" in all the letters, our 
South Sea islander would necessarily infer, that it was a 
custom or regulation of the American army to beat the 
revellie at daylight. Again, suppose that, among the pro- 
clamations submitted to his examination, he should find one 
addressed to a branch of the army, in which mention was 
made of their disorderly and mutinous conduct, concluding 
with a command, that all tilings should hereafter be done 
according to rule ; the inference would be, that certain rules 
existed, well known to the persons whom he addressed, the 
transgression of which had made them obnoxious to the charge 
of disorderly conduct.* 

All this is most emphatically true, in reference to the 
Epistles of St. Paul, from which we are obliged to gather 
nearly all the evidence on the subject. This has been so 
clearly and forcibly stated fay Mr. Locke, in his Essay for 
the Understanding of St. Pauls Epistles, in reference to 
another point, (hat we can not better express our ideas, than 
by copying a passage from him. 

" The nature of epistolary writings in general, disposes 
the writer to pass by the mentioning many things, as well 
known to him to whom his letter is addressed, which are 

* All attempt has been made to evade the force of this illustnition, 
by pretending to carry out the supposition, and applying it to the prt- 
BCnt sectarian division of (he world, (New Eng. I. 396, 397.) But that 
is lo Hubslitute a question ot sectarian gloss, for a question of pure 
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necessary to be laid open to a stranger, to make him com- 
prehend V, hat IS tiaid , and it not « Idom falls out, that a well- 
penned letter, which is very easy and mtelligible to the re- 
ceiver, 18 very obscure to a sttanger, who hardly knows 
what to make of it The matters St Paul writ about, were 
certainh things well known to those he « rit to, and h hich 
they had a peculiar concern in, which made them easily 
apprehend his meanmg, and see the tendency or force of his 
discourse But we, having now, at Ihis distance of time, no 
information of the occasion of his writing, little or no know- 
ledge of the temper and circum'.tani.es those were in he writ 
to, but w hat 18 to be gathered out of the Episllc themselves ; 
It is not strange that many things in them lie concealed to 
us, which, no doubt, the^ who weie coni,emed in the letter, 
understood at hist sight " 

It can not be necessary foi us to pursue the subject fur- 
ther Ever\ reader will see the parallelism of the evidence 
to be relied on by the South Sea islander, in his attempts to 
discovi r the organization of the Ameni,an arm> , from such 
mateiials, and that to be employed hy us, m attempting to 
determine what ta the Scriptural Draught of the Apostohc 
Chyrch The evidence is of the same general nature , the 
circumstances under which it was written, in the mam, 
analigous, and the difticulties to be encountered in the mvea- 
tigation, exactly similar 

It Will be conventent for future reference, to reduce the 
foregoing illustration (o pi opositions, applicable to the ques- 
tion under consideration We also add a few, growmg out 
of the subject, so plain and obvious, as to require no ai^n- 
ment in their support , and w hich everj writer does, m effect, 
assume, in every similar inquiry 

RtTLES OF E\ iDEBCE — 1 The references made in Scrip- 
ture to the form of the organization of the Apostolic 
Church, are of three kinds, posttne statements, direct allu- 
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sions, and indirect allusions ; each possessing a different de- 
gree offeree. 

2. A positive statement, in regard lo any office, officer, or 
regulation in the Apostolic Church, as forming a part of it; 
is conclusive evidence of its existence. 

3. A direct reference to any office, officer, or regulation in 
the Apostolic Church, as forming a part of it, is •prima facie 
evidence, that is, full proof, unless contradicted or explained 
away, of its existence. 

4. An indirect allusion to any office, officer, or regulation 
in the Apostolic Church, as forming a part of it, is ■presump- 
tive evidence, but not of itself, proof of its existence. 

5 Evidence of an inferior, may confirm, but can not con- 
tradict that ot a higher degree 

6 Several presumptions, anting from different sources, 
tending to prove the same fact, uncontradicted by other evi 
dence, are sufticient to establish the existt nee of the fact 

7 No name designates an office in ihe Church, unless 
some particular power he assigned fo, or some person lo 
whom it IS applied exeicised some power, or performed some 
duty in the Church, by virtue of it 

8 The nature of an office m the Apostolic Church, can 
not be learned from its name, but muat be determined by the 
nature and extent of the power ascribed to (he office, or ex- 
ercised by the officer tilling the office. 

9. The grade or rank of an officer, is to he determined by 
the extent of power appertaining to the office, or exercised 
by the officer. 

10. The application of several names to the same person, is 
not evidence that they a!l designate the same, or a similar 

One other subject deserves notice in this place, the reason 
and extent of the relevancy of the testimony of primitive 
writers on this subject. This may be illustrated by an ex- 
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ample. Polycarp of Smyrna, one of the writers we quote, 
was the disoipie of St. John. He must have known, there- 
fore, from St. John, what was the order and faith of the 
Apostolic Churches. Iren»u8 of Gaul, who flourished from 
A. D. 175 to A. D. 200, was the disciple and pupil of Poly- 
carp, and must have known, from Polycarp, what was the 
faith and order of the Church, in the lime of the Apostles ; 
and from personal observation, what was the faith and order 
of the Church, in his own day. In regard to the latter — the 
order and organization of the Church — it was impossible he 
could be mistaken. It was a thing of public notoriety, tan- 
gible and visible, and about which there could be no dispute. 
The testimony of Irenseus, therefore, as to the order of the 
Church in his own day, is conclusive evidence on that point; 
and that which he received from Polycarp, was conclusive 
on the same point, in his day. Ignatius, another writer 
whose writings will be employed as evidence, was also the 
disciple of Si. John, and a fellow pupil with Polycarp. Jus- 
tin Martyr, another, was conversant with those who had 
lived in the days flf the Apostles, and so, also, was I 
pus, both of whom lived in Palestine. 



CHAPTER III. 

KODB OF INTKRPBETLNC SCKIPTtJHE. 

We are now ready to proceed in our examination by a 
rigid application of the principles and rules of evidence al- 
ready established. It must, howevpr, have been obvious to 
the most casual reader of the New Testament, that there is 
not only a dearth of facts, in reference to many thmgs in the 
Constitution of the Apostolic Church , but aKo, that in some 
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cases, the language is such as to render it doubtful to what 
the Apostles intended to refer. In many instances, however, 
much of the ambiguity may he removed, by a more full and 
free translation of the original. But as this generally in- 
volves some disputed point, it is difficult to give a version 
which shall satisfy all. Inasmuch, however, as we have 
consented, out of respect to the feelings of others, to leave 
out of consideration some important testimony on the sub- 
ject, that might \>e drawn from the general consent of the 
Fathers of the third and fourth centuries ; for the same rea- 
son, we shall take the interpretation of one of their own 
men, in those instances where a deviation from the common 
■ version is made. In other words, where we find occasion to 
propose a translation different from the standard version, we 
shall follow the " Greek and English Lexicon of the New 
Testament, by Edward Robinson, D. D., !ate Professor Ex- 
traordinary of Sacred Literature, in the Theological Semi- 
nary at Andover, Mass. ;" a man whose acquaintance with 
the Greek, and with what has been written in Germany, on 
the peculiar Greek of the New Testament, qualify him, in 
an eminent degree, to judge of the exact meaning of the lan- 
guage of the New Testament. If any have a right to com- 
plain of this course, it is certainly not those whose opinions 
on this subject are similar to Prof. Robinson's. 

As a general rule, however. Scripture must be its own in- 
terpreter; and no reference will be made to any existing 
form of Ecclesiastical organization, unless by way of illus- 
tration. Nor can any appeal to human opinions be allowed, 
except to determine the sense of words and phrases made 
use of by the writers of the New Testament. Nor shall we 
appeal to the Old Testament, as authority on this subject, 
except in those cases where the New contains some reference 
or appeal to it ; or where both treat in common of the same 
subject, as is the case in regard to the character of our Sa- 
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viour; or where the writers of the New have used words 
and phrases which have a determinate Ecclesiastical mean- 
ing in the Old Testament. Bearing these things in mind, we 
shall now proceed to inquire, 

1. What was the Apostolic Church? 

2. Who composed that Church 7 

3. What were the powers and duties of its members ? 

4. What were its officers ? and, 

5. What were the qualifications required of, and the power 
and duty belonging to each ? 



CHAPTER IV, 

THE CHUBCH A REGULARLY 

We proceed now to inquire. What vias the AposioUc 
Church ? We answer, a regularly organised society.* This 
appears from the language of Scripture. 

1. It is one fold, having one shepherd. This is expressly 
declared hy the Great Head of the Church himself, (John x. 
16,) " Other sheep I have, which are not of this [the Jewish] 
fold ; them also I must bring, and there shall be onefold and 
one shepherd." And in another place, (John xvii. 21-23,) 
Christ prayed that his disciples might be one, " even as he 
and his Father were one." So Paul, in his Epistle to the 
saints at Rome, assures them, that though many, tliey " were 
one body in Christ," (Rom. xii. 5,) and he proclaims to the 
Ephesians, that Christ has broken down tho-wall of partition 

* Recently attempts have been made to overthrow and set aside this 
position, but as seems to us, entirely without success. Indeed, if the 
language of Scripture under this head, does not imply unity and uigaa- 
ixation, we know not wb^t-^onetructiuii to give it, 
/■ " 3 
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26 ONE BODY MANY MEMBERS-^ 

between Jew and Gentile, and " has made both one." (Eph. 
ii. 14,) or, as in 1 Corinthians, (xii. 13,} were "baptized 
into one body," i. e. " the Church." (Col. i. 18.) So aiso 
St. Paul assures the Church of the Romans, tha.t they are a 
wild ohve-tree, grafted into the root of that (rue olive, which 
before had been the Jewish Church. (Rom. xi. 13-34.) 

2. It is one body, having one head. In Ephesiana, (i. 22,) 
Christ is said to bo "head over all to the Church." In Co. 
lossians, (i. 18,) he is called "the head of the body — the 
Church," and in Romans, (xii. 4,) the Church itself is called 
"one body." So in 1 Corinthians, {xii. 13,) it is said that 
Jews and Gentiles are " baptized into one body," that is, into 
the Church. (Col. i. 18.)* 

3. But having many members. This is asserted in Romans, 
(xii. 4,) "We are many members, in one body;" and also 
in 1 Corinthians, (xii. 12,) " For the body is one, and hath 
many members, and all the members of that one body are 
one body." And again, (xii. 30,) "Now are they many 
members, but one body." 

4. The members having various offices. Thus St. Paul says 
to the Romans, "we have many members in the same body, 
but all members have not the same office " (Rom. xii. 4.) 
And m 1 Connthiana, (xu 18,) he v, riles, " God hath set the 
members in the body, as it pleased him," every one to per- 
form some distinct office, or appropriate duty. And reason- 
ing in the same manner in reference to the Church, (comp 
1 Cor 1 2, sn 12, 27,) he calls the Church one body, in 
which; "God hath set, first. Apostles; secondarily. Prophets ; 
thirdly. Teachers; after that, miracles," &c. (vv. 28, 39.) 
So in Ephesians, (iv. 11, 12,) he declares, that "he gave 

• This doctrine of the Church's heing the body of Christ, was uni- 
veraally prevalent. Ignafius saja, (Ep. Smjr. o. 8,) "where Jesub 
Chhibt is, there is the Catholic Church." Tertullian (De Bap. o, 6.) 
calls the Church, '■ the body of (he three" persons of the Trinity. 
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some Apostles, and some Prophets, and some Evangelists, 
and some pastors and teachers, for the perfecting of the 
saints, for the work of the ministry, for the edifying of the 
body ofCHHlST;" i. e. "the Church." 

5. But having " one faith, one baptism,'tme Lord and Father 
of all." (Eph. iv. 5,6.) 

6. Again, The head is called a king. Gen. siv. 18 ; Ezek. 
jixsvii. 24, 25; Hos. iii. 5; Matt. xxi. 5; John i. 49; xii. 
13-15, and elsewhere often. 

7. And the Church iUef is called a kingdom. That the 
phrase, " the kingdom of heaven," and the phrase, " the 
kingdom of God," often denote the Church of " fie living 
God," will be liereafter shown, so that we shall only enu- 
merate some of the passages referred to hy Prof. Robinson, 
(p. 130,) where it is so used. Matt. vi. 10; xii. 28; xiii. 
24, 31, 33, 41, 47; xvi. 28; Mark iv. 30; xi. 10; Luke 
xiii. 18, 20; Acts xix. 9, etc. 

The eoramon practice of the Apostle, of comparing the 
Church to the human body, seems to have been designed to 
intimate that it is deserving of careful consideration. If the 
Church be "one body," having "one head," "with many 
members," the members having " various offices," we should 
expect to find it attended by the following particulars : 

(1.) The head would be the eye, that is, the overseer of the 
body. This follows, both from the analogy of the Apostle's 
figure, and from the office and object of the eye. Hence the 
duty o^ oeerseeiiig can reside nowhere but in the head. 

(2,) The head would be the ear of the body. And if the 
ear, must have the power of hearing, and consequently of 
juicing all matters relative to tlie wants and duties of the 

(3,) The head would be the mouth of the body. And if 
the mouth of the body — the Cliurch — must have power of 
speaking on behalf and in the name of the Church. 
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S8 NATURE OF THE CHUHCH. 

Flora the foregomg it foUoHb, that m every Apostolic 
Church we should expect to hnd a head, having thp power 
of oeerseeing hearing judging, and speakiTig, foi and in be 
hall of the Chuich No Church, therefore, can be fiirmed 
after the Apostolii. pattern, to which these allubions are not 
applitable, or which has not such a head, having these 
pow ers, and performing these duties 

{4 ) It would also follow, that if every Church must have 
such a head, then there can be no such thing as a hi ad oyer 
these heads Each head must be the higheat authoritj , on 
earth, o\(,r the body Hence, the doctrine taught by some, 
that Christ has one (isible head on earth over all Churches, 
IS opposed lo the opinion of St Paul, and therefore lan not 
be tiue 

Thus much the language of the Apostle clearly authorizes 
us to infer It is, indeed, a ponliee i,iatrmcnt of facts., which 
inevitably Ipads to this conclusion , and as lie has nowhere 
limited the application of the fagure we may not lake it upon 
ourselves to do so. If any are unwilling to rely on this as 
proof, they can not object to its introduction, as assisting to 
develop the Apostolic idea of the Church. 

It may be asked, whether the Apostle's language necessa- 
rily supposes any head of the Church on earth ? We think it 
does, clearly so. Thus he says, (1 Cor. xii, 12,) " For [or 
according] as the body is one, and hath many members, and 
all the members of that one body, being many, are one body ; 
so also [i. e. in like manner] is Christ:" by which, as ap- 
pears from the same chapter, is meant the body of Christ, 
(v. 27,) which in Colossians (i, 18) he calls ".the Church." 
And again he says, " The eye can not say unto the head, I 
have no need'of thee ; nor again, the head unto the foot, I 
have no need of you." (xii. 15-17.) This language na- 
turally, if not necessarily, implies, that the head was of the 
same nature as the eye, the ear, the foot, and the hand. Hence, 
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although Christ is the Great Head of the Church, (Eph. i. 
22; iv. 15; v. 23; Col. L 18,) and "the Bishop of our 
souls," {1 Pet. ii, 25,) still he hath constituted visible heads 
of his visible Church, to act as his repreaentativos and min- 
isters here on earth. 

The propriety and appropriateness, if not necessity of this, 
will be seen more clearly by attending to the natitre of the 
Church. It appears on reading the New Testament, and 
especially the Epistle to the Hebrews, that the Apostolic 
idea of the kingdom of heaven, or of the Church, was, that it 
included all the actual and professed subjects of the King 
of heaven, whether on eartli or in heaven. And further, 
they seem to have regarded the visible things of the Church, 
in some sense at least, as lypes if the invisible; and not only 
as types, but also as means of producing the things of which 
they were types. This idea seems to have been copied from 
the Apostles by the primitive Christians, and to have formed 
the basis of their sysleniniic theologi/. Not that they ever 
embodied these ideas in so many words, but, that a per- 
ception of them, as existing in the mind, lay at the founda- 
tion of what they wrote upon the subject. From these 
genera! principles the following system was developed : — 

2^ Church is one; but two fold in its nature; — 

1. Oulward and visible : — the Church Militant ; — a type 
of, and designed to prepare us for — 

2. The invisible and spiritual : — the Church Tricmphant, 
I. The Church is one. This is a prime article of faith with 

the greater part of Christians. In the Creed called Apostolic, 
we profess our faith in "oneCatholic (or Universal) Church;"* 

• The phrase " the Catholic Church," first occurs in the Epistle of 
Ignatius to the Smyrneans, A. D. 107, (c. 8.) It is also used in the 
Circular Epistle of the Church of Smyrna, A. D. 168, ltd. and c 16, 
and iu Clement of Alexandria, A. D. 180, (Slton. vii. p. 764,) in Cy- 

3* 
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30 ONENESS OF THE CHURCH- 

and in the Nicene Creed, in "one Catholic and Apostolic 
Church." That this is the doctrine of Scripture, has al- 
ready been shown ; to which may be added, the following 
testimonies : — " The disciples were all of one heart and one 
soul," (Acts iv. 32; xiii. 11; Phil. i. 27; 1 Pet. iii. 8; 
Rev. xvii. 13;) " being one body," (1 Cor. x. 17 ; xii. 13,) 
"espoused to one husband," (2 Cor. xi. 2,) having "one 
faith, one Lord, one baptism, one God." (Eph. iv, 5, 6.) 
This language is decisive of the oneness of the Church. 

This was the sentiment of the primitive Church, as we 
shall see in the course of this inquiry. We shall, therefore, 
only quote a passage from Cyprian, Bishop of Carthage. — 
Thus he says,* " The Episcopate ; it is a whole, in which 
each enjoys a full possession. The Church is likewise one, 
though she be spread abroad, and multiplies with the increase 
of iier progeny ; even as the sun has many rays, yet one 

light Thus the Church, flooded with the light of the 

Lord, puts forth her rays through the whole world, yet with 
one light, which is spread upon all places, while its unity is 
not infringed." There is also other language of Scripture, 
which implies the same thing. This is clearly evident from 
the Scripture usage of the phrases, " the kingdom of heaven," 
and "the kingdom of Goo." These are applied — 

1. To Oie Church on earffi. "They demanded when the 
kingdom of God should come." (Luke xvii. 20.) "The 
kingdom of heaven is likened unto a man which sowed good 
seed in his field ; but while men slept, the enemy came and 
sowed tares among the wheat." (Matt. xiii. 24.) "The 
kingdom of heaven is like a net cast into the sea, and gather- 
ed of every kind." (Mat. xiii. 47.) Andagain: "I will give 
you the keys of the kingdom of heaven." (Matt. xvi. 19.) 

2. The Church in heaven. " I will drink no more of the 
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_fruit of the vine, until I drink it new in the Itingdom of God." 
(Matt. xxvi. 29.) "The unrighteous shall not inherit the 
kingdom of God." (1 Cor, vi. 9.) " Extortioners shall not 
inherit the kingdom of God." {1 Cor. vi. 10.) " Flesh and 
blood can not inherit the kingdom of God." {1 Cor. xv, 50.) 
By the kingdom of God, or ifte kingdom of Iteaven, is meant, 
therefore, all the actually, or professedly obedient subjects of 
the King of heaven. Metaphorically and figuratively, the 
same language is used to signify — 

I, That spiritual principle which produces this obedience. 
3. And also the doctrines which tend to produce this prin- 
ciple of obedience. 

8. And, finally, ihe gospel which proclaims those doctrines. 

If, then, by the phrases ike kingdom of God, and tlie king- 
dom ofheaien, is meant, all who actually are, or who profess 
to be, obedirnt ^ub]f ct'J of the King of heaven, then it follows, 
that it mcludes all the sajnts in heaven, and all professed 
Christiana on earth In other words, the kingdom of God, 
as spoken of m the New Testament, includes both the 
Church mihtanl an^ th Church triumphant. Hence it 
follows, that although — 

The Church >s one it is twofold in its natttke. 

1 Outward and visible — the Church Militant. 

3 Invisible aTid spirtlual ■ — the Chtjrch Triumphant. 

II. The Church Militant is a type of the Church Triumph- 
ant. So St. Paul : " For if he, (Christ,) were on parth, he 
should not be a priest, seeing that there are priests thai offer 
gifts according to the law : who serve tinto the example and 
shadow of heavenly things : as Moses was admonished by 
God, when he was about to make the tabernacle : for see, 
saith he, that thou make all things according to the pattern 
shown to thee in the mount." (Heb. viii. 4, 5.) And again: . 
"The Holy Ghost this signifying, that the way into the 
holiest of all was not yet made manifest, while as the firs/ 
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tabernacle was yet standing : jokick was a fgure for the 
lime then present." {Heb, is, 8, 9.) And still again: "II 
was, therefore, necessary, that the. patterns of the things in 
the heavens slioiild be purified with these, [the blood of sacri- 
fices ;] hut the heavenly things themselves with better things 
■than these." (Heb. ix. 23.) Now it follows, necessarily, 
that the priests who "served unto the example and shadow 
of heavenly things," and also the tabernacle which " was a 
fgure for the time then present," " a pattern of the heavenly 
things." and " an example and shadow of heavenly things," 
were types of those things of which they were " examples," 
"shadows," and "patterns." We may conclude, therefore, 
that the Church Militant, under the Jewish dispensation, was 
A TYPE of the Church Triumphant. Its rites and ordinances 
being, in the mean time, types of the redemption. 

From the foregoing we infer, that the Church Mililant under 
the Christian dispensation, is a type of the Cliurch Tri- 
umphant, because the Jewish and Christian Church is the 
same Church, under different dispensations. Thus St. Paul : 
" For the law [the Jewish dispensation] having a sliadmo of 
good things to come, and not the very image of the things." 
(Heb. X. 1.) The words here translated "shadow" and 
"image," would convey a fuller idea of the sense of the 
original, were they rendered " an outline," like the first draft 
or plan of a picture ; and " a full representation," like the 
plan or outline completed. And this " fuller representation," 
the Apostle tells us, is contained in the gospel. But neither 
the " outline," nor yet the fuller representation of a thing, is • 
the thing itself. We have, then — 

1. The law, which has a brief oufSne of; and, 

2. The Gospel, which has a full representation of— 

3. The substance, or salvation that awaits the faithful in 
heaven. 

Both, therefore, refer to the same thing ; differing only in 
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their fullness: — the one presenting a more sketch; the other 
the jUUng up of the picture. Both, therefore, came from the 
same source ; both have the same end in view, and both 
point to the same thing. Hence we are not at liberty to con- 
sider the two dispensations as distinct and independent 
Churches. The former covenant is not done away, nor abro- 
gated. It is fulfilled, but not destroyed. (See Matt. v. 17 ; 
Luke xxii. 44.) Now a fuljUlment is not destruction nor 
abrogation. The filling up of a picture causes it to present 
a different appearance, but does not change the outline. It is 
the completion of the picture, not the destruction of it. So 
the Gospel is the fulfillment, not the destruction of the law. 

The same doctrine is still more clearly asserted by St. Paul, 
in other places. Thus he tells the Roman Christians, (Rom. 
xi. 17,) that they ai^ " a wild olive grafted in among the natural 
branches." In this figure, the Christian Church is represent- 
ed as standing in the same place, growing out of the same 
tree, and drawing its nourishment from the same source, and 
through the same channels as the Jewish Church which pre- 
ceded it. It is, therefore, the same tree still, — planted in the 
same soil, watered by the same streams, and refreshed by 
the same dews. It is not, therefore, a new, but the same 
Church. 

The same conclusion must be drawn from the language of 
the Apostle to the Ephesian Christians, (c. ii.) Thus he 
tells them, while they were of the " Uncircumcision," they 
were " aliens from the commonwealth of Israel ; and strangers 
from the covenants of promise." But now he tells them, that 
Christ " haili broken down the middle uiall of partition, between 
Jew and Gentile." It would be impossible to assert the 
identity of the two dispensations in stronger language than 
this ; and since it has been shown that the Church Militant 
under the former dispensation, was a type of the Church Tri- 
umphant, it follows, necessarily, that the Church Militant un. 
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der the present dispensation, must also be a type of th<! Cliurch 
Triumphant. 

The conclusion here drawn, is fully sustained by the inter- 
pretation of Primitive writers. This will appear from a sin- 
gle passage from Clement, of Alexandria, A. D. 175, In 
speaking of the marital relation, he quotes the language of 
the Apostle in Ephosians 5th, and Colossians 3d ; and in con- 
nection with it says : " The Terrestrial Church is the image 
(eixov or likeness) of the Celestial."* And in another placef he 
says : " I imagine the progressions in the Church, of Bishops, 
Presbyters, and Deacons, to be imitations {(ii(*ii(a(i™) of the 
Angelic glory." The same idea was recognized and acted 
upon by other Primitive writers, especiatly by Ignatius, Bishop 
of Antioch, in his Epistles. Thus he exhorts the Trallians lo 
" reverence the Deacons as Jesus Christ, and the Bishop as 
the Father, and the Presbyters as the Council of God.":f 
But by this he does not design to exhort them to pay divine 
honors to these men, but to " reverence " the former, as hold- 
ing places in the visible Church, analogous to those held by 
the latter in the invisible. In other words, he uses language 
in the same sense in which St. Paul used it, when ho said to 
the Galatians, " ye received me as an angel of God, — even as 
Jesus Christ." (Gal. iv. 14.) So also he speaks of the 
" Bishops as presiding in the place of God," that is, holding 
the headship of the Church on earth, as the Father holds the 
headship of the Church in heaven ; and is " the Bishop of us 
all." And so in many other places, to which we shall have 
occasion to allude in other parts of the work. 

From these considerations, (to which many morr might 
be added,) it follows, that the Church on earth, which is an 
image of the Church above, must have such a visible head, 
as shall constitute it a perfect visible body. And it also 

• Strom, iv. 500. t Slwm, vi. 667. J c. a 
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follows, that as there is no head over any other heads, in 
that spiritTial and invisible Church, so there can be no such 
thing a.s a head over other heads, in the Church on earth. 
Each Church, within a particular portion of country, forms 
a complete and distinct Church, independent of every other 
Church ; but it is still a representation, or image of .the one 
Church in heaven. Consequently, every complete and per- 
fect Church on earth, is "an image of the heavenly," so that 
the various Churches in the several countries, are so- many 
copies of the same heavenly pattern ; and hence all must be 
essentiallv the same — must be constituted in a similar man- 
ner and be independent of every other. Yet, as being part? 
of the same great body, they must be in communion with 
each othpr and are bound mutually to assist and support 

These desciiptions all necessarily imply, that the Apos- 
tolic Church was a regularly organized tk/cii-lj/, with officers 
and laws They are indeed, a direct statement of facts, 
mconipatible with any supposition, but that of a regular uni- 
form system of organization ; and this inference is nowhere 
contiadictcd m SLUplure. We may, therefore, set it down 
as an incontrovertible fact, thai the Apostolic Church was a 
regularly organized Society. For tliis reason we conclude, 
that the Church in all ages, should be a regularly organized 
Society, and as such, must be endowed with perpetual dura- 

But, though in a general sense, the Church was one, Uni- 
versal, or Catholic, yet, in a limited sense of the word, there 
were many Churches; as the Church of Jerusalem, of Rome, 
of Epheaus, of Colosse, of Thessalonica, of Crete, of Smyr- 
na, and the like. And that each Church was complete and 
perfect in itself, is clearly deducibic from the language of 
the Apostle, since he speaks of these several Churches as 
distinct, and, at the same time, as complete. But it is lo be 
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, [hat ho never speaks of more than one Church iti 
the same place. Hence we must conclude, that every Church 
was so complete and perfect in itself, that it would remain a 
complete and perfect Church, though every other Church in 
the world had been destroyed. Consequently, the head of a 
Church, within any given territory, was not only ruler over 
those within his territory, but was also, so head of (J\e Church, 
that in case tiie head of the Churches in all other districts 
should be taken away, he would be the visible head over all 
the Church on earth. 



WHO COMPOSED THE APOSTOLIC CHURCH BAPTISM, 

Having ascertained what the Church is, we proceed to in- 
«[uire, w ho compose it * To this inquiry but one an'sw er has 
evet been gI^en viz those who haii leceivcd Chiistian 
baptism and ha\p not been ijrhtfully e"iCommunicate,d 
Though men have diffeied w dely as to the mode of baptism 
they have ever held that, ta be the only nte of initiation into 
the Christian Church Tht uninim Cy on this point would 
excuse us from ofTpiitis:; any proif ot it were «e not in 
quiring as to the hcnjlurdl draugJi! of the Apo^lolii. Churck 

There are se^eral di'.tinct argument-i in pioof jf this but 
unp of them must be sulficient. Christ instituted but two or- 
dinancfs — baptism and the Lord's supper ; and that baptism 
wa^i the rite ot initiation appears expressly from the lan- 
guage made use of by St Paul in bis Epistles ; " There is one 
Loid one faith, one baptism," (Eph. iv. 5,) by which "we 
are all baptized into one body," (1 Cor. xii. 13,) which 
"bodj IS the Church ' (Col. i. 18.) 
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But though men agree as to the nafure and design of bap- 
tism, they differ widely as to what constitutes baptism ; and, 
also, as to who are proper subjcets of baptism. And as 
, these are important inquiries, laying at the foundation of the 
Church, they must be examined with eare and attention. 
We shall first consider the mode of baptism ; and then in- 
quire, who are proper subjects of it ? In this inquiry, there 
are four kinds of evidence to be considered 

1 The meaning given to the language used m the die 
tionariea 

3 Its usage in the Old and New Te'.taments 

3 The allusions made to iht mode of perljimmg the rite, 
in the New Testament 

4 The account given of it bv the Primitive Christians 
The woids uaed in the New Te'^tament in reference to 

this subject are (^jSaim^u') to hapttsf , and the dern alive, 
(/SaTitf/jioc ) baptism Our fiisl inquiry therefoie, la what 
is the meamng of the woid hujUio ? But haptizo is a denv 
ative from baplo , and both are so fiequcnth reffired to in 
discussing this subject that "p inu'.t inquire mlj the mean 
ing of both 

1 Ot th mcanmg given t hopUi ani hapUzo in the die 
tionane? These give \arious meanings as dipping, wash 
tng, bathing, wetting moislemng dyeing, and the like , so that 
He must have recou se to some other kind f proof to settle 
the question Njw it is agrted on ali hands that the native 
Greeks are the best authority foi the meaning of their own 
language and we shall reftr the queslmn to them We 
give therefoie, only the defin tions of native Ureek lexico 
giaphers 

The oldest native Greek lexiCJgraphei is Hesichitjs who 

hved in the fourth century of the Chrsltan era He gives 

merely the root, and the only meaning he gives the word is 

(anTXsu) to drav or pump water Next in order comes 

4 
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SoiDAs, a native Greek, who wrote in the tenth century. 
He gives only the derivative, baplito ; and defines it by 
(irXuvu) " to wash." Passing over the intermediate Greek 
lexicographers, we come down to the present century, at the t 
beginning of which we find Gases, a learned Greek, who, 
with great labor and pains, compiled a large and valuable 
Lexicon of the ancient Greek language. His book, in three 
volumes quarto, is a work deservedly held in high estimation 
by all, and is generally used by native Greeks. The fol- 
lowing are his definitions of haplo and baptizo.* 
BAnTil, ^^e)(U, to wet, moisten, bedew. 

irXuvw, to loa^h, (viz. clothes.) 

ySfil^IJ, to Jill. 

I3v6i^u, to dip. 

avTXstj, to draw, to pump water. 
BAUTIZn, |8ps;(tj, to Viet, moisten, bedew. 

wXuuw, to JcdsA. 

Xuw, to mask, to hatlie 

avT\sui, to draw, to pump water. 
These are the definitions of a native Greek, " whose opin- 
ion is entitled to the highest deference." 

■ Ed. Venice, 3 vols. 4to. The work of Gases waa based on that 
of Schneider, he only making such alterations and additions ss were 
deemed neceaaary. The definitions of Gases were followed bj Hilarion, 
a learned Archimandrite, of Mount Lebanon, who, In 1319, with the 
approbation of his archbishop, reviasd the translation of the Bible made 
by the British and Foreign Bible Society. In this translation, utt-b, itXvi'M, 
^mrri^u, ace used interchangeably. 

Anthimis Gases, the author of this work, was a native of Melias, in 
Magnesia, in the province of Tlioasaly. He waa educated at Venice. 
He resided in that city several years, and subsequently travelled eiten- 
sively in Germany and Italy, and formed an acquaintance with many of 
the principal scholars in both countrira. He was one of the most learned 
men of Greece before the Revolution, and was a member of the body 
that (tamed, and a signer of the Grecian Declaration of Independence. 
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2 Of the Scriptural usage of hapto and haplizo It is 
often taken lor gianted that the Hebiew word (iatJ ) 
tubal, the Gtetk, (SawTo ) baplo , and the Latin, mergo 
uniformly ipndeied dip in the English Biblf, are coire&pnnd 
ing word'*, and sigiiifi to 'hp, to immerse, to plunge This 
assumption is unfounded, for reasons we shall laj before our 
readers But ne ought to remaik, that dip and immerse are 
not, a" many seem to suppose, synonymous words A bodv 
IS not immersed in nator, until it is entirely coveied by ihe 
water, but it 11 dipped m 01 inio water, when any part of it 
comes in contact with the water Thus, a man dips his pen, 
that IS, the point of his pen, in ink, and " dips his finger, thai 
IS, the Up of his fingei, in watet," but in neither case is there 
any imjitersum The question, thoiefoie, is, do the foregoing 
words signify, to immerse, in the sense claimed, that is, a 
complete imim-rsion of the thing dipped t This question must 
be decided by Scnpluial usage alone, lo which, therefore, 
we now turn our attention 

According to llic Scriptural usage, the Hcbieiv and Greek 
words abo\e mentioned, denote a partial dipping, or vieilrng. 
" And a? the feet of the pritsts that bare the ark wert dipped 
(b3U' ^«^''") '" '-^ *'^"' c>f "is water." (Josh. m. 15.) 
There was plainly no immersion here, but simply a touching 
of the soles of the feel. Similar lo this was Ihe language of 
Dives to Abraham : " Send Laaarus, that he may dip the tip 
of his finger in water." (Luke xvi. 24.) So in the various 
Jewish purifications, none of the dippings were immersions. 
Thus the priest is told that " he shall dip his finger, or a 
bunch of hyssop, that is, the end of his finger, or the end of 
the bunch of hyssop, in the water." (Es. xii. 22; Lev. iv. 
17; ix. 9; xiv.6,16,51; Numb. xix. IB; Deut. xxxiii. 24.) 
So Jonathan " put fonh the end of his rod and dipped in the 
honey-comb." (1 Sam. xiv. 27.) To the same effect in 
Ruth, (ii. 14:) "And dip thy morsel in the vinegar." So 
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also the language of Christ to Judas denoles a partial dip- 
ping : "lie that dippeth (Matt. xxvi. 33; Mark xiv. 20; 
John siii. 26} with me in the dish." In one place in Job, 
(ix. 31,) these words have the sense of U) plunge, in (he com- 
mon acceptation of the word, that is, to cast headlong ; as, 
" Thou shah plunge me into the ditch." 

If there were any room for doubt, after considering the 
foregoing, the following would entirely settle the question. 
Thus, when Nebuchadnezzar was driven from the abodes of 
men, it is said that " his body was wel with the dew of 
heaven." (Dan. iv. 33 ; v. 23 ; or iv. 30, and v. 21, of the 
Hebrew and Greek.) Here baplo does not signify to dip, in 
any sense, but merely lo wet, or moisten, and is therefore sy- 
nonymous with hrecko, (^jSpe^u,) as defined by Gases. In 
one place in 2 Kings, (viii. 15,) and in one in Leviticus, 
(xi. 32,) it appears to have the sense of to immerse, which 
are the only places in the Bible where it has that significa. 
tion. In Psalms {Uviii. 33, or Ixviii. 24, of the Greek) and 
in Revelations, (xix. 13,) it has the meaning of to tinge, dye, 
or stain, which may he done either by sprinkling or immers- 
ing. These, we believe, are all the places in the Bible 
where hapto occurs in any form ; and we see, that out of 
twenty-three instances, it has the sense of immersion but 

From hapto comes haptizo, which, being a frequentive in 
form, ought to signify a repeated action,* and is, in fact, so 
defined by Schneider.f I dip in often. But, though it has the 
form of a frequentive, most lexicographers are not willing 
to allow that it has that sigmfcation.^ We shall, therefore, 
examine the Scriptural use of this word, as we have the root 



• ButL Gr. Gram., J 119, i, 9 

t Gr, Lei,, 9 vol. 4to. " Ich tauche oft ei 

• Reb. Gr. Lex. N. T. 
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from which it is derived, in every case where it occurs in 
the Bible. 

The word baplizo, it is claimed by some, signifies exclu- 
sively, "to immerse, to submerge, to sink." The point of in- 
quiry, therefore, is, does the Scripture usage sustain this 
assertion ? This word occurs in the Old Testament four 
times J twice in Ihe Canonical boolfs, and twice in the Apoc- 
rypha. It first occurs ill 2 Kings, (v. II, 14:) "And Elijah 
sent a messenger unto Naaman, saying. Go and wash -(Xouw} 

in Jordan seven titnes Then he went and washed 

luinself (ISaim^w) in Jordan seven times." Here the word 
is used in aceoi-dance with what, judging from its form, 
should be its meaning, to signify a repealed action, which ac- 
tion was a washing of purification. In Ecclesiastic us, (xxxiv. 
25, or sxxi, 30, or xxxiv. 27,) it is used in the same manner: 
" If he that washefh himself, (^avTi^u,) after touching a dead 
body, touch it again, what availeth his washing, (Xsurpu ?)" 
In bolh of these instances, bapiizo is synonymous with LOUO, 
to wash ; and, ihoi-efore, accoi'ding to the principles of those 
who hold immersion alone to be baptism, " it is not essential 
how it was performed," But, as some may say that the 
original Hebrew would lead to another conclusion, we shall 
dwell a moment upon that. 

Louo is the word used in the Septuagint as the equivalent 
of the Hebrew raliats, (yni) to denote the washings of puri- 
fication, and is found in the places mentioned in the note.* 
It occurs in but one other place in the Bible, (Psalms vi. 6,) 
where it has the sense of to wet, or moisten : " I wet my 



• Ei. ii. 5 ; xxix. 4 ; xl. 12. Lev. viil. 6 ; xv. 5, 6, 7, 8, 10, 1 i, 12, 
13, 16,21,26; xvi. 4, 24, 26, 28 ; ivLi. 15, 16; xiii. 7. Nonib. »i». 7, 
19. Deut. iiiii. 11. RuUi iii. 3. 2 Sam. xi, 2 ; Jtii.20. 1 Kings iiii, 
38. 2 Kings V. 10, 12, 13, Cant. v. 13. la. L 16. Ezek. liv. 4, 9 
xxiii. 40. In Apoc, Susanna 15, 17. 
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couch teilh tears." A few examples will show its general 
meanirig, " A little water to wash the feet." {Gen, xvjii. 4.) 
" He washed his face." (Gen. sliii. 31.) " Thou shall bring 
Aaron and his "ions unto the door of the tabernacle, and shall 
a./itEem (Cx \sis. 4,andxl. 12.) " And Moses brought 
Aa ai d h s o s, [to the door of the tabernacle,] and 
Bashed he th water." (Lev. viii. 6.) The same lan- 

guage s used n reference to all the purifieationa. An iin- 
clea person vas to imwA hirnself in water ;" (Lev. xv. 5, 
7, 8, 10, n, 21, 23, 27; xvii. 15; Deut. xxiii. 10; Numb. 
xix. 19;) also, "to wash his flesh in water." (Lev. xi. 13, 
16 ; xvi. 4, 24, 26, 28 ; xvii. 16 ; xxi. 16 ; Numb. xix. 7, 8.) 
"And one washeii the chariot in the pool." (1 Kings xxii. 
38.) " His eyes, like doves', with new milk wasfted." (Cant. 
V. 12.) " Thou wast not washed in water in the day of thy 
tialvtv (E7ek \vi 4 9 ) Th^e e\aiiples are ^ufTcient 
to prove that rahats n fhe Hebiew and louo n the S ptui 
g nt denote joashtngs perf rmed by the appl call n f water 
lo the penon aid not b^ putting the p ison itto the uater 
And as iajlKO is the equnalent of the'^e woids t m ist ha\e 
the same meaning 

Be idet, Sf Paul expresslj calls thebc washing!, of purifi 
cation baptisms (Heb i\ 9 10 ) Wh d was a figuie 
for the time then present which stood onlv n meats 

and drinks and divtrs wash ngs (^frnxnT ap-o g baptisms ) 
So all tie piimitive writers understood him 

Thf next place in the Canon cal books of the Old Testa 
ment svhtre this word occuia is Isaiah (xxi 4 ) My heart 
panteth fearfulness filh m In th s case haplt o is syno 

nymous with to fill {'^ift. ^u ) accord ng to one of the defim 
Uona of Gases quoted above The other place is Judith 
(xu 7 ) Ai d Tudith went out bj night and washed herself 
m a fountain (that is in a sprm^; ) bj the camp There 
IS no reason wh^ the word in que=!tion should not be under 
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slood in this case as in the former cases of washing, and if 
so, there was no immei'sion. We are, therefore, authorized 
to say, that the authority of the Septuagini is decidedly against 
the opinion, that baptizo means " to immerse, submerge, or 
sink." We turn now to the New Testament, and inquire 
how haptizo is used there. 

1. Thia word is used as synonymous with words which 
denote wasMng. " The Pharisees and the Jews, except (hey 

wash hands, (vwtw,) eat not When they eome from 

the market, except they wash, (^aim^w,) they eat not. And 
many other things there be, which they have received to 
hold, as the washing (jSa'rritffiof or baptism) of cups and pots, 

brazen vessels and tables Why do thy disciples eat 

bread with unwashen {amryu) hands." {Mark vii. 3, 4, 5.) 
So, " The Pharisees marvelled that Jesus had not first washed 
(,8a^Tij;u or baptized) before dinner." (Luke xi. 38.) That 
rdpto does not mean to immerse, is admitcd by all ; but every 
reader may satisfy himself of the fact by examining the 
places where it occurs in the New Testament. (Matt. vi. 
17; XV. 2; John ix. 7, 11, 15; xiii. 5, 6, 9, 10, 12, 14; 
1 Tim. V. 10.) Baptism is also called the washing (Xourpw) 
of rtgenerafion, or " the new birth." (Titus iii. 5.)* 

3. In a majority of instances in the New Testament, the 
word is used without any qualifying words to denote the 
manner of its performance, and we must therefore interpret 
it according to the customary usage of the Scriptures, to sig- 
nify, a washing. ■f 

* Tlie Ethiopian version calls it '■ the washing of baptism." 

t It is thua used in Matt. ill. G, 13, 14, 16 ; iiviii. 19. Mark i. 4, 5, 

= ; yi. 14 ; ivi. 16. Luke iii. 7, 12, 31 ; vii. 99, .10 ; ri. 38 ; liii, 38. 

John i. as, 98 ; iii. 23, 23, 96 ; iy. 1, 9 ; x. 40. Acts ii. 3B, 41 ; viii. 

12, 13, 16, 36, 38 ; in. 18 ; i. 47, 48 ; li, 16 ; ivi. 15, 33 ; iriii, 8 ; 

xix. 3, 4, 5; xiii. 16. 1 Cor. i. 13, 14, 16, 16, 17; iii. 13; it. 29. 
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3. It is sometimes construed with words denoting the instru- 
ment WITH whicii baptism was performed, in such a manner 
as to negative the idea of immersion. Thus St. Luke says : 
" John baptized with water, but Christ baptized with the 
Holy Ghost." (Luke iii. 16 ; Acts i. 5 ; xi. 16.) Similar 
phraseology, but accompanied by a preposition, occurs in 
Matthew, (ii. 11 ;) Mark, (i. 8,) and John, (i. 26, 31, 33.) 
Some, however, claim that these passages should all of them 
be translated so as to read ; " I baptize you in water, but he 
shall baptize you in the Holt Ghost." They ground their 
argument for this, on the moaning of the Greek preposition sv, 
which primarily denoted in. However well this argument 
might hold in reference to the writings of Matthew, Mark, 
and John, it has no force when applied to the writings of 
Luke, as, water, (u&tj,) is, " the dative of the instrument,"* 
or " in the instrumental case,"f without the prejiosition, and 
consequently could not be rendered in. But fuither, en does 
not always mean in. It frequently denotes " the manner or 
mode, that is, the state or circumstances by which an action 
is accompanied,":}: as may be seen by comparing Matt. xxii. 
37, and Rom. xv, 6, where it has the force of with. 

4. It is construed with words denoting the effect of bap- 
tism, in such a manner as to negative the idea of sxthmersion. 
Thus Christ says of himself: " I have a iajiiism to be bap- 
tized with." (Luke xii. 50.) And he inquired of two of his 

* Rob. Gr, Lei. New Testament. 

f Hiat. Crit. View of Ind. Europ. Cases, 7. 111. 3. [a.] Q. C. Spec. IX. 
495. Tlie proper instrumental case does not occur in Ihe Greek, being 
supplied by the Dative, though It la common to many of Ihe Indo-Euro- 
pean languages,— as Sanseril, Zend, Armenian, Old Slavic, Russian, 
Polish, &,c., and existed in fact, though not in form, In all the old Gothic 
languages, as wejj as in the Greek. It Is always equiyalenl to by or 

I Rob. Gr. Lei. New Testament, 
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disciples ; " Are ye able to he baptized with the baptism that 1 
am baptized with," {Matt. xx. 22, 33 ; Mark x. 3S, 39.) So 
also, persons were said to be baptized " into (eig) Moses," 
(1 Cor, X. 2,) and "irUo Christ," (Gal. iii. 27,) and "m(o re- 
pentance," (Matt. iii. 11,) and "niio death," (Rom. vi. 3.) 
To substitute "immerse, submerge, or sink," as the meaning 
of baptim, in any of these places, would be absurd. Indeed, 
these passages can not be construed so as to make sense, 
except by considering baptism as a symbolical washing or 
purifaation. 

The allusions Tnade m the New Testament lo the mode of 
performing baptism, are such as to negative the idea of jm- 
mersion. Cheist, a short time liefore his ascension, promised 
his disciples that they " should be baptized with the Holy 
Ghost, not many days hence." (Acts i. 5.) This promise 
was fulfilled upon the day of Pentecost, and at subsequent 
times upon those who afterwards believed, at the " laying on 
of an Apostle's hands," The language chosen by the sacred 
historian, in giving an account of this baptism, is descriptive 
of his view of it. Thus when the Holy Ghost fell upon the 
Gentiles, or when they were "baptized with the Holy 
Ghost," he says, "they of the circumcision were astonished, 
because the gift of the Holy Ghost was poured out (sk^^eu) 
upon the Gentiles also." (Acts x. 45.) This is the only 
direct reference 'n the New Testament, to the mode in which 
baptism of any kind was performed, and in this the act was 
that of pouring, or, as the language was figurative, and as 
every metaphor must have something to sustain it, the ob- 
vious inference is, that the instrument with which baptism 
was performed, was poured upon those who were baptized. 
Hence, we conclude, that baptism was probably performed 
hy pouring, of which sprinkling is a species. 

We have now gone over with the Bible, and examined 
every place wliere either bapto oi' baptizn occurs, (unless some 
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instance has been overlooked by aceident,) and have found, 
that out of twenty-three instances where haplo occurs, it sig- 
nifies to immerse hut twice ; and that in seventy places 
where baptho is found, there is not one where it means to 
immerse. We are therefore authorized to say, that whatever 
may be the classic meaning of these words, they do not in 
Scripture signify to 



CHAPTER VI. 

MODE OF i!APTISM CONTINUED. 

Havibg shown that the Scriptural usage of the words de- 
noting baptism, and the mode of their eonstructinn with other 
words, as well as the direct allusions to the rite, do not 
harmonize with the idea of immersion, in the modern sense, 
that is, of total submersion, we shall now consider two forms 
of expression, on which some rely with confidence : " Buried 
with him by baptism," and "they went down into the water, 
and they came up out of the water." 

"Buried vntk him by baptism." I. This phrase occnrs in 
the New Testament but twice : in Romans vi. 4, and " buried 
with him IN baptism," Colossians ii. 12. In the fifth chapter 
of Romans, St. Paul having shown, that God overrules the 
wicked acts of men to his own glory, and that, where sin 
had reigned, grace did now abound, proceeds, in the sixth, 
to answer an objection which might be made : " What shall 
we say then?" that is, if grace now abounds where sin 
formerly reigned, " Shall we continue in sin, that grace may 
abound?" To this inquiry he replies, "God forbid;" and 
to show the absurdity of the supposition, he asks, " How 
shall we who ARE DEAD to sin, live any longer therein ?" 
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This inquiry, thpti, is pquivdlrnt to an affirmation, that every 
Chubtian is dead to am The Apostle then proceeds to show 
rt hv Chiistians are deid to sin " Know ye not," says he, 
'that so man^ ot us as wore baptized into Jesus Cheist, 
were baptized into ins DCATH '" Now, in order to make 
the \postle consistent with lum&e!f, we must give this ques- 
tion such a construction as shall correspond with the pre- 
ceding The death of Christ, then, into which we are bap. 
tized, must be such a death as has been described — "a death 
unto mn " That this was the Apostle's meaning, he has 
expressly told us Thus, in verse tenth, he says, " for, in 
that Christ died, he died unio sin,-" when he proceeds to 
write the passage on which tlip argument turns: "There- 
fore, (that IS because Hf died unto sin,) we are buried with 
him BY baptism into a death to sin, that, like as Christ leas 
ratted vp from the dead by the glory of the Father even so 
we also should walk in newness of hfe (Ronans vi 4 )* 

That the whole effect of the death and buiial here spoken 
of, iB spiiitual, no one denii»s , bul some suppose there is 
hi^re an allu&ion to tJu mnde of admiuistermg baptism by i n 
mersion The sense of the first part of ihis passage accord 
ing to this interpretation, is, "Therefore as Chr st was 
buried in the earth, so in a snnilar manner aio we buried m 
water at our baptism " To this constiuction there are sev 
eral weighty objections 

(1 ) The Greek woid, translated " buried iidth him," (rfuv- 
io/aroi,) wdl not admit that con struct! on. I" In the classic 
wiilers the same word k used to denote being buried in the 

* This verse is quoted by several of the ancient Baptismal Liturgies, 
bnt moat of Ihem omit liie first part of it. Thus it is with the Greek, 
Syriae, Jonisalefn, and Atitiochati. Asa. II. 132, 139, 232, 350. 

t Rob. Gr. Lei. p. 786. "Evf, in composition, implies Bociaty, com- 
panionship, consort, tnith, in connection wilh." Butt, Gr. Gram. ^ 147. 
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same grave is when Herodotus says the wife is huned 
m^ th husband * Tr gue therefore the phras buned 
tmfh him the sense of hur ed in like manner a/, he wa« 
when the TRodes of bur a] were unlike is to chdnge the 
meaning of the rrignal li not to make nonsense Be&ides 
if th ^ \erse deteim nos the inoJe f bapti'-m it should also 
determine Ike mode of the le^uiiettion whoh no cne pre 
tends 

(2 ) So also tht prepositions employed in thi^ nariatiie 
contrad ct the inte pretation sought fo le put upon it In 
the phrase buried with him by (Oia) bapti'-m baptism is 
repre'ientei as the tn^tmnent by uhich we aie buried and 
not Ihe thing in whtck we are ' buried And although m 
the corresponding passage in Col ii 12 the pieposition m 
(fiv) IS employe 1 it is the d ilite of the instrument and must 
bear the same con=tiuction ^ 

{3 ) But there s no such similarity as is cJa med The 
conatructnn wh t-h supposes that the Apostle aljuled lo an 
actual physical burial of the person under water in the act 
of immeision assumes that the burial of Christ was like 
the ordinary buiials of mo^enl dajs when the person ?« 
covered mlh the earth in wh eh he is buried Now Christ 
was not so buried h bodj being s mply laid m the chamber 
of a sepulchre (Luke xxni 33 ) and there is n anal g\ 
whatever between the act of lav ng away a bjdy in the 
tomb and the aet of jilunging tf e person under watei so 
that there i^ no such analjgj between tl ese acta as ihis m 
terpretation supposes 

• Her. V. 5. See also authorities cited Rnb. Gr. Lex. in loco. 

t In the PeshUo—o\i Syriac version, dating from the beginning o( 
the second century, the language is the sama in both passages, and 
may ba rendered either " buried with him bt baptism," as an inetru- 
ment, or " buried with him from baptism," that is, " from the time of 
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(4.) The language used in the latter part of the same 
verse, is inconsistent with the idea that the Apostle had an 
actual, physiced iarial in his mind. By every rule of gram- 
mar and rhetoric, the different parts of a figure should cor- 
respond Now, had the Vpostlc been mtent on the mode of 
baptism, and kriown that mode was immerstmi, and from this 
drawn th" metaphor m thi>- irrse, the least he could have 
said, would hdve been , " Therefore we are buried with him 
at oui baptism into death, that in like manner as he wa^ 
raised from the dead bj the glory of the Father, so also we 
should be raided to newness of life " Hence it is evident, 
that It was not the hirml nn wbuh the Apostle dwelt, but 
(he death to mn, which every true believer undergoes It 
should al'Jo be remarked, that if the Apostle had such a 
physical burial in hit, mmd, a^ i^ pretended, then baptism 
must of neces'iity be a saving ordinance, that is, the mere act 
of receiving baptism woxdd jirocure pardon of sm This eon- 
clusion IS inevitable, for, if " we are buried in watei a( bap- 
tism, in order that we may be raised to newness of life," 
then, such a burial, if it has it^ legitimate effect, must en 
able us to walk in 'hat novness of life Either, therefore. 
It must be allow td that baptism procures salvation for us, or 
the idea that a physical buiial is denoted m this place, must 
be considered doubtful 

9 A similai form of expression oceiir-, in Colnssians, 
which, in connection with what precedes, reads as follows 
" Ye are complete m Christ, who is the head of all pnnci 
pality and power, in whom also ye arc ciieumcised with 
the circumcision made without hands, in putting off the body 
of the sins of the flesh, by the circumcision of Christ , 
huned vnth htm in baptism, wherein also ye are risen with 
him through the faith of the operation of God, who hath 
raised him fiom the dead " (Col ii tO-12 ) 

In these lersrs thcie is a direct icfercnce to two distinct 
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riles, circumcisiim and baptism ; and, consequently, bolh must 
be construed a!ike Now it is somelimes olaimed, that when 
the Apoatic speaks of bong "buiied with him in bapliBni " 
he alludts to an actual and physical bunal of the per&nn 
under water But we have already shown that this form of 
expression will not biar that construction Besides if the 
allusion to baptism is to be construed as ha^ mg reference to 
a physical act representing the mode of baptism, then the al 
lusion to the physical act of circumcision, must haie a simi 
lar refeience to the actual mode of ptrfiiming it This, 
however, can no! b^ allowed, as the language of the \pobtle 
confines the circumcision to a puttmg off or more propeily 
" a renunciation* (a"te&u<t'=i) of the sins of the flesh m {sv) 
the circumcision of Christ ' Now thert is no analogy be- 
tween the mode of a phy&ical and metaphorical or spiritual 
circumcision, the whole resemblance being m its efftcts, 
for, as a physical circumcision is the takmg awa\ of the 
impurities of the natural man, so a spiritual circumcision is 
a putting away of the impurities of the spiritual man f 

The same rule of construction must be applied I the 
other part of the Apostle's argument, " buried w tth him in 
baptism " We -are not, therefore, b. understand him as al 
ludmg to a physical burial, as the unity of his argument 
will not allow it , but as lefernng to a spiritual burial ' of 
the sins of the flesh," which were put off in our spiritual tir 
cumcibion No reftrence is, fherefote, made to the mode, 
either of circumcision or baptism, Ihf efect being the thing 

• Rob. Gr. Lex. p, 74. Cyprian on this passage, says, "the former 
camal circumcision is made void, and a second spiritual one assigned." 
Adv. Jod. i. 8. 

t President Beecher has undertaken to show, tliat ^u^rii^u in the New 
TsflUmcnl, always signifies " to purify or cleanse thoroughly, without 
nnj reference to the mode in which it is done.'' Bib. Rep 3d series, 
in. pp. 40-66, 393-371 ; V. 24-47 ; VI. 23-35. 
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thf^ Apostle intended to bring into view But we are said m 
this place, not only to be buried with him, but also to be 
" raised with him " Now in no liti-ral sen^e is it true that 
we arp rai'sed with hmi in baptism If this might ever be 
true, it could no! be admittid m this place as the means 6y 
which, or the immediate and efficient cauvi through which, 
we are laised from this buital, is faith " Bum d w ith him 
in baptism, wherein je are also risen with him through the 
faith of the opeiation of God" Here, then we ha\e a 
buiial and lesurrcction answeimg to each othei, and a res 
utrection purely ijnrUital, such as would follow the spiritual 
circumcision alieady desoribed Inasmuch then as the res- 
urrection was spuitual, the burial must ha\e been spiritual , 
and, as no allu&ion is made to the mode of circumciaion, 
we are not at liberty to mfer, that an; allusion is made to 
the mode of baptism We see, theielrrc, that the phrase, 
" buried with him in baptism," does not, and can not autho- 
rize the mlerenie, that baptism was performed by immer 

We shall now proLeed to examme the meaiimg of the 
phrases, "they went down into the water," and "thpy came 
up out of the water " Ao great stress is laid upon these 
forms of expressicn, to prove immei=ion the Apostolic mode 
of baptism, we shall briefly inquire whether they authonze 
the infeience It is sufficient in English to lustify the ex 
pies&iou, we " go into the wafer," that we merely step into 
the water Indfed, our phrases "he is in the water," and 
" he has gone into the water," do not, w ithout some ad 
ditional words, imply thai the person is immprsed, or put all 
o^er under water So when a person who has stepped 
into the water, steps out again, he " comes out of the water," 
or, if he stepped !nto a brook, " he comes up out of the brook, 
or up out of the water." These arc common-sense every-day 
modes of expression, found alike in the speech of the un- 
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lettered niatic and the composition of the classic scholar. 
These forms of expression will not, therefore, sustain the in- 
terpretation sought to be gi\en them unless the genius and 
idiom of the Greek language differs from ours m this re- 
spect, concerning which we shall now inquire 

(I ) And first, does the phrase, ' they went down into the 
water," denote that "they went down under the water*" 
To this inquiry there can be but one answer, and that in the 
negative. The Greek preposition eis, (ji£,) denotes into, but 
never under. If, therefore, St. Luke had intended to say 
that the Eunuch was immersed, (Acts viii. 3S,) he would 
have said, " he went down under the water," and not " into 
the water." But the narrative will not allow this altera- 
tion, for it is said, that " both went down into the water, 
both Philip and the Eunuch." If, therefore, the narrative 
proves the Eunuch went down under the water, it proves 
that Philip went down under the water, and thai Philip was 
as really immersed as the Eunuch. Besides, katabaino, 
{mTn/3a(vu,) from laino, " to go, or walk," and kata, " down," 
implies that they walked down into the water, as a person 
would now walk down into a brook, and that after having ao 
walked into the water, Philip baptized the Eunuch, but 
whether by immersion or no, is not intimated. 

(2.) Second, does the phrase, " they came uj> out of the 
water," denote that ■■ they came up from under the water V 
This question must also be answered in the negative, as 
aval^aivu, to come vp, lo ascend, is the opposite of xaTci/Sitivu, 
to go down, to descend; and, consequently, can denote only 
an ascent, from a descent previously made. Nor can the 
preposition (ek) out of, from, authorize any other inference, 
for though used in Acts, (viii. 39,) in the account of the 
baptism of the Eunuch, its place is supplied in Matthew, 
(lii, Ifi,) in the account of the baptism of our Saviour, by 
apo, (kto,) which has the general meaning of from, aicay 
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from.'' The passage in Matthew, (ili 16 ) theiefon might 
properly be translated : " And Jesus, when hf was baptized, 
straightway went up from the water, "f that is he ascended 
from the place where be stood when he was baptized, »h cb 
might have been either on the hank of the Jordan, or in the 
edge of the river. But in neither case d es it furnish any 
ground to infer an immersion. We haie mw piam nrd all 
the strong arguments and prof)f tfXts, which are urged in 
favor of the exclusive validity of immersion, and have found 
that not one of the arguments is sjund, ani not one f the 
positions tenable. 

We come now to consider. The usage of thp Primitive 
Chnstians, which is such as to npgalne the idea < f nnmer 

Barnabas, One of the eariitat Tithers was Bainibas 
supposed by many to be the Apistle Barnabas probably 
without sufficient reason. He wrote as appeal'^ fiom hia 
epistle, (cited by Clement, of Aletandna ^ ^"'^ T rtullian, m 
the second century ;§ by Origcn,|| in the third, and by many 
subsequent writers,) after the destruction of Jerusalem. The 

• The Apostolic Liturgy, so called, in the Syriac, reprfsents CHRim' 
at his baptism, as standing and " bowing his head" into the water. 
Ass. I. 257, 11. aST. The monuments of Ihe Greek Church represent 

the head of Jesu.'!. And in the old Syriae, the common language of 
Palestine in the time of onr Saviour's sojourn here, Ihe word denoting 
bapliso', fj V-j? was a root which signified (a stand, in all the kindred 
languages.' Heb. 105— Arab. tX+C. Hence Mlchaelis (Ed. Caslell. 
Syr. Lej.) and Gesenius (Hebrew Thesaurus) suppose it was so called, 
because the candidate alood in the margin of the water, when baptized 

+ The Peakite — old Syrian, is clearly to this purport ; the verb {.,nS») 
signifying to go up, in the eense of the Hebraism, " he went up into Um 
mountain — his own house — Jerusalem — Antioch," &,c. &c. 

1 Strom- ii. p. 410. Strom, v. p. 571. 

j DePud. c.aO. II CohLCbLL 
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whole of his epistle Is in a strain of allegory ; but we copy 
all that has any bearing on the mode of baptism. 

" Let us Qow inquire whether the Lord foretold any thing 
of the water and the cross. Now of the water, it is written 
to Israel, how that they would not receive that hapttsm, 
{Sai!Tieji,a.,) which brings to remission of sins, but would in- 
stitute another to themselves ; as saith the Prophet ; ' Be 
istonished O Fleaven ' and let the eirth tremble at it, be- 
cause this people have done two great and wicked things ; 
the\ ha\e left me the l\mg fountam, and dug for thera- 
seheg b oken cisterns {c 10 ) 

In th s place baptism has no direct leference to any mode 
of washing but refers to the partaking of that "joeW or 
fountain of hvwig wafer ' of which e^ery man, who desires 
eternal life must dnnh (John n 10-15.) If it has any 
indirect refeience to the mode cf washing, it is to those 
ceremonial w ashmgs denoting purification. That these were 
not performe 1 bv immers on s eiident from Barnabas, as 
well as from what we hdve before said on this point. In 
(. 8 he explain's the Jewibh mode of purification, described 
in Numlers {\i\ ) Thus he saj'^ The heifer to be of- 
fered by wicked men is Jesis Christ ; but the young men 
fin Numb xit the clean men] that performed the sprin- 
kivng (pavTi^ovTse ) [i e of the people, that they should be 
(lean from their sins ] signify tho c who preach to us the 
remission of siii'i an 1 the purification of the heart, to whom 
the Lord gave authontv to preach his gospel, being at the 
beginning twehe 

Here we have remission of sins and purification of 
heart wrought by ' the spnnkhng of the twelve," that is, 
Apostles. So in c. 5, (of the Old Latin Version, the Greek 
of that place being lost,} it is said, that "the Lord gave his 
body to destruction, that we might be sanctified, through the 
sins, which Is by the sprinkling (sparsione) of 
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-is blood." In all these cases remission of sins and puri- 
cation of heart," are, said to be wrought by sprinkling; and 
as these purifications are also calli^d lajUsms the inference 
is, that, in the days of Barnabas haptiim vkh performed hy 
sprinkUng, or, as the words may signify, hy pouring. There 
are, however, two other passages in the Epistle of this writer, 
which have been claimed in favor of immersion, and we give 
them both ei:tire: 

"Consider how he has joined the cross and the water, for 
this he saith : Blessed are they who when they have trusted 

o the cross de c d to ik eater \nd there was a 

V r ru ng on the r ght ha d and beaut f 1 trees grew up 
bj t and 1 e tl a si a 1 eat of tl m sha 1 I e fo ever. The 
s g fi at on of vl ch s that e des end n o the water full 
of and pollut o s but ascend bear g f u having in 

our hearts hope and fear n Jfs & b) the S r t (c. 10.) 
In respoc to the s te ees tlese eitracts printed in 

tal cs e eed o ly ay fh t hey a e quoted from Acts, 
(v 38, 39,) h re t s la guage s appl ed to both Philip 
and the Eunuch, and must, therefore, be construed in a 
similar manner. We need, therefore, only refer our readers 
to the remarks made upon that place, to show that they do 
not denote immersion. We add, however, the remark ; these 
phrases authorize us to infer that the candidate took his stand 
on, or probably in, the edge of the water, when the water was 
poured upon him, as we have seen was probable from the 
Scripture account. 

Hekmas. Another allegorical writer of the early ages of 
Christianity, was Hcrmas. He has been supposed by some 
to belong to the first century ; but this is probably a mistake. 
He seems to have written a little before the middle of the 
second century. He represents the Church under the simili- 
tude of "a great tower built upon the water, with bright 
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square stones."* The building of the tower he descnbiw as 
performed by six young men, or angels ; who first " drew 
up from the deep, stones so well polishedj that they exactly 
fitted together, so that the tower seemed to be built of one 
stone. "f The stones thus drawn up from the deep, denoted 
men of the former ages, " who died in righteousness iind 
great purity, only the seal [of baptism] was wanting to fhem, 
without which they could not enter the kingdom of God. "J 
With them ascended certain other stones, representing the 
Apostles and teachers, " who [having received the seal of the 
Son of God, and] dying after they had received his faith and 
power, preached to them who were dead, and gave them the 
same seal," that is, " the seal of baptism." These [i. e. the 
Apostles and teachers] went down into the water with them, 
[i. e. those who died in righteousness and great pufity,] and 
again came up But these [the Apostles &c ] went down 
alive, and came up ahve whereas those who wire before 
dead, went down dt^ad but came up alive § 

Thus far, there s nothing which at first sight appears to 
bear directly upon the que tn,n unler consHerat en 'iet it 
is not irrelevant for we see that those nirbteous men who 
died before the coming ol Christ, are represented as descend- 
ing into the water, dead, that is, not having received the seal 
of the Son of Gob in baptism ; while the " Apostles who had 
received this seal, it is said, descended into the water alive," 
and then administered the rite to those who had gone down 
dead. From this, therefore, we learn that the " descent into 
the water," was not, in the opinion of Hermas, baptism. 
This is also in conformity with the baptism of the Eunuch 
by Philip. In the language of Hermas, Philip, who had 
received the seal of the Son of God in the ordinance of bap^ 
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ti3in, and was therefore alivt, wpnt down into ths water 
with the Eunuch, who not having recened that seal, was 
dead , and while both were in the water, the rite of baptism 
was administered In both of thesp eases, the descent into 
the wat"r waa no part of the baptism 

The building of the tower proceeded thus far, when "the 
stones ceased to ascend from the deep and they which built, 
rested a little Then those an men commanded the multi 
tude that they should bring stones out of the tnountains for 
the building of the tower So they cut out stones of divers 
colors, from all the mountams, and bj ought them to the vir 
gins, which, when they recened, being [round, were cut 
away and made square,* and dtlivercd to] tho'se who built 
the tower "f But the stones which iiad been so cut, and 
which repiesented the persons then living, and who were to 
compose a part of the tower of the Church, were lequired 
" to he cleansed before they could be put in the building,' ^ 
which was done by the iirgins, as follows "Then those 
virgins took besoms, and cleared all the place around, and 
took away all the rubbish, and sprinkled (sparserunl) water, 
and the place became delightful, and the towci beauteous "§ 

Here we have a cleansmg, which can be applied only to 
baptism, performed by sprinkling, or pouring, spargo being 
capable of both senses As far, therefore, as any inference 
can be drawn as to the mode of baptism, it is in favor of 
applying the instrument used m performing the rite, to the 
person, and not of applying the person to the instrument, as 
IS done in cases of submeision Thrre are, however, a 
couple of passages which are usually cited in favor of im- 
mersion , both of which are quotations of the language of 
the Acts, (viu 3S 31 ) alr*>ad> spoken of and must, the^e 
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fore, be construed in accordance with what has already been 
said of that place We g\e ihem that our readers may 
see all the evidence on vvhirh the olaim of the exclusive 
validity of immersion resta The first pissage* is used in re 
ferenc to the righteous men nho died before the coming of 
Christ of which we 1 ave already spoken 

Before a man recenes the name of the Sm of Gor he 
IS ordained unto death but when he receives that seal he is 
freed from dea h and ass gned unto 1 fe Now that seal la 
the water mlo which men descend ordained unlo death but 
ascend assigned unto 1 fe 

The other passage is in the Commands f I have heard 
from CLrtain teachers thai there is no other repentance than 
that when we descend iiiti the water and receive rerai=!3ioa 
of sins Now as the whole of Heimas is allegor ea! it IS 
not certain that the water is to be under'.too I lilerallj the 
more so as the water into which men are representpd aa 
descend ng is that hy which their lives are saved f Be 
sides the lescent into the water is n I baptism in the Ian 
guage of Hennas as he speaks of men descend ig into the 
watPF who had not received the seal of baptism and of others 
descending, who had received that sea!,§ There is not, 
therefore, in these passages, any thing which at all militates 
against the conclusion before drawn from the language of 
Hermas. 

Justin Martyr. Next to Hermas, and probably cotempo- 
rary with him, was the learned and accomplished Justin, 
the Martyr. He was a native and resident of Syria, ac- 
quainted with the common or spoken Greek of Palestine, 
and had been educated in ihe most refined schools of classic 
literature. He is, therefore, an important witness as to the 

• L. iii. Sim. ii. e. 16. f L. ii- Com. it. o. 3. 

1 L. i. Vr.. iir. c. 3. 4 L. iii. Sim. ix. c. 16. 
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mode of baptism. The most full description he has given, 
is contained in his first Apology, or Defence of tke Okrislian 
Religion, addressed to the Roman Emperor, about A. D. 150.* 

" We then lead them [the candidates for baptism] to a 
place where there is water, and tiiey are regenerated, (ava- 
yemeu,) in the same mode of regeneration as we were regen- 
erated ; for they are washed (XouTpov) in water, in the name 
of God, the Father and Lord of the Universe, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost , for Christ has said, e\cept ye he 
regeiteraled, {avKysv^sw,) ye can not enter into the kingdom of 
God." He also quotes, in imniediate connection with this, 
and as bearing directly upon the ■lame point Isaiah i 16 
" Wash you, (Xouu,) make you clean " " And this washing," 
(XoiN-pou,) he saySjf is " calif d illumination " 

That this is a description of baptism, admits not of doubt, 
and there is a remark which naturally arises from the Ian 
guage of Justin, too important to he omitted m this place 
It is claimed and admitted, that in classic Greek, haptizo, 
more generally denotes a wishing perfoimed hj applying 
tlte thing baptized to the elenient in w hicfi thf- baptism h as 
performed, and that louo is the pioper word to be used to 
signify washing of a general natme, oi, more piopcrly, ■when 
it is performed by applying the water to the person washed. 
Now as Justin was a thorougli classic scholar, and also 
familiar with the spoken Greek of Palestine, it is evident 
that he is the most competent witness that can be produced, 
concerning the coramoil meaning of baptizo, in Palestinian 
Greek, in accordance with which it is used in Scripture, as 
is now admitted by all criiics.:): 



Thirlby, Lond. 1729, e 

t Page 94, or 90, and c. 80. 

t Stuart Gr. Gram. H. T. Gerard, Inst. Bib. Crit. P. I. o, 
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The first thiiig to be, obseivei, is that Justin, in writing 
to the Roman Emperor Piii= who was also (erspd m classic 
Greek, but knew nothing of an\ pecuh^ntiPS of the Palesti 
nian, never uses haptao, to denote baptism which word, as 
understood by the Emperor, «oii d signify that the candidate 
was put mto the water, but alwa\s uses loao, from which 
he would understand that the water was applied to the per 
son. Hence, f baptism was performed by immersion in the 
days of Justm, he mtentionalh a\oided language which 
would have been understood, and used such as lie knew 
would mislead, and that, when he could gain nothing by it, 
and could have no mjtive to do it Not ro when he writes 
against Jews fa m liar with all the peculiaiities of the dia 
lects of Palestine , for in his Dial^ue with Tryplw the Jew, 
he uses haptno ani louo as '^yn^nymous term> * The au 
thonty of Justin, therefore sustains the conclusion diawn 
from our examination of the Scripture lexical usage, that 
baptizo and Zomo, in the common Greek of Pakstine, were 
words of similar import , and h nee the u'.e of this word m 
Scripture, to denote baptism can mt c^en laise a presump 
tion in favor o^ immeTsion \ 

There is another pa&sage in Justin, stil! more decisive , 
in which he declares that baptism was pert imed bv sprin 
kling To a full understanding of the passage, we must 
bear in mmd, that Justin in his Apology was attempting to 
show, that the various heithen mjstenes were imitations if 

-This will be eepn by compinns pp IhS 164 173 174 193 194 
Lond. Ed.; pp. asi 239 93r 946 Par Ed 

t The old Synac word for haph m (^iaii) hid dlao a pecul ar 
usage, 08 wiil be seen when we come to speak of the Syriao tranBlations 
of ga^r,t,<.,. The 6rst distinct trace of baptism by iminersian, 19 in Cyril, 
about A. D. 330, who employs the word .amivm, instead of fiairr,\a. and 
gives as a reason, that we auhmerge three timea, becanse CHKiar was in 
the earth three nights. Cat. ii. 386. 
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the rites and oi-dinances instituted by God ; that " they er- 
roneously imitated what was really perfonned, because they 
did not perfectly understand the prophecy."* Thus he says, 
the story of the ascent of Bacchus and Bellerophon into 
heaven, were imitaiio/w of the prophecies concerning Christ; 
also, that some of the stories of Hercules and Esoulapius,f 
were copied from the character of the same being. So also 
lie says, that the demons raised up false Christs, to deceive 
the people,^ and that the practices of the priests were imi- 
tations of what Moses did.^ Hence, he says: "It is not, 
therefore, thai we hold the same opinion with others, but that 
ail others speak in imitation {y.i^wfi.iviii) of ours."|| Then, 
after giving the account of baptism, quoted above, he says ; 

"This washing (Xourpov) is called illumination, since the 
minds of those who are thus instructod, are enlightened. 
And he who is so enlightened, is washed, (Xouu,) [i. e. hap- 
tized,~\ also in the name of Jesus Christ, who was crucified 
under Pontius Pilate, and in the name of the Holt Ghost, 
who, by the prophets, foretold all things concerning Jesus. 
The demons, also, who heard that this washing, {>jiM-pov,) 
[i. e. of f'tiptisin,'] was predicted by the prophet, caused, that 
those who entered into their holy places, and were about to 
approach them, to offer libations and the fat of victims, 
should sprinkle (pavri^w) themselves." 

Two things are asserted by Justin, in this place: (1,) that 
the baptism of demons was Ay sprinkling, and, (2,) that this 
was in iTnitation of Christian baptism. Hence, it follows, that 
Christian baptism was sometimes at least performed by sprin- 
kling.^ Justin also distinguishes the " going down into the 

• C. 70. t C. 71. 1 Cc. 73, 75. ^ C. 81. 

II C. 78, p. 93, Par. Ed., Apol. I. 

1 St. Cyprian, A. D. 256, eajs, the Bacrament is equiJly efficacious, 
whether the person be plunged in water, or whether it be sprinkled upon 
him. Ep. 65. 
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water," from the baptism. Thus he says, that " Jesus 
coming to the river Jordan where John was baptizing, he 
(John) went down with Je^us into the water."* 

Clement of Alexandria, about A. D. 190. The works of 
tils l-dther that haie come down to us contain ven little 
on th s s ibject But wl it thev dc contain is in aecorlance 
with the testimony of Justin Thus whtn speakmg of the 
svmbolical meaning of tie e\terna] rites of relig on he 
saja j- Rut the pu if ciit on we are t seek and obsei e is 
that of a hoi J heart. That also, of n hioh baptism (jsa.-xui^i.a.) 
WHS the image, and which Moses taught the Poets, was in 
in this wise : 

" ' When sho. had washed herself (udpaivo) in water, having 
ornaments in all her garments, Penelope came to prayers.' 

" ' And Telemachus, having washed his hands (utttu) in 
the sea, offered vows to Minerva.' 

" This was the custom of the Jews ; and often they hap- 
tited Q3aiiri^u) in bed. Well, therefore, is it said, ' l!e not 
washed (XouTpu) in body, but in mind.'" And in another 
place, he says 4 " But if he [Christ] was perfect, where- 
fore, then, was he baptized, (^olitti^w) ? It became him, say 
thev to fulfil the human piofession Well, I t,oncede this 
As soon, tht re to re as he was baptized { jkiitj^w) b) John, 
he was perfected ' True Then he learned nothing moie 
fiom him* Nothing He was complete, save onlv inash 
tng {XautfiiS,) and the Spirit coming, he was sanctified " 
This indiscnmuiate usp of Jouo, mpto, loutro, and haph^ 
and the ap[)li(,afion of this laltei woid to all the Jewish 
waahinsT':, is conclusne evidence thai Clement did not sup 
DOoe the word bapiizo to signify immersion onH, and that 
<e ased it in the same general sensn m which Ju^tm em 
ployed It 

• Dial. Tiyph, P. 11. p.33I. t Slrom. iv. 531. t Psdag. i. S. 
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Teetullian. We procepd lo examine Tertullian on the 
i..ode of baptism. But, before we do this, we must premise : 
(1.) Though the earliest of the Latin Fathers, Tertullian was a 
Carthagenian by birth, and Latin was not his mother tongue. 
Conseiiuentlj', we can not look foi that nice discrimination 
m the choice of words, we should natuiallj e\ppct in a na 
tive Latin (2 ) Another c<iu-,e of obs(urit\ in the wiitings 
of Teitullian, is to be found in the characti r of his figuies, 
which are often farfotched and unnatural, and frequently 
clothed m high sounding, pompous epithits* (1 ) Tertul 
Imn led the way in ad.iptmg the Christian litera'uie of the 
Greeks, to the genius of the Latin tongue f 

Tertullian uses several words to denote baptism (1 ) 
Whfn quoting from the Bible «heie the onginat is baptizo, 
he either tranofeis the wort), )i uses fmgo, which, Valp^:|: 
says, signifies to ii-n, dye, Ungc, stam § Thus, in citing the 
command to the Apiatks, "commanding that thty should 
baptize (lifigiierent) in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Huli GhoiT ' || (3 ) When 'speaking of 
baptism, and not quoting from tht Bible, he uses l/ngo much 
oftrnfT than an\ Other woid 1i Occasionall'v he uses lavo, 

» Dupin. Hist. Eco. Writ. I. p. 83. f Gles. Ecc. Hist. Div. Hi. ^ 64. 

J Etym. Die. p. 475. 

§ And Forcellini, an Italian leiicogTaphcr, of tho Latin tongue, (Lat. 
Die, 3 rola. 4ta. Loud., 1838,) definGs it by to dip, itnmeTse. wet, moisten, 
bathe, and gives us its equivalent in Greek, "tj-u, BptV, "ip"'™, (Juim*. 
The same author defines mergo, " lo dip, plunge, sink, immerse, and 
overwhelm." 

11 Adv. Prax. c. 26, &.c. 

1 Tertiillian'B favorite word was tingo, probably from Ihe idea thnl 
biptisin impressed upon us a new and peculiar hue or coioi r>f character. 
Indeed, tliis opinion is found in all the African writers, us Tertutlian, 
Cyprian, and Augustine. See Tert. Oh Baptiaiai Cyp. On the Chuee 
of God, 2. 3 ; TeaUmovies agalnai the Jews, iii. 35-28 ; Bing. xl 1. ^ 7. 
The same idea also occurs in the Ethiopian version of the SerlptufCB. 
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"to wash, bathe, sprinkle;" mergo, "to sink, or plunge,'" 
according to classic usage — but fo wash simply, in vulgar 
Latin, to which Tertullian approximates ; and ahhw, " to 
wash, to purify." (3.) He also denotes baptism by aspergo, 
" to sprinkle."* Thus, speaking of the hypocrisy of those 
who desired baptism without true repentance, he says ; " No 
man should grant to such false penitents, one sprinkling 
(asperginem) of water, "f A similar usage occurs in cc. 5, 
12, of his treatise On Baptism. From all this, the neces- 
sary inferences are, that Tertullian does not use the Latin 
language wiiJi perfect classic certainty ; and that the prac- 
tice in regard to baptism, in his time, was various—the 
quantity of water being considered unessential. This is a 
fact, expressly asserted by Tertullian. Thus,$ " There is 
no difference whether we are washed (diluvatur) in the sea, 
(marij) or a pond, (stagno,) in a river, (flumine,) or spring, 
(fonte,) in a standing pool, (lacu,) or running hrook, (alvcs.) 
Nor is there any difference between those whom John hap- 
Used (tinxit) in Jordan, and Peter in the Tiber !" This Ian- 
guage of Tertullian is the more conclusive, as he seems to 
have placed a higher estimate upon the effect of baptism, than 
was authorized by the Church at that lime. 

Wc have now, wo believe, examined every passage in the 
Scriptures, and every passage in the Fathers of the two first 
centuries, that boars upon the mode of baptism, and upon a 
review of the whole evidence on this .subject, we are autho- 
rized to say, that there is not, either in the Bible, or the 
writings of the Christians to the end of the second century, 
any thing which will establish the claim that baptism was 
performed by the Apostles and Primitive Christians by im- 
the modern sense of the word. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

SUBJECTS OF BAPTISM. 

That believing adulls are proper subjecfs of baptism, all 
allow. But is baptism to be administered to any but adulls? 
To this, some reply in the negative ; we, in the affirmative. 
We proceed, therefore, to the proof. 

I. "Go ye, therefore, teach all nations, baptizing them in 
the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost; teaching them to observe all things whatsoever'! 
have commanded you." {Matt, xxviii, 19, 20.) 

In this commission, three things are to be observed : — 

(1 ) The Apostles were to teach all nations. 

(2 ) Thei were to baptize all nations 

(*! ) They were to temh all nations whalsotver had been 
c immandtd them 

In reference to the teaching all nations, we observe, that 
the origmal (fia^TSjtj) does not signify to leach, in the pres- 
ent sense of that woid It9 proper signification is, if we 
may be allowed the woid, W disciple This may be done, 
m some measure, by teacliing and instructing, and gen 
erally, though not neceasaiily implies some degree of it 
The teacktng however mentioned undei the third head, 
(SiSaSxu,) IS distinct from that under tlie first head, and de 
nites that kind of instruction given by a master to bia pu 
pils A literal rendenng of the foregoing passage, would 
be " Go ye, disciple all nations, hapUxmg them in the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost , 
teaching them to obseive all things whatsoever I have com 
manded you " 

From this it is eiidrnt, that the first clause, " dtsnple all 

nations," includes, in general terms, what is more parttcu- 

6* 
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larly pointed out m both of th others, that is haptizeng" 
and teaching ' as the means ot makLnir disciples The 
first idea which occurs upon rsading this passagi it, that it 
IS not to he understood in its most literal sense a? no one 
pif tends that all iial 011= ' were to bp baptized m a mass or 
boJy We are therefore jbl ged to seek some rule of inter 
piPtation whuh will enable us tD give it a consistent and 
reasonable coistruction The rule must al<io be one which 
will apply bfth tt baptizing and teaching as both are clothed 
in the same general terms Some cnnsitrue the command to 
mean , Teach all who are capable of hnng faiighl and hap 
lEc those whom ye teach But this la framing a tulc ap 
plicablp only to one clause, and from the crnstruction of 
that clause deducmi; a luk by wh ch to construe the other 
We are will ng to abide the lule of interpretation our oppo 
nents have fiamed if they will be consistent and apply Jl 
to all the clauses in the order in which they are gnen by 
the Evangelist It will then read Go ■ye disciple all that 
are capable of hettig dtscipled, baptizing all who are capable 
of reeemng baptism and teachmg all teho are capable qfbetng 
lavghi ' 

If this be the meaning of the passage it djes not devoUe 
upon those who believe in the necessifv and authoritv of 
infant haptum to do moie than show that infants are capable 
of rerfivtng bapliim , a point so self evident that those who 
deny it assume the burden of proof, for though it is a 
sound (ule, that no man shall be bound to prove the negative 
of a general proposition it is no less a sound rule that he 
who limit-i the language of such a piopoaition must pro^e 
the limitation If then it be affirmed that infants are not 
included m this general language it is the dutj of those 
who make the affirmation to prove its truth And if Ihey 
can not pro\e its truth then infant baptism la not only Ian 
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ful, but is commanded. The language of St. Mark clearly 
sustains lliis conclusion: — "Go yc into all the world, and 
preach the gospel unto every creature," that is, to all human 
creatures. (Mark xvi, 15.) 

2. The next passage which authorizes "infant baptism" 
is ; " Suffer little children to come unto me, and forbid them 
nut, for of such is the kingdom of heaven." (Matt. six. 14; 
Mark x. 14 ; Luke xviii. 16.) It is worthy of remark, as a 
singular, as well aa an unusual coincidence, that the three 
Evangelists considered this passage of sufficient importance 
to be recorded at full length in each of their gospels, and all 
have given it in the same language, except that Mark and 
Luke have " the kingdom of God," instead of " the kingdom 
of heaven." Upon this, two questions arise : — 

(1.) What is meant by " the kingdom of heaven V 

(2.) And what, by commg to Christ^ 

First, what is meant by "the kingdom of God," and "the 
kingdom of heaven," m these passages' These phfaaes 
may dtnole two things — rither thp Church Triumphant 
above, or the Church Militant on earth, or both togi-ther 
As to the first of these significations, there will be no doubt, 
nor is there any more loom for doubt a^ to the second, as 
we have already 'ihow n, in a former chapter It is clear, 
therefore, that by the phrase, "the kingdom of heaven," 
and "the kingdom of God," the Church on earth may he 
meant. Whether that be the meaning in this passage, de- 
pends upon the construction to be put upon it, to which we 
shall soon refer 

Second, what is meant bv commg to Chbist ? The answer 
to this, as to the other ipqmiy, is twofold. We are said "to 
come to Christ," when we submit ourselves to him, giving 
up our souls and bodies to him and to his service, by repent- 
ance, feith, and obedience. We are also said to come to 
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Christ, when we enroll our names upon the list of his pro- 
fessed disciples and followers by publicly professing his 
name betore men No man can come to Christ in the first 
of these senses, except by that true and living faith, which 
qualifies for admission inti the New Jerusalem above; but 
many comi to f hbist, by such a public profession of his 
name, and thm enter the Church rn earth, who are never- 
theless to be reckoned among the had, who, when " the net 
is diawn ashore,' will be cast away If, therefore, by "the 
kingdom of heaven," in the foregoing places, the Church on 
earth is meant, then coming to Christ in baptism, must he 
the mode designated, and if this mode of coming to Christ he 
the one intended, then the Church on earth must be the one 

Now nothing can bo plainer, than that UtUe children were 
" to come to Chkist," and that such were to enter into " the 
kingdom of liea\ en " If, then, bj " the kingdom of heaven" 
!s meant ihf Church, it fallows necessarily, that they were 
to enter the Church hy hapttsm , for it is admitted by ail, 
that baptism w the onlj rite of initiation into the Church. 
Htnce if It be shown that a ptrsion has received baptism, 
then we know that he it, a member of the Church; or if it 
be shown that a person is a member of the Church, then we 
know that he has been baptized If, then, it be shown that 
children are members of the Church, or are considered fit 
subjects to become members, then w e have shown that they 
haie been baptized, oi are fit sub|ect'^ for baptism. It fol- 
lows, therefore from thf foregoing ^mssages, either that chil. 
dren are to come to Christ b^ being received info his Church 
by baptism ; or that being unworthy to join the Church Mili- 
tant, they are to be transported immediately to the abodes 
of blessedness, in the Church Triumphant — a conclusion they 
can not avoid. Unless, then, we are willing to abide this 
absurdity, we must allow that little children are to be made 
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members of the Church, and that infant baptism is, therefore, 
conimani^ed.* 

3. The foregoing passages prove that little children were 
to receive the ordinance of baptism ; we shall now show that 
they actualh were baptized in the days of the Apostles. 
Thus, St Paul says to thp Corinthians "The unbelieving 
husband is sanctified by the wife, and the unbelieving wife 
is sanctihed by the husband , else were your children un- 
clean but now art thf-y hoH ' (1 Cor. vii. 14.) It is 
admitted by all that this passage is not to be interpreted in 
Its most hipral '^ense, as those woids are now understood, for 
then the faith of the wife would become the failh of the hus. 
band, and the faith of the husband would become the faith 
of the wife, and the faith of either would become the faith 
ol the whole familj, so that the whole family would be finally 
saied by the faith of one of its members, which is not only 
absurd, but contrary to the declarations of Scripture. 

It will assist us in the interpretation of this text, to ascer- 
tain what the Apostle took for granted, and what he desired 
to prove. When, therefore, the Apostle says ; " The unbe- 
lieving husband is sanctified by the wife, and the unbelieving 
wife is sanctified by the husband ; else were your children 
unclean, but now are they holy," he assumes, that " children 
whose parents were both believers, were sanctified, or holy," 
and reasoning from that assumption, assures the CoHnthians, 
that " children who had one believing parent, were placed 
in the same situation ; else, (i<i<ei,)for otJtermse,^ they would 
be unclean, that is, unsancUJied and unholy." Our first in- 
quiry must be, therefore, what is the Scriptural meaning of 



■> This pBBaa^ was Eo unirersally understood to apply to baptism, in 
(he days of Tertullian, that he felt himself called upon to explain it 
away. De Bap. c. 18. See Apos. Cons. vi. 15, 

t Rob. Gr. Lei. p. 296 ; Bull. Gr. Gram. J 149. 
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agiazOf [a'yia^<^,) to saTwtify ? and agios, {ayiog,) "holy?" and 
when, and in what sense, could ihe children of believing 
parents be said to be sanctified ? 

(1.) What is the meaning of agiazo, "to sanctify?" The 
usual signification of this word is, to set apart, or consecrate 
to IM service of God. Thus, in Matthew, (xxiii. 17, 19:) 
" Whether is greater, the gold, or the temple that sanctifieth 
the gold!" So St. Paul addresses his Epistle; "Unto the 
Church of God which is at Corinth, unto them that arc sanc- 
tified in Christ Jesus." (1 Cor. i. 2.) And again he says 
to the same Church ; " But ye are washed, (cmtoXoiju,) i. e. in 
baptism, but ye are sanctified, i. e. set apart, or consecrated 
[o the service of God by baptism," (I Cor. vi. 11,) Nei- 
ther of these passages from Corinthians, can be confined to 
that sanclification of hearl, which is wrought "by the renew- 
ing of the HoLV Ghost;" for both are addressed to all the 
mdividuals composmg the Church at Ccrinth among whom 
were some bad men as we learn from the cpNlle itaelf 
Anolher and a more crncluane pioof, that this word does 
not mean purification of heart alone i* lo be found in the 
fact that the sami languagt is applied to Chri'jt himielf, 
" Say ye of him, whom the Father hath sanctified, and sent 
into the world." (John x. 36.) In no sense could Christ 
be said to be sanctified, except as he was set apart to the 
office of Mediator, &c. This is indeed its more usual sense, 
both in the New Testament and in the Septuagint, where it 
is used for the Hebrew m"ip, " to consecrate, to make holy by 
consecration." The language of St. Paul "to the jainto at 
Ephesus," is decisive on this point: — That he Trdght sanctify 
(aj-ia^u) and cleanse it with the washijig (Xourpo) of water." 
(Eph. V. 26.) ■ This can mean nothing but baptism, and 
hence, when agiazo is applied to ihe members of the Church 
collectively, including, of course, the good and bad members, 
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it means that tht^y have been sanctified, i. e. set apart to the 
worship and service of God by baptisji.* 

The game conclusion must be drawn from an examitiation 
of the word agios. This word, says Tittman,j- " is rarely or 
never used by the Greek writers, for that purity of mind, 
which theologians have called sanctity, but it constantly de- 
notes that which is consecrated to the Gods." In the New 
Testament it is applied to both persons and things. As the 
Prophets, (Luke i. 70 ; Acts iii. 21 ; 2 Peter i. 21 ;) lo the 
priesthood of the Christian, {1 Peter ii. 5;) to the Apostles, 
{Eph. iii. 5;) to the Angels, (Matt. xxv. 31;) to places, 
(Acts vii. 33;) and especially to Jerusalem, {Matt. iv. 5;) 
to the Temple, (1 Cor. iii. 17 ;) and also to all who professed 
the Christian name. (At x 13 1 41 10 R m. 

i. 7; viii. 27.) It is cl a th f that th h Id n of 
Christians were holy, and a u t f 11 w f m th n d- 

erations, in the sense of h b d t G d 

(2.) Our next inquiry h tl 1 Id n f be! ng 
parents had been sanetifi d Tl y w rta ly n c- 

tifiod " by the renewing of the Holy Ghost," in consequence 
of the faith of either or both of the parents ; nor were they 
sanctified in the sense of being consecrated to God, by the 
simple act of the parents' faith. Something more is neces- 
sary, as a sanctification or consecration requires a public 
act of dedication to God, which, in reference lo Christians, is 
done in baptism. But still, tiie sanctification of the children, 
is said by the Apostle to be in consequence of the faith of the 
parent. Now the parent could in no way sanctify the child, 
except by otfering him, through faith in the Lord Jesds, in 
the ordinance of baptism, that he might be sanctified; that 

• Origin Bftys, Ep. Rom. v. 9, " The Church derived from the Apos- 
tles Ihe tradition lo give baptism to infante." See hIsq Horn, Lev. viii. 3. 
+ Synom. N. T. c. 9, p. 37. 
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IS, be set apart and consecrated to the service of God, in that 
holy rt Our orlj alternat^e theiefore s to conclude 
that the Ap stle uses the same language in the same sense 
here as elsewhere m his epstles and if he do s so then this 
passage contains an unequivocal decUration of the blessed 
Apostl Paul that the children of the Corinlhian Christians 
had received the ordinance of baftism 

In accordance with tl s conclu^ on isi the language of St 
Paul Eph VI 1 and Pol in 20 CI Idrcn obey jour pa 
rent? n the Lord etc thereby show iig that these weie 
included in the nun bei of the sa nts to which these epis 
tie" were addresseii (Cpl ii 1 Col i 1 ) and must there 
foie, have been baptized. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

OF BAPTISM CO:<TINUED. 

To the Scriptural evidence on this subject, we shall add 
the testimony of (he eariiest Fathers. 

Herhas describes the subsequent conduct of all who had 
received this rite, under the similitude of twelve mountains. 
The _^r«t mountain was "black," and was composed of 
"those who had revolted from the failh, that is, had aposta- 
tized, for whom there was no repentance."* The se.cnml 
was " smooth," and composed of " hypocrites, for whom there 
was no repentance, "f The ihird was " covered with thorns 
and brambles," and was composed " of those who had been 
choked with ihe affairs of the world, to whom a " space for 
repentance was allowed.":]; The fourth had herbs, "with 
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dry roots and green tops, which withered in the sun," and 
denoted the "doubtful, who live in words, but are dead in 
works," To these " space of repentance was also given."* 
Tha fflh was "steep and craggy, but had green grass," 
and signifies "those who believed and were faithfu], but 
were bold and seIf-conceited."f The sixth was "filled with 
small clefts," and denoted thos« " who had had controversies 
among themselves, by reason of which their faith lan- 
guished. ":f The seoenih was green and flnuiislmg and 
denoted " those who were always good and upright fj The 
eighth was " filled with abundance of springs by which all 
creatures of God were waterid and denoted (he faithful 
teachers of the word of God || The ninth was diserl, 
and covered with serpents and denoted such ministers as 
had discharged their rainistrv amiss but to « h m space 
of repentance svas allowed H The tenth was covered 
with trees affording shade for (he cattle," which were " the 
faithful Bishops and Governors of the Church."** The 
eleventh bad " treiS of divers sorts of fruits," and denoted 
■' those who had suffered for the name of the Lord."-1-t The 
twelfth mountain was wMte, and denoted " such as have be- 
lieved as sincere children, into whose thoughts no malice ever 
came, who had never knoum icliat sin was, but had always con- 
tinvfid in their integrity. Wherefore this kind of mortals 
shall without doubt enter into the kingdom of God.":|:^ 
"Wherefore because those who had believed of that moun- 
tain were very innocent, the Lord of the tower commanded 
that they which Vfere of the roots of this mountain should be 
placed in the building ; for he knew that if they were put 
inUfcthe building, tJioy would continue bright, nor would any 
of them become black. "^^ 

* C. 31. t C. 2a. t C. 93. ^ C. 24. || C. 25. 
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Wt; haie gneii a full account of these sjmbohcal moun 
faina that our readera might see foi iheinsehes that the 
twelfth niountaui is descriptue only of children at d can de 
note noth ig but chiH m and infanfs who havitg leccned 
the s al of lapti^m died before ti cy had known sin Hence 
It follows that ikildren and infants m Hie days of Hrnnas 
recened the nte of iaptisn and that too by spnn^liiig or 
pouring AVhen this nte was administered to adulti the 
cand latPa seem to have stood m the edge of the vatei 
f ihc) iveie baptized in a brook or rner or by the side 
of tht water m other cases when the water was poured 

Justin Martyr There is one passage in Justin wl ich 
the princ pies ot jubt criticism rtquire us ti apph to infants 
as subjects of bapt s n Thus he says T} ere are 7ian> 
of both scves sixty or seventy years of age who had b en 
disnpkd ((i.aSi\'rsvu) lo Chei'st ii chillJwod (vai) * 

To this It IS objected by 'fomc (1 ) That pais d es not 
always s gnify children but sometimes joutha and that llii"ie 
migl t have been ma !e dist iples upon their own faith M t 
grant that pais does not necessarily though it does usually 
signify a child in the virtcteitt ?enae of the word but it is 
admitted that it is nearly or quile equivalent to ch7d ac 
cordinfj to Its uommon meaning The wor 1 ckildltood Iheie 
fore by whith we have rendered pais is the tiue meaning 
of the 1 ginal They also object C ) Thut to diiciple does 
not mean to bapt %e an J does not npcessardy imply that bip 
tzsm naa performed in childhool In answer to this objeo 
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tion, we may say, frst ; Tt is evident, if they had been 
baptized, they were baptized when they were discipled, 
which no one doubts ; and, second. The language does imply 
that they had become Christians, and, consequently, must 
have received the rite of baptism. 

iRENa^Tis, bishop of Lyons, in Gau!, lived and wrote about 
A. D. 175. His work Against Heresy, has ever been held 
in high repute. He saya :* "Christ came to save all per- 
sons by himself; all, I mpan, who are regenerated (renas- 
cuntur, i. e. baptized^) unto God ; infaiOs, (infantes,) and little 
ones, (parvulos,) and children, (jmeros,) and young persons, 
(^juvenes,) and old persons, (seniors.) Therefore he went 
thi-ough all ages ; and for infants, became an infant, that he 
might sanctify infants; and for little ones, became a little 
one, that he might sanctify those of that age ; and also give 
them an example of goodness, juslice, and dutifuiness." 

The only objection which it has been possible to raise 
against this passage, is (o doubt whether it has reference to 
baptism. But such an objection can have no force, even 
with the merest tyro in ecclesiastical history. Those who 
are not familiar with it, we refer to the language of Justin, 
above quoted, and lo the following, from IreniEus t:|: " And 
because lie rcnuncialioii of baptism — of that rpgeneratimt 
(baptismatis ejus re generation is) which is unto God." And,§ 



• L. ii. c. 39. 

t On (lie meaning of renascor, see Orig. ad Rom. G. Cyp. Ep. Ad. 
Fidum, Cyr. Jerus. Cat. Mjs- 1. Greg. Naz. Oral. Sane, Lav. BasH 
Eihor, Bap. and Chrjs. .lerom. Angus. Thcod. &e. Also, all the an. 
cieni Baptismal Liturglea, as, Lit. Ant. Aas. II. 930, Armenian, lb. II. 
198, Apos. Jems. lb. II. 366, Ales, Copt. lb. II. 165, Old Gallic, lb, II. 
4a, Sjriac, lb. II. 258, &c. The difficulty is not lo find proof in favor 
of this interpretation, bot to find authorities against it. 



§ L. iii. c. 19. 
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76 KNOWLEDGE OF THE FATHERS. 

" Christ gave his disciples the power of regeneration (rogen- 
erafionis) into God, saying to fhpm, ' Go, teach all nations, 
baptizing them,'" &a. 

We must here add a word concerning the knowledge of 
Justin and Irenteus upon these subjects, and of the means 
they had of acquainting themselves with the practices of the 
Apostolic age. Justin tells us, that when he wrote, A. D. 
150, persons were living seventy years of age, who became 
Christians in their childhood. Such persons must have heen 
born as early as A. D. 80, or twenty years before the death 
of St. John, and, consequently, they must have known what 
was the practice of the Apostles, From these, Justin could 
obtain the most satisfactory information. Nor were the 
means of information possessed by Irenseus, less satisfactory, 
for he tells us himself, that ho was a pupil of Polycarp, 
bisliop of Smyrna,* and Polycarp we Itnow was a pupil of 
the Apostle and beloved disciple, St. John.f Polycarp, 
therefore, knew personally, and I 
carp, what was the Apostolic practi 
of the existence of infant baptisn 
panied by any intimation that it 
work written expressly to point oi 
elusive evidence that it had been practised from the days of 
the Apostles. The testimony of these tvvo writers, does, 
therefore, render it certain, that infant baptism was practised 
in the Primitive and Apostolic Church. No evidence could 
be more entirely decisive on this point. 

TERTtTLLiAN. We will consider next the case of Tertul- 
lian, a presbyter in the Church at Carthage, who was con- 
temporary with Irenieus, and wrote about A, D. 195. He 
was a man of ardent temperament, something wanting In 
sound judgment, and in the latter part of his life, not en- 



i knew from Poly. 
36, and the bare 
I by Irenjeus, 
was an innovation, 
t all innovations, is 



• Ep. Flor. . 



' Martyr. Ign. 
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tirely sound in the faith. Among other strange notions that 
he fell into, one was, that sin, after baptism, could hardly be 
pardoned ; or, in other words, that all sin, after baptism, 
was sin against the Holy Ghost. Hence he advised the 
delay of baptism. The following is from his treatise On 
Baptism* 

" Therefore, according to the condition and disposition ot 
persons, and also their age, the delay of baptism is more ad- 
visable ; especially in the case of little children., (parvvlos.) 
.... Our LoKD says, indeed, ' Forbid them not to come 
unto me.' Therefore let them come when they understand; 
when they are instructed why it is that they come."']' 

Two remarks are suggested by this quotation ; first, thai 
Tertullian, in advising the delay of infant baptism, recog- 
nizes the existence of the practice in the Church at that 
time; and, second, that he uiiderstood the passage, "SutTer 
liltle children to come unto me, and forbid them not," (Matt. 
xis. 14 ; Mark x. 14 ; Luke xviii. 16 ;) as did the Primitive 
Church generally, and as the principles of common-sense 
interpretation now require us to construe it, to denote coming 
to Christ in baptism. Tertullian also understands the pas- 
sage, (1 Cor. vii. 14,) of which we have before spoken, to 
denote bapfism. Thus he quotes the passage r " Of either 
parent sanctified, the children tliat are born are holy;" by 
reason of the prerogative of that seed, and also the instruc- 
tion in theii; education ; else, says he, loere they unclean. 

• C. 18. 

t 111 4he days of Cyprian, A. D. 950, a coQncil wbb held at Carthage, 

traptizin^ tKfore the eighlti day was GOTH^idered, and al\ were of oplit. 
ion that it might be done before Ihat. (Ep. Fidus.) Now, as Cyprian 
was the pupil and an admirer of Tertullian, (Jerom. Script. Ecc.,) the 
language of the pupil may fairly he quoted, to show the opinion of the 
maeler on this subject. 
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But yet meaning to be understood thus ; that the children of 
the faithful, are designed for holiness ;* that is, " baptismal 
holiness. "j- That Tcrtullian was opposed to infant baptism, 
no one doubts, and this fact is the most conciusive evidence 
of the existence of the practice, as no one would oppose a 
thing which had no existence. 

We have now examined all the passages in the Bible, and 
the Fathers of the two first centuries, which have any direct 
bearing on the question touching the subjects of baptism ; 
and are authorized to say, that the evidence is conclusive in 
favor of the right of infants to baptism. 

Therfi are several other arguments in proof of the con- 
clusion here drawn, but we have extended tliis examination 
so much beyond our original intention, that we shall barely 
enumerate them. 

I. That the quantity of water is not essential to the ordi- 

1. Because baptism being symbolic of purification, the 
rule given by Christ to Peter, (John xiii.,) he that was 
washed in part, was clean every whit, is applicable.^ 

2. From the cases of household baptism, as in the cases 
of Cornelius, (Acts x.;) of Lydia, (Acts xvi. ;) of the Jailer, 
(Acts xvi.;) of Crispus, (Acts xviii. and 1 Cor. i.;) of Ste- 
phanus and Gaius, (1 Cor. i. ;) and of the baptism on the 
day of Pentecost, (Acts ii. ;) and at Samaria, by Philip, 
(Acts viii. ;) which alone would render infant baptism highly 
probable. 

II. That infants are to be admitted to baptism and the 
privileges of the new covenant, we also infer : — 

1. From the fact that the Christian Church has succeeded 



• De An[ma, c. 39. t De Bap. o. 13. 

t This teil was uuderslood by Tcrtullian, as having tspeoial refer- 
ence to baptism. De Bapt. c. IS. 
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the Jewish Churcli, into which iiifaiits were received by ex- 
press command. That it has so succeeded, is evident from 
what we have before said ; and also, 

(1.) Because the blessings promised to Abraham, at the 
institution of the covenant, of which circumcision was the 
seal, were intended for the Gentiles also, through faith in 
Jesus Chuist. (Gen. xvii.; Gal. iii. 19-29.) 

(2.) Because the covenant made with Abraham, was not 
disannulled by the fulfilling of the law given at Stnai;. ana 
must, therefore, continue in force. {Gal. iii. 17.) 

(3.) Because all persons who have been baptized into 
ChrTst, are Abraham's seed, and heirs to the promises con- 
tained in the covenant made with him. (Gal. iii. 27, 29.) 

2. We also infer that infants should be offered to God in 
baptism, upon the faith of the pai'ent, or master, because thn 
blessings which Christ conferred upon men, were frequently 
given to children and servants, on (he faith of the parents or 
master. Thus, the servant of the centurion was healed, 
upon the faith of his master. (Matt, viii.) The ruler's 
daughter was restored to life and health, on account of her 
father's faith, (Luke viii. ;) and the woman of Samaria, by 
her faith, obtained the like blessing for her daughter, (Matt. 
XX.) And the little children, on whom Christ bestowed his 
blessing, were presented to him on the faith of believing 
parents. In view of these, and many other facts of a similar 
character, it is impossible for us to see how any servant of 
Christ can reject from his covenant, those to whom He ex- 
tended those blessings while on earth, and of whom He said, 
" of such is the kingdom of God," 
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CHAPTER IX. 

INCIDENTAL PROOF AS TO THE MODE OF BAPTISM. 

In the discussion of this question, reference is often made 
to the present practice of the Oriental Churches. We add, 
therefore, the customs of ihose Cliurches, to satisfy the curi- 
osity of. such as lay any stress upon it. 

Abmbmiams " The Priest then asks the name of 

the cliild, and taking him on his left arm, and supporting his 
feet with his right, he puts him into the font, his head'being 
kept mit of the water.* Then with the hollow of his hand, he 
pours water upon the child three times, baptizing him,"f &c. 

Syro- Jacobites " The child is then put into the 

font with his face toward the Kast, and his head being sup- 
ported by the right liand of the Priest, the mater is taken up in 
ilte hollow of Ids lift hand, and poured three times upon the 
head, while he says, ' N. is baptized,' "$ &c. 

Copts and Abvssinians. " Among the Copts and Abys- 
sinians, baptism is administered as among the Syrians;" 
that is, by the priosl's pmiriag water upon the head of the can- 
didate, while the body of the person is in the water, the head 



• Yet the Armenian Liturg-j uaes the language, " descending into the 
water," as applied to our Saviour. Ass. vol. II. p. 199. 

t This account of the mode of baptism among the Armenians, is from 
lUv. Dr. Jartia' Report lo Board of Missiona of ProL Epis, Ch., U. S. 
That givnn in Schro^dcr's ThcsauruB Lingus AnneniaCFH, p. 398, on 
the authority of an Armenian Priest, (Die Bishop of Erivau) varies little 
from this. It is there said that tlie Priest holds the child ocer the font 
and pours, or sjirinMes water upon llie top of his head, three times, say. 
ing the words of haptism, and afterwards putting him into the water 
three times, mashes his whole body. 

1 Ass. Bib. Orient. IV. 941-945, 
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being out. Consequently, baptism among them is accom- 
panied by immersion, in one sense of the word, but not in 
the sense contended for ; while at the same time, the immer- 
sion is not regarded as a part of the baptism. 

The Syro -Chaldeans, improperly called Neslorians, use 
the same formula of baptism as the Syro -Jacobites, and the 
Priest puts the child into the font in the same manner as 
among them, that is, he puts the candidate into the water up to 
the neck, and pours water upon him three times, imposing hands 
upon him while in the water.* 

Greek Chtrch. The practice of this Church is not uni- 
form. In Greece pi-opor, some hold immersion necessary ; 
others not ; but the whole Russian Church holds it immate- 
rial. Wp give an extract from a very scarce book ; An Ac- 
count of the Greek Church, by Thomas Smith, B. D.f 

" The infant, if well, is biT>ught into the Church ; in the 
entrance of which is the font, usually large, and about a fool 

and a half deep In the winter, that the tender body 

of Ihe infant may not suffer by cold, they for the most part 
warm the water, upon which the Priest breathes and makes 
a cross, and then pourelh oil upon it in the form of a cross, 
three times, with which having anointed the child, and hold- 
ing him upright with His hands, his face toward the east, he 
performs the mystical rite, .... and at the mention of 
each person of the Trinity, the Priest dips the child into the 
water ; . . , . which threefold immersion, they for the most 
part rigidly retain ; . . . . though they do not scruple to 
vary from it upon occasion, being content sometimes to pour 
water upon the face of the infant three times. ":{: 

It is not said in this work, whether the head of the person 
is put under the water or not, but the account gives us such 

■ Chal. Kit in Aae. Bib. Orient IV. 241-245. 

t 8to. Oiford, 1680. I See Ch. Mag. iii. 71, 2. 
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particulars, as to show it is impossible it couJd be done.* 
Besides, the fact that pouring is sometimes substituted, shows 
conclusively that this must be somewhat connected with the 
practice of the otlier Oriental Churches, which we have 
meniioned. 

We give, on the other side, a quotation from " Theocletiis 
Pharmacides, 'Secretary of the Holy Synod of Niece.' It 
is taken from a pamphlet published in Athens, in 1839, enti- 
tled, psetidonumos Germanos, and is a reply to an article in 
a religious periodical in Athens, which was attributed to 
Constanfine CEconomos, who wrote under the assumed signa- 
ture of Germanos, the editor of the periodical. Hence the 
appellation fseudonumos. false," .... "If appears that 
(Economos, folSowing the Russian theologians, hold that the 
jiwde of Christian baptism is tinofold, being either immersion or 
ablution. On this point, the Secretary of the Synod of Greece 
says,t 

" But we ask the very pious Russian divines, where they 
found this twofold mode of baptizing ? Was it in the New 
Testament^ But in that haptixo, in the command of our 
LoRc Jesus Christ, (Matt, xxviii. 19,) signifies nothing else 
than that which the same Greek word properly signijies ; and 
this is manifest from the baptism of our Lord himself, who, 
when he was baptized, went up out of the water, {Matt. iii. 
16 ;) but he who goes up out of the water, goes down first 
into it ; thaf is, he is all baptized in it. We learn, therefore, 
from the New Testament, one mode of baptizing, that by m- 
mersion, {xaTa&rfEog,) and immersion is no other than an entire 
covering by means of, or in water Then again the 



" The fonts of tlie Greek Church, even in Greece, are often, if not ge 
«ially, BO small Chat imntersLon is impracticable, t>eing frequently n 
more than a foot deep.— E. A. S. 

f We quote from a periodical that allows nothing but immersion to i 
baptism, and givp i/! translal ion .—Bop, Adrocate. 
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Russians wtte tau^rht Cliuslian tv bj us, and fruni tlieir 
tfachera they learned one and only one mode of baptizing, 
that by a thri.i,fild Lmmrrsiou and emeraLjn of the entire per 
son baptized in the watei , and thia is baptism, according to 
the most piopcr and Soriptuial mean ng of the word" 
(p 36) 

Here then we have an immerser's version of a foreign 
writer ; which proves tliat thirty-five millions of " the Greek 
Church;" out of forty-five millions, hold, that it is indifferent 
wheilier baptism be performed by immersion, or any other wash- 
ing. Second, the " Secretary of the Holy Synod of Niece," 
writing especially to contradict this opinion, tells us, that 
baptism " is no other than an entire covering hj means of, or 
in water;" that is, water enough must he poured on to the 
person, to wet him all over, or he must bo put into the water. 
Hence the strongest advocate of immersion, according to his 
own translation of the author, places the covering of the per- 
son by means o^ pouring water on to him, before that of put- 
ling the person into the water, wiiich is in accordance with 
the conclusion before drawn, as lo (he proper mode of apply- 
ing the element. 

We add another species of evidence, hitherto overlooked, 
wiiich can hardly fail to carry convincing evidence to the 
minds of intelligent men. In early times, when Christianity 
was first preached to the different nations, diflbreni practices 
were pursued, in regard to ecclesiastical phraseology. Tech- 
nical terms were either transferred from the Greek, as in 
Latin, or the Greek was translated, as in most of the lan- 
guages of Europe. Where this was done, the translator 
would select that word in his own language, which would 
give the leading and prominent idea of the original, as it was 
then understood. This argument, as applied to Baptism, is 
especially appropriate, for if the word iapJto had once been 
introduced and naturalized, it would have held its place. 
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84 PESHITO, OK OLD SYRIAC. 

Peshito, or Old Syriac. The oldest of all the 
and the one most important in reference to thia point, is that 
which was made into the common language of Palestine, and 
which is known as the Peshito, or Literal YeTsion. This, 
too, was the vernacular tongue of Justin Martyr, and hence, 
is of deep Jntcrest, as confirming or contradicting the in- 
ferences drawn from his writings. This version translates 
" baptizo" and its derivatives, by Amad, (-^i.) which signi- 
fies in all the cognate languages, to stand, to cause to sUiml, 
but in Syriac, (1) to be washed, and (2) to be baptized. The 
derivative amodo, signifies aUutipn, haplMng, haptism, or inasft- 
ing, indiscriininalely. It is worthy of note, (hat in the Sy- 
riac, neither the common words for immersion, or sprinkling, 
are ever employed to signify baptism, and also, that while 
amad and its derivatives ai'e used interchangeably with those 
words which signify washing, they do not seem ever to have 
been used as synonymous with words denoting 
submersion.* 



■ Castell, Heptaglot. Lex. in U>ca. Kirscliius, Syriac Lexicon, 93. 
Tyschen's Syriac Lexicon, 149, and Michaelis' Edition of CaElell'e Sjriac 
Lexicon, IL 655. — The inquiry, why the Syrians employed amad, which, 
in the kindred languages, — the Hebrew, Ethiopian, and Arabic, — aigrii- 
fies to stand, to cause to stand, to be firm, to constitute, and which in 
Hebrew never signifies washing of any kind, is a cnrious and importiinl: 
one. It is impossible for us, however, (o give more (han a conjectural 
answer. Michaelis (Cast. II. 655) siippoaes it was, because the candi- 
date stood in the water, at the adniiriistralton of the rite. This swnis 
at Crst to he altogetEicr too slight and insufficient a reason, hut when wc 

Thus the Lalin Sto, {to stand,) signifies " to stand to make a set 
speech," and hence it came to moan, " tii muke a set speed) ;" aleo " In 
stand to fight," and hence, to fig/il. The Greek has also a similar usage 
of irrnfi-- So the Hebrew amad, signifies to stand before one (o BCrvo 
or ininiBter ; and hence, lo serve, to minister. In the same manner the 
Syriac amad may signify " to aland lo he baptized," and hence, to be 
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Brittano -Celtic. The ancient Britons, as wc shall show 
in a subsequent chapter, were certainly converted to Chris- 
tianity in the second, in all probability in the first, century. 
In this language, the word baplho was translated, not trans- 
ferred. The Brittano-Celtic word for baptism, was bedyz ; 
which denotes primarily " a giving, a gill, a preparation, a 
setting apart, or consecration." No reference whatever is 
made to the mode of baptism in the use of this word, which 
denotes "consecration or setting apart." The derivatives 
are, bedyza and bedyzvan, "a font, or baptistry;" bedydan, 
" to baptize." So also, hedyz yr Ysbryd Glan, was " bap- 
tism of the Holy Ghost," or " the gift of the Holv Ghost," 
and iedyz esgob, confirmation, or Bisluyp's baplisni.* The 
mode of baptism could not have been the loading idea in the 
minds of the Britons, as no reference is made to it, in the 
words denoting the rite. 

Hi BERNo -Celtic. Christianity was propagated from Bri- 
tain into Ireland, and bad made considerable progress there 
before the time of St. Patrick, who was ordained Bishop of 
Ireland, A. D. 433. They used words in their own language 
to denote the several rites and ceremonies of religion, and 
bap/ism was called " baisle ;" lo baptize, "baisd-im." The 
original and proper meaning of this word may be inferred 
from the fact, thai a derivative from the same root, and the 
only one in common use in that language, " haist-each," is 
used to denote rain. Hence, among the ancient Irish, the 

baptised, — a conclusion in accordance witli all the evidence we have 
been able to discover in regard lo the mode of receiving (his rile. 

• Owen'a Geiriadur Cjmraeg a Seaaong, 3 vols. 4(o, London, 1793. 
This reference to Ihe girt of the Holt Ghost in coniinnation, is an in- 
teresting fucC, and worthj of consideration. It is worthy of note also, 
tliat the quotations from Scripture, made by Ihe British historian Gililas, 
are not from the Latin Vulgate, though he wrote in LBCin.~-Pref. to 
Woria of Gildas, viil. 
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' O'Brien's Focaloir Gaoighilge-Saca-Bhearla, Svo. Dublin, 1832 
t Diclionarum Scoto-Celticum, 9 vols. 4to. Lond, and Edin. 1836. 
Our EngUsli ward to baste, used in cookery, to signify moistening- by 
pouring on a fluid, is a Brittano- Saxon word, and comes from the sanie 

I Lexicon of the Languages of Egypt. 

1} Grammar of the Coplie Language, 79. 

II Tlie prefix jin., is the common Egyptian prefix, added to verbs to 
form nouns, signifying the name of the action, (Peyron, Copl. Gram. 
M ;) and s tin4l is often a aerviie letter, (Pey. 23.) The root, am, oc- 
curs in lOJUL. ('"'".) the »eo, Heb. D" ; in ni-OJU.. (^i-«m,) tht 
main, th,- sea, etc. 
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wet moisten water "4) di'it net allusi i is made to the 
mode of perlornimg baptism in the bgvptian versions and 
all appartnt reference therp is sustains Ihc viens we liaie 
taktn of Gltmeiit s laignage 

Ethiopian The Ethiopiiii \ersion t the New Tcsla 
metit was made in the fourth c ilury in ail j.r lability at 
Aleiandna fiom whence this pe [le itcentd Christianity 
and consequpnilv furnishes a valuable commentary u])on 
the AleiL-andnne views of baptism at that time The wotd 
emplojed m lhi= \ersijti to den te Ihc oidinance is ill^$ 
(ta-ma-ka,') from ill^U {ta ma a,) to tinge dye color, stain 
rarely to dip. But the ordinaiy woids Hignifying imnieruon 
and submersion arc never applied to baptism Hence »e 
must conclude, ihat the mode o( baptism was nrt promt 
ncnt, if at all, present in the mind of the Ethiopian trans, 
lator.* 

M<i;so-GoTHs. The Goths appear to ha^e been conierted 
to Christianity some time beloie A D 30lt as tho signature 
of ihc Gothic Bishop, TheopJulus oj Bosphorus Metropolitan 
of ike GoUis, stands to the decrees of ihc Council of Nice, 
A. D. 325.t But tho Bible «as not translated into that Ian 
guage until about A. D 40fl when it was done by Ulfilas 
Bishop of the McEso-Goths % He employs daap cognate 
with our word dip, to lenite baptism § Frrm the Gothic, 
this word was adopted into G rman and '.eM.ral other north 

• Waunsleb'a Ed. Ludolf Ethi p hex col 414 Castell in patJ I* 
ia worthy of remarli, Dial K)2Ui whicli in Iltbrew and Syciac signifieB 
to be unclean, impure, foul, in the Etliiopian signiiiea to di/e, color, 
stain ; bo tliat taiaaka, is preciael; like Tertulliaa's me of tiago. to 
signify the same liiing. See ante p. 63. 

t Soo. Ecc, H. ii. 41. 

X Soo. Eco.H.iv.27. Sozem. vi. 37, and Hug. Inld. N. T., F. I. ^ 130. 

i Zaho'a, Ulfilas, Weissenfels, 4to, 1805, in Glossar., and Malt. ii. 11 ; 
Mark i. 4 ; vii. 4, 8 ; Luke iii. 3, 31 j Joiin liii. 26, 
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erii languages, at a much later period: Dutch, doopen ; 
German, taufen. But that Ulfilas did not use daupen, to de- 
note dipping, is evident from his language. Thus, he says, 
(Mark i, 8,) " Ik daupja izivis in walin, is daupdlk izwis in 
Ahmin Weihamma ; I baptise (dip) you in water, he shall 
bapti:5e (dip) you in the Holy Ghost." 

Armenian. The Armenians, until about A. D. 430, made 
use of the Syriac Scriptures and Liturgy, when the Bible 
was translated into the language of Armenia, from Greek 
manuscripts, and iaptita was translated. The word ordina- 
rily employed was U Ijpintrt, {iiiskerdiel,) which is a 
derivative, compounded, as would seem, of LJ ^fiPhli 
{makhriel,) and DUlfc*^, (zdiel,) both of which signify to 
purify, in a neuter sense, after the analogy of the oriental ' 
usage. But we do not find the word signifying baptism, 
evei' used interchangeably, either with words signifying im- 
mersion or iprinklifig. No allusion, therefore, ia here made 
to the made of baptism, the idea being that of purification.* 

Akulo-Saxok. The Anglo-Saxons were converted from 
A, D. 590 to 610, and they also used a word in their own 
language to denote this rite. The word chosen by Ihem was 
"fulHan," "to whiten, cleanse, purify," from whence came 
"fttlluht," baptism ; and "fulluhtere" a baptizer.-)' Nothing 
can bo certainly learned from this language, concerning the 
mode of baptism ; but this we may certainly learn, that the 
Anglo.Saxons regarded tite moral signijicalion, and not (/w 
mode, as important. Some of the Lexicons give " dyp-pan," 
to dip,$ as one of the words used by the Anglo-Saxons, sig- 

• Sohneder'B Theeaunis Linguie ArmcniaciBj iii. 3, v. G. Aucher's 
Armenian Dictlonar;, in 'oca. 

t Malt. iii. 1,11; xit. 25. Sai. Chroii. 24, 25, 26, 28, 29, 32, 39, etc 
Bede, Eec. Hist. i. 27 ; ii. 2 ; iii. 21. Elf. Ep. i. c. 20, 23, 40. 

S Dyp^pan \a the common word in the Saxon Sctiplures, where dip 
occurs in Knglish ; f«Uuhf, when tlie wurd baptism is found. Another 
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nifyiiig to baptize ; but we have never seen an instance of its 
use in that sense. " Fulluht" is used in the Creeds, in (he 
Scriptures, and such of the Homilies as we have been able 



Dutch. The Dutch version of the Scriptures has been 
appealed to by some, as evidence on this subject. But that 
is altogether too lato to bo pertinent. Besides, the Dutch 
were converted by Anglo-Saxon missionaries ; Willibrod, the 
first missionary there, having been consecrated bishop bv 
Wilfred, foi' some time Archbishop of York, A D fi93,* and 
founded the See of Utrecht, A. D. eOT.f The Dutch, there, 
fore, derived Christianity from the Anglo Sa\ous, who did 
not regard lite mode of baptism as essential , and they copied 
their translation of baptizo from the Mreso Gothic, where 
daupen couid not signify immersion. Btsidcs, doop does not 
signify immersion. Tims in the Rubric to tho bapfism.il ser- 
vice, it is said ; " Ho shall dip (' dompelen') the chiM m the 
water;" or "pour water upon it," and shall =,3} " I bap- 
tize (doop) thee," &c. Here is a distinction made between 
dipping and hapiiiiyig ;% and, consequently, they can not 
mean the same thing. The same may be said of the Ger- 
man " taufon," to baptize ; and " eintunken," " eintauchen," 
io dip, to immerse. In addition to this, wo give the following 
words in itie Dutch, as tending to illustrate the same point: 
doopen, "to baptize;" (looping, "washing;" dompelen, "to 

word employed by the Saions to denote bapliam, was Crislman, from 
whence oomes our word to chriilen, which denotes literally, to make a 
Christian, according to the Scriptiiial use of the word. The Icelandic 
Krietaa, has the same signification. 

• Bcde, V. !!, 19. Alcuin. Vit. Will. 

t Hist. Episc. Ultraj. p. 1, in Bosh. Diss. Orig. Germ. Lang. p. 

t Het. Boek der Gewone Gebeden. See also, Vander Kemp. Cat«- 
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dip, to cover with water, to dip in water;" dompeldoop, "10 
baptize by immersion."* 

These considerations prove most conclusively, to our minds, 
that the mode of baptism was not regarded as important by 
the early Christians, for had it been, it is perfectly incredible 
that those who received Christianity, if not from the Apostles 
themselves, from their immediate disciples, should make no 
allusion to it, in the words employed to denote it. 



CHAPTER X. 

REQUISITES OF BAPTISM CREEDS - 

Having ascertained who were proper subjects of baptism, 
and how it was to be administered, we shall inquire. What 
was required of tJwse who came to baptism? To this inquiry 
the answer is obvious, in all parts of the New Testament — 
faith and repentance. What were all the articles of faith 
required by the Apostles, we are not told. But, in the case 
of the Eunuch, it was required that he should profess his 
faith in the Son of God. (Acts viii. 37.) 

In the age next succeeding the Apostles, the articles of be- 
lief were embodied in what is called a Creed Among the 
Latin Fathers, it was called The Euk of Faith, (regula 
Jidei.)-\ It was called the Canon, or Ruk of Faith, by the 
Council of Antioch, about 2f)5.|: In later ivritus it has still 
other names. 

• Nederduilsch, Wortel-Worden, and Kilian. 

t Iren. i. 19. Tert. De P™a. c. 13. Db Veland. Virg. c. i, Jerome, 
Ep. 54. Ad Marcel, 
t Euscb. vii. 30. 
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CEEEID OF IREN^US, 91 

This, Irenaius says,* was an " unalterable Canon," which 
"the Churtih, though it be dispersed over all the world, from 
one end of the earlh to the other, received from the Apos- 
tles, and their disci pies, "f And Terlullian frequently men- 
tions its being used at baptism. J Several of the early- 
writers have given the substance of the creed, as il was in 
their day. Some have erroneously supposed that these wri- 
ters give the words of their creeds. But this they do not 
profess to do. They merely give the sense, or substance of 
it, in their own language; and generally, only so much of it 
as is pertinent to the particular subject under consideration. 
The following ai'e some of ihe earliest accounts of it. 

Suistance of the Creed, as given by Ireufeus, A. D. 175 i§ 
" The Church, though it be dispersed over all the world 
from one end of the earth to the other, received from the 
Apostles and their disciples, the belief in one God (he Fa- 
ther Almighty, Maker of heaven, and earth, and sea, and all 
things in them : and in one Christ Jesus, the Son of God, 
who wa*! incarnate for our salvation ■ and in the Holy Ghost, 
who preached by the prophets the dispensations of Gon and 
the advent and nativiiv of a viigm, and passion, leaurrec- 
tion Irom the dead, an<l bo'hly ascension of tht flesh of his 
beloved Son, Christ Jesus our Lord, into heaven, and his 
coming again from heaven in the glory uf the Father, to 
consummate all things, and raise the flesh of all mankind 
that, according to the will of the invisible Father, every knee 
should bow, of thmgs in heaven, and thmgs in the earth, and 
things under the earth, to Jesds Cheist, oui Lord, and God, 
and Saviour, and King, and that eserv tongue should con. 
fess him , and that He shall exercist just judgment upon all, 
and send spiritual wickedne'!'!, the tran^gre'.sing and apostate 

• Adv. Hffir. i. 1. t i. 9. 

1 SeeDeBap. c, 6; De Pties. c. 13, 14, 91, 37. 5 L. i. o. 2. 
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angels, with all ungodly, unrighteous, and blaspheming men, 
into everlasting lirB ; but grant life to all righteous and holy 
men, that keep his commandments and persevere in his 
love, some from the beginning, others after repentance, on 
whom he confers immortality, and invests them with eternal 
glory." 

Substance of the Creed, as given by Tertullian, about 195 :* 
" There is," says he, " one rule of faith only which admits 
of no change or alteration, that teaches us to believe in one 
Gon Almighty the Maker of the world ; and in Jfsus Christ, 
his Son, Hho was b irn of the Virgm Mary, crucjfied under 
Pontius Pilate, the third day arose agam frcm the dead re- 
ceived into heas en , he sitteth now at the rrght hand of God, 
who shall come agam lo judge both the quick and the dead, 
by the resurrection o( the flesh " 

Id his book De Prasrriptia, and also in that against Piax- 
eas he has other forms substantially the samf, with the ad- 
dition of the doctiine of the piocession of the HoLV Ghost, 
the Sanetifier and Comforter. j- 

Suhstatife of the Creed, as given by Origen, about A. D. 
230 if " The things," says he, " which are manifestly hand- 
ed down by Apostolical teaching, are these: First, That 
there is one God, who created and made all things, and 
caused the whole universe to exist ou( of nothing ; the Gon 
of all the just that ever were from the first creation and 
foundation of all ; the God of Adam, Abel, Seth, Enos, 
Enoch, Noe, Sem, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, the twelve Patri- 
archs, Moses and the Prophets ; and that this God, in the 
last days, as he had promised before by his Prophets, sent 
our LoHD Jesus Christ, first to call Israel, and then the Gen- 



t C, la, Prai. c. ; 
Bing. Ant. Eeo. B. : 
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tiles, after the infidelity of his people Israel. This just and 
good God, the Father of our Lord Jebos Christ, gave both 
the Law and the Prophels, and the Gospels, being the God 
of the Apostles, and of the Old and New Testament." The 
ne\f article is That Jesi s C hrist who came into the world 
was begotten of the Fathei before every creature who min 
istered to his Path r in the creation of all th ngs (for b^ him 
all things were made ) in the last timts made himself of no 
reputation anl became man, he «ho was God was made 
flesh and when he was man he continued tlie same God 
that he was btforc Hi as&umed ^ body in all th n^s 1 ke 
ours lave jnly lliat it wa-, born ol a vir^; n by the Holy 
Ghost An 1 because Ih s Jesus CnEiaT w as boi n and suffered 
death common to all, in truth, and not only in appearance, 
he was truly dead ; for he rose again truly from the dead, 
and after his resurrection conversed with his disciples, and 
was taken up into heaven. They also delivered unto us, 
that the Holy Ghost was joined in the same honor and dig- 
nity with the Father and the Son." 

In another place he gives it more briefly, thus :* " I be- 
lieve there is one God, ihe Creator and Maker of all things ; 
and one that is from him Goo the word, who is consubstantial 
with hirn, and co-eternal, who in the last times took human 
nature upon him of [the Virgin] Mary, and was crucified, 
and raised again from the dead. I believe also the Holy 
Ghost, who exists from all eternity." 

The substance of the Creed, is given by Cyprian, about 
A.D. 250, in which he enumerates all the articles included 
in the foregoing, but in the form of questions.'!' 

Substance of ike Creed, as far as it relates to the Holy 
Trinity, as given by Gregory Thaumaturgus, about A, D. 
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370.* " There is one God, the Father of the living Word, 
the subsisting wisdom and power, the eternal express image 
of God, who is a Perfect begetter of a Perfect, a Father of an 
only begotten Son. And one Lord, one of one, God of God, 
the character and image of the Godhead, the word of power, 
the wisdom that comprehends the whole system of the world, 
the power that made every creature. The true Son of the 
true Father, invisible of invisible, incorruptible of incorrupti- 
ble, immortal of immortal, eternal of eternal. And one Holy 
Ghost, who has his existence from (Jod, who was manifested 
to men by the Son, the perfect image of the perfect Son, the 
living cause of all living, the fountain of holiness, essential 
sanctity, who is the author of holiness in others. In whom 
God the Father is manifested, who Is above all and in all, 
and God the Son, whose power runs through all things. A 
perfect Trinity, whose glory, eternity, and dominion is no way 
divided or separated from each other. In this Trinity, there- 
fore, there la nothing 'created or servile, nothing adventitious 
or extraneous, that did not exist before, but afterward came 
into it. The Father was never without the Son, nor the Son 
without the Spirit, but the Trinity abides the same, un- 
changeable and invariable forever." 

Substance of the Creeds as given by Lucian the Martyr, 
about A. D. 280.t "We believe, according to the tradi- 
tion of the Gospels, and Apostles, in one God, the Father, 
Almighty, Creator, and Maker, and Governor of all things, 
of whom are all things ; and in one Lord Jesus Christ, 
his only begotten Son, who is God, by whom are all 
things, who was begotten of the Father, God of God, 
Whole of Whole, One of One, Perfect of Perfect, King 
of King, Lord of Lord, the Word, the Wisdom, the Life, 

• Greg. Thaum, 49. 

t Athan. De Synod. Armin. et Seleuc. i. 869-929. Soor. Eco, His. il. 10. 
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the true Light, the true Way, the Resurrection, the Shep- 
herd, the Gate, the incommutable and Qiichatigeable image 
of the divine essence, power and glory, the first-bom of 
every creature, who was always from the beginning, GoD, 
the Word with God, according to what is said in the Gos- 
pel ; ' and the Word was God,' by whom all things were 
made and in whom all things subsist, who in the last days 
descended from on high, and was born of a virgin accord- 
ing to the Scriptures, and being the Lamb of God, he. was 
made the Mediator between God and man, being fore- 
ordained to be the author of our faith and life : for be said, 
' I came not from heaven to do my own will, but the will of 
him that sent me.' Who suffered and rose again for us the 
third day, and ascended into heaven, and sitleCh on tlie right 
hand of the Father ; and he shall come again with glory to 
judge the quick and the dead And we believe in the Holv 
Ghost, which is given to believers f i their consoUlion and 
sanctificalion, and conaummation according to «hat our 
LoED Jesus Christ appointed his disci|!ts sating Go, 
teach all nations baptizmc, them in the name of (he Father, 
and of the SoK and of tl e Hol^ Ghost Whence the pro- 
perties of the Father aie manifist d(noting him lo be truly 
a father, and the piopiertieis of the Son denoting him to be 
truly a Son, and the pioperlies of the Holv Spuit denoting 
him to be truly the Holy Ghost: these names not being 
simply put and lo no purpose, but to express the particular 
subsistence, or liypostatic substance, of each peison named, 
so as to denote them to be three in hypostasis, and one by 
consent." 

Creed of the Church of Jerusalem, A. D. 30U * "I brlirve 
in one God, the Father Almighty, Maker of heaven and 
earth, and of all things visible and invisible ; and in one 

• Cyril. Cat. 6, 77. 
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LoED Jesos Christ, the only begotten Son of God, begotten 
of the Father before all ages, the true God, by whom all 
things wore made, who was incarnate and made man, who 
was crucified and buried, and the third day he rose again 
from the dead, and ascended into heaven, and sitteth on the 
right hand of the Father, and shall come to judge the quick 
and dead, of whose kingdom there shall he no end. And in 
the Holy Ghost, the Comforter, who spake by (he Prophets. 
In one baptism of repentance, in the remission of sins, in one 
Catholic Church, in the resurrection of the flesh, and in the 
life everlasting." 

Creed of the Church of Alexandria, about the same time.* 
'■ We believe in one God, the Father Almighty, and in 
Jesus Christ his Son, our Lord, God the Word begotten of 
Him before all ages ; by whom all things were made, that 
are in heaven and in earth ; who came down from heaven, 
and was incarnate, and suifered, and rose again, and as- 
cended into heaven, and shall come again to judge the 
quick and the dead. And in the Holy Ghost, .and in the 
resurrection of the flesh, and in the life of the world to 
come, and in the kingdom of heaven, and in one Catholic 
Church of God, extended from one end of the earth to the 

Creed of the Church of Antioch, about the same time. "I- 
" I believe in one only true God, the Father Almighty, 
Maker of all creatures visible and invisible ; and in Jesus 
Christ our Lord, his only begotten Son, the first born of 
every creature, born of Him before all ages, and not made, 
very God of very God, [con substantial] with the Father ; by 
whom the world was framed and all fhings made, ; who for 
our sakes came, and was born of the Virgin Mary, and was 
cruciiied under Pontius Pilate, was buried, and the third day 

• Soo. i. 36. t CaEB. De Incar. L. It. 
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rose according to the Scriptures, and asceniJed into heaven, 
and shall come again to judge the quick and the dead," 

We have given these several Creeds, to show how general 
they were, and also to show what was the laith of the primi- 



that 






formi 

flesh ;* to give his consent to the Creedi" when water was 
applied three times, — in the name of tlie Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost, J some person standing sureties 
or sponsors for them.^ In some Churches the newly bap- 
tized person was given a mixture of honey and milk, in token 
of his spiritual infancy. || After this, it was deemed impro- 

• Tert. De Cor. oc. 3, 13. De Icedol. c. 6, De Spect. c, 4. 
t Tert. De Cor. e, 3. 

I Ten. De Cor. c. 3, Apos, Can. 4S. 
^ Tert. De Cor. c. 3. 

II Tert. De Cor. 3, Clem. Alei. PsBd. i. 6, Jerom. Adv. Lucif. c. 8. 
Cone. III. Carth. Can. 34. 
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per for them to sfrivo after the honors or offices of the world, 
or to seek jts prajsca and glories,* to attend the circus, thf 
theatre, the gladiatorial camp, or the wrestling gallci) f 
Nor were the baptized permitted to engage in any trade or 
occupation which mintatered directlj or indirectly to the 
practice of idolatry, by making idols, or assisting in the 
erection of idol temples, or in the adormngs for either, or 
any other buaingso, wheieby God was dishonored J 

HaMng ascertained who composed the Apostolic Church, 
we proceed to inquire, toho were lommunu.ants in that Church ? 
We answer, only those who had recened, or were desirous 
of receiving the rite of Confirmation By Confirmation, we 
mean a iite which e'^isted m the Apostolic Church, some 
times called "receiving the Holy Ghost," at others, ' Con- 
firmation," and at othiis, "the doctrine of the laying on of 
hands," and which consisted in the laying on of an Apostk'i 
hands upon those who had been baptized, accompanied by ti 
pabhc profession of the faith ot the person confiimed As 
the examination of this point belonr;s properlj to the " powei 
and duties of an Apostle,'' we shall only remark heie, thtt 
if we find this nte eiislmg in the various Chuiches, it was 
the duly of those who had received baptism, to receive thri 
als.0, for we are not at liberty to suppose that the Apostles 
established any thing unmeanmg or unnecessarj 

• Tert. De Cor. c. 13. + Tert. ApoL c. 38. 

) Tert. de Speot. ce. 6-8. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



1. It was their duty to assemble on the first day of the 
week, for the purpose of public worsWp, religious instruc- 
tion, and the celebration of the Eucharist. This js manifest 
from the Apostolic liistory. Thus, they were assentbled, 
"with one accoriJ, in one place, when they received the 
Holy Ghost." (Acts ii. 1, 4; iv. 31.) And this, as one 
may see, by reference to the Jewish festivals, was on the 
fii-at day of the weelc. So at Antioch, Paul and Barnabas 
"assembled with the Church, for the space of a year," (Acts 
\i. 26 ;) and Paul commands the Hebrews not to "forsake 
the assetnhling of themselves togetJter." (Heb. x. 25.) 

That this assembling was on the first day of the week, we 
learn from the sariie source. St. Paul, in one of his journeys 
through the cities of Asia, " stopped at Troas seven days. 
And on the first day of ike week, when the disciples came to- 
gether to break bread, Paul preached." {Acts xx. 6, 7.) 
That this assembling of ilie Church at Troas was no extra- 
ordinary or unusual meeting, but the common and ordinary 
one, appears from the language, " on the first day of the 
week, when the disciples came together to break bread;" that 
is, to partake of the Lord's Supper. (Acts ii. 42 ;* 1 Cor. 
X. 16, 17; XL. 23.) Besides, the fact that it is not said to 
be an unusual or extraordinary thing, is conclusive evidence 
Ihat it was usual and customary. 

To the same effect is the command of St. Paul, to the 

• The Peshito, or Old Syriac Version, made at the close of the first, 
or beginning of (he eecaiiil century, renders this passage, " breaking of 
the Eucharist," as also Acts m, 7, ijuoted below. 
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Church at Corinth : " On tlie first day of the week, le! every 
one of you ' lay up n tore * as God hath p ospered h ii ; 
that Ihere he no gaiherngs chet I cone (1 Cor xv 2.) 
"That there be o gatl er ngs u.hen I co e m\\ s that 
there should bp a gather g hef re he can e that ? w 1 en 
the alms were la d Ij n ti e treasury or o ike first day of 
the meek. 

The same account alludes to (he object of tl s aisembl ig. 
At Troas, " the 1 sc pies came togpther on tl e fi -1 day of the 
week to break h ead anl Paul prea hed unto them (Acts 
XX. 7.) At Ant och also Paul and Barnabasi hen assfm- 
bled with the CI ur 1 ta glf the people ( \cts \ "6 ) th igs 
suitable only for public assemblies, and belonging mainly to 
religious worship. In the absence of every thing opposed to 
the conclusion, we may affirm, that these direct references 
prove, that the members of the Apostolic Church assembled 
on the first day of the week, for public worship, religious in- 
struction, and eelebraling the Lord's Supper ; and hence, that 
it was their duty to do so. 

Such, too, was the practice of the Church in the age next 
succeeding the Apostles. Pliny, Governor of Bithynia, A. D. 
110, tells the Roman Empei-or,-!" that the Christians " met on 
a certain staled day," for religious worship. This day, Ig- 
natius, A. D. 107, calls "the Lord's day,":}: the name by 
which it is designated by Si. John. (Rev. i. 10.) It is called 
by Justin Martyr, " Sunday," because it is the first day, in 
which " God changed darkness and matter, and made the 
world." On "the same day, also, Jesus Christ rose from 
the dead,"§ on which day "they assemble for public wor- 
8hip."|| The same thing is noticed by Tertullian, A. D. 
185, T and by numerous subsequent writers. 



• Rob. 374. + Ep. L. I 

5 Apo]. i. 89. Ij C. 87. 
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2. When assembled, all were to take part in Ike services, 
according to some order or form which was made use of in 
tlie Church. The Colo.ssians were directed " lo teach and 
admonish ons another," or, as Professor Rohinson renders 
it, onf to another,* "in psalms, and hymns, and spiritual 
songs." (Col. iii. Ifi.) This "teaching and exhorting one 
to another," could only be performed when assembled to- 
gether ; and if when assembled, must have been done ac- 
cording lo some form or order previously eslablished or 
agreed upon, or be productive of disorder and confusion. 
That it was not to be done according to eif ry man's fancy, 
!>ut agreeably to some established system, is a necessary m- 
ference from the censure cast upon the Connthians for ir- 
regularities in this particular, as also from the language 
made use of by the Apostle in oondemnmit those practices 
" How is it, brethren," sailh he, " when ye come together, 
every one of you hath a psalm, a doctrine, a tongue, a rev. 
elation, or an interpretation ? Gon is not the author of con- 
fusion but of peace as 'n all 1 e Churches of the saints. 
Let all h n^s be Ion den Iv anH order." (1 Cor. xiv. 
26, 33 40 aTct T-a| ac ord g to nrrangemenl, disposition, 
or sen s )j- The e\ ste ce of a sertrs, or an order, implies 
pre-a range lenl anJ he languag i this case, like (he one 
put in chap er second ■s ell g ble only by supposing the 
exisle ee of on yb p ously es abli<ihed, to which ref- 
erence s 1 ere ade 

Tl e Ephes a a o w ere d rected to be " filled with the 
spirit speak ng jj hems Ives or, as Robinson says, 

"one to anothe ^ n paal s and h m and spiiitual songs." 
(Eph V 18 19 ) These psa ms a d hymns, and spiritual 
songs we e of nee ss v p e o po ed forms, and the per. 
sons u ng hen spoke an! exhoted one to another, ac- 

» Rob " 5 f R b 4 8D6 1 Rob. 470 and 315 
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cording to [same] arrangement, disposition, or series." Now 
llie only " arrangement or scries," by which public worship 
could be carried on by the whole assembly, without pro- 
ducing " confusion in the Churches," is, that one or more 
should speak, and the rest reply by way of response. This, 
however, applies only to tliose portions of worship, which 
were conducted by means of "psalms, and hymns, and spi- 
ritual songs ;" for, in praying and giving thanks, the speak- 
ers were directed to use " words easy to be understood," 
(1 Cor xi\ 9-15 ) 01 else how saith ihe ApcstI shall 
he that 1=1 unlearned * say Vmev ' {\ 16 ) This allusion 
to the piactice of responding Amen to the pra\ers of the 
speal er is tlip only thing on the aubjett in all the New 
Testam nt and h therefore precisely parallel t5 the sup 
posed case of b ating the reveille before put and for 
reasons the e gn en comjw Is us to 1 elie\ e it h as the custom 
in the Apostilic Church for the people to respond Amen to 
the prayer of the speiker Justin Marty 1 A D 100 says 
that this was thtn the unner<ial prattice in the Church j- 

Should there be any doubt whether the Apostle in wr ting 
to the Ep! cs ans and Colossians referred to puhhc vwrshp 
It w 11 \anish at 01 ce if a comparison is instituted between 
that and the aec unt in Corinthians In Ephesians and 
Coloss ans the argument is not nil similar but the Ian 
guage is also the same To the Colossians he sa>s Teach 
and exhort one to another n psalms and h^mns and spint 
ual songs s ngmg with grace in vour hearti to the Lord 
And whafsoeie >e do in word or deed do all in the name 
of the Lord Jssirs g ^ mg thanks to Gob and the Father by 
hira. Wives, submit yourselves unto your own husbands, 
as it is fit in the Loud." {Col. iii. 17, 18.) 

To the Ephesians, he aaya : " Speaking one to another, in 
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psalms, and hymns, and spiritual songs, and {irffaXXovres) 
cluinling.,* in your hearts to the Lord ; giving thanks always 
for all Ihinys unto God and the Father, in the name of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. Wives, submit yourselves unto your 
own husbands, as unto the Lord." {Eph. v. 19, 22.) 

In Corinthians, the argument is parallel, and the language 
very similar ; and here the Apostle speaks expressly of pub- 
lic worship. "How is il, then, brethren ? when ye come 
together, [in the Church,] {vv. 23, 28, 34,) every one halh a 
psalm, hath a doctrine, bath a tongue, hath a revelation.-]" 
Lot all things be done unto edifying. Let your women 
keep silence in the Churches, for they are commanded fo be 
under obedience, as also saith the law ; and if they will 
learn any thing, let them ask their husbands at home." 
(I Cor. xiv. 26, 34, 35.) 

In all three Epistles the argument is the same, saving that 
in Ihe two first, the language is that of direction, in tlie last, 
of censure ; — the mode of conducting it the same, and the 
language similar; and, as one refers expressly to public 
worship, the only reasonable inference is, tliat the others re- 
late to the same thing.J These passages, therefore, in the 
absence of all contradiction, prove the use of precomposed 
forms in the Apostolic Church ; and they refer directly to the 
practice of responsive worship. And from the nature of the 
evidence by which these questions are to be decided, this is 
as much as we have a right to expect. 

That much, if not all, of the public worship of the Primi- 
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tive Church, was by way of response, is proved by the 
earliest writers. Clement, of Rome, about A. D. B3, says:' 
" We ought to take heed, that looking into the depths of di- 
vine knowledge, we do all things in order,\ whatsoever our 
LoHD hath oommandod us to do. That we perform our 
and services [i. e. the offering of the Holy Com- 
md public worship] to GoD, at their appointed sea- 
sons ; for these he halh commanded fo be done, not rashly 
and disorderly, but at certain determinate times and hours." 

So the Roman Governor, Pliny, A. D. 110, informs us, 
that the Christians " met on a certain staled day, and sung 5y 
turns, (invicem,) a hymn to Christ, as GoD."t Tertullian 
often mentions forms of prayer, and expressly attributes them 
to Christ. That the public worship of the Synagogue was 
by a form of prayer, is so well known, ihat it is needless to 
spend lime in proof of it. Hence Tertullian says: "Our 
Lord Jesws Christ gai'e his disciples of the New Testa- 
ment, a new form of prayer."^ He also speaks of " the ap- 
pointed prayer," and " the ordinary prayer."|| And Cyprianf 
says : "Christ did himself give a form of prayer, and himself 
advise and instruct us, what we ought to pray for." He also 
mentions the "SursumConla,"or, Lift up your Itearfs, as used 
in the Communion Service to this day.** 

Concerning the order of worship in the Church, in the sec- 
ond century, but very little has been preserved. We gather, 
however, from that, especially from a letter of Pliny, A. D. 
110, and the Apology of Justin Martyr, A. D. 150, compared 
with the New Testament and subsequent writers, that it was 
nearly as follows ; The ancient service consisted of two 
parts — that which was common to all, and is now called the 
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Ante-Ccmimumon Service, and that used in the administration 
of the Communion. 

Order of the An/^-Communion Service. 

1. A responsive psalm or hymn, addressed lo Christ, as 
God.* This was also the practice in the lime of Jerome,-}- 
though in some places ihey read the Old Testament first.J 

2. Reading of the Scriptures, of ihe Old and New Testa- 
tamenls,^ intermingled, as we know, a while after, with the 
reading or singing of psalms.|| 

3. The sermon,ir which was generally delivered sitting.** 

4. Next, pi-ayers by ihe minister, and to each petition the 
people responded, Amen.-f-f A while later, the people also 
responded, Ki/rte eleison, "Lord have mercy on us," to the 
shorter petitions. :f:|: 

Order of the Commumon Service. 

1. The kiss of peace. §§ 

2. [A. D. 330. The Sursum Corda followed, though not 
mentioned in Justin's brief account. Minister. — " Lift up 
your hearts." People. — " We lift them up unto the Lord."|j|| 
This is mentioned by Cyprian,irf Chrysostom,*** and Au- 
gusUne.Jttt 

3. [The hymn Tersanctus^ or, as it is sometimes called, 
the Trisagim, "Holy, holy, holy, Loed God of Sabaoth, 
heaven and earth are full of thy gloiy," though not ex- 
pressly mentioned by Justin, was used in Cyril's time, 
330-im 

• Plin. B. I. Ep, 97. t Ep, 93, Ad Euatach. c. 1.1. 

t Apos. Cons, ii, 57, v. 19. § Jus. Apol. L 87. 
II Aag. Serm, 10, Horn, 33 ; Couno. Laod. Can. 17, 

IT J„B. Apol, J. 87. ■ •• Bizig. B. :<iv. o. 4, ^ 94. 

n 3us. Apol. i. 87. 'It Apos. Cons. vLii. S, & 

45 Jus. Apol. i. 85. III! Cyril, Cal, Mjat. v. 4. 
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4. The commemoralion of our Lord's words, in conse- 
crating the elements.* 

5. The oblation, or offering. "j" 

6. Prayers, [including the Lord's prayer,] the people re- 
sponding, Amen.'^ 

7. Breaking of bread, and distribution of the elements, by 
tlie Deacons. § 

8. The Commun!on.]| 

9. Collection of the alms of the Church.lT 

These are the more important parts of the early public 
worship, but there were, no doujst, some particulars that 
have not eomc down to us. 

There are presumptions of the strongest kind, arising from 
other sources, that the public worship of the primitive Church 
was by means of a Liturgy. If we examine the most im- 
portant of the present Liturgies, and trace them back to dieir 
sources, we shall find four ancient Liturgies, bearing the 
names of St. Peter, St. James, St. John, and St. Mark ; lo 
one of which every Liturgy in all the Churches in the world 
can be traced ; and there does not now exist, and never has 
existed more than four independent forms of Liturgies; and 
these four resemble each other too much, to have grown up 
independently, and too little, to have been copied from each 
other We shall consider each of these as briefly as can be 
consistently done. 

LttuTgg at Jerusalem, or St. James, called also the Liturgy 
of AtUtnch — The Patriarchate of Antioch originally included 
that of Jerusalem, and comprised the countries of Judea, 
Mesopotamia Syria, and some of the provinces of Asia Mi- 
nor The Liturgy which prevailed in these countries is de- 
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serving of particular attention, for several reasons : (1,) be- 
cause (he Church of Jerusalem was the Mother-Church of 
Christendom,* and the faithful first received the title of Chris- 
tians at Antioch, (Acts xi. 26;) (2,) because the Liturgy 
there used prevailed over a large extent of country ; and 
(3,) because we have more ancient and numerous notices of 
this Liturgy in the writings of the Fathers, than of any other. 
This Patriarchate has for a long time been chiefly inhab- 
ited by two denominations of Christians, the Melchitcs or 
Orthodox, who hold the true faith concerning the divine and 
human nature of Christ ; and the Monophysites or Jacobites, 
who hold that the human nature of Christ is entirely ab- 
sorbed in the divine, and made one with it. This error was 
condemned by (he Council of Chalcedon, A. D. 451, and a 
sepai-ation between the parties took place at that lime. They 
have held no communion with each other since. The or. 
Ihodox of this Patriarchate have long used a Liturgy called 
the hiturgy of St. James., because they believe him to have 
Iwen the original composer of it.f The Syrian Monophy- 
sites also use a Liturgy which they call (hat of St. James, 
and which they say was composed by him.^ These Litur. 
gies now teach the doctrines held by the respective parties ; 
yet, they agree in Hie order of ihe parts, in the rites hy which 
lliey arc accompanied, and the general valure of the ideas in 
those parts where there is no difference of doctrine : so that 
whoever compares the two will be surprised at tlieir minute 
agreement in sentiments and expressions, when he recollects 
(hat near fourteen centuries have elapsed since the separa- 
tion took place. § The Liturgy of St. James, therefore, must 
be older than the Council of Chalcedon, 451, and was then 
held in such estimation, as coming down from Apostolic 
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days, that on a separation in the Church, each party retained 
both the tll/e and substance of the same Liturgy. This 
Liturgy still continues to be used by the Monophysites, but 
has been supplanted, among the orthodox, by that of Constan- 
tinople, except on the feslival of St. James, when ihe Litui^y 
bearing liis name is used. 

The allusions to this Liturgy are frequent among the 
Fathers of the fourth and fifth centuries. It is particularly 
described, or evidently alluded to, by Theodoret, Bishop of 
Cyrus,* by Jerome,f by Chrysostom, afterwards Bishop and 
Patriarch of Constantinople,:}: Ephrem of Syria,5 and Cyril, 
Bishop of Jerusalem. In a work of the last, written between 
330 and 340, he describes the Liturgy which was celebrated 
after the dismissal of the Catechumens with a minulenes.? 
which proves its identity with the Liturgy of St. James. || 
These writers living in different parts of the Patriarchate of 
Antiocli, agree in describing a Liturgy essentially the same, 
and which was called the Litui^y of St. James, before the 
Council of Chalcedon, 451, being the same then, as 130 years 
before, or A. D. 330. If from this time we ascend to A. D. 
150, and compare the account given by Justin Martyr, of the 
order of worship in the Syrian Churches in his day, with the 
Liturgy of St. James, we shall find that as far as he goes, 
he agrees with the order of the Liturgy which we know was 
used in the same place 150 years after. If There is, there- 
fore, every reason to believe, that the Liturgy of St. Jamvs 
has come down from the most primitive times ; not, iniienf, 
precisely as we now have it, since the origin of many things 
1 it can be shown ; but much of the substance of 
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it, in the same order in which it now occurs, is certainly as 
old as the second, and probably as old as the first century. 

Lilurgy of Casarea, or St. Basil. — The Exarchate, or 
Patriarchate of Cgeaarea, extended from the Hellespont to the 
Euphrates, and with the exception of Proconsular Asia, 
Phrygia, and a few maritime provinces, included the whole 
of Asia Minor. CiEsarea, in Cappadocia, was the metropolis 
of this country, and corresponded to the civil diocese of Pon- 
tiis. Basil, surnamed " the Great," was consecrated Bishop 
of this city, A. D, 370. The unanimous voice of antiquity 
ascribes to him the composition or enlargement of a Liturgy ; 
and one bearing bis name ha? long been used in Asia Minor. 
The pxistence of a Litursr^ bearing the name of Basil, is 
tesfifiei to by Charles the Bold, in the ninth century ;* by 
the Council of Con-nantinople 691 jf by Leonti us, of Byzan- 
tium, "SQO ■\ b^ Peter the Deacon, 520,^ and by Gregory 
Naziinz n tht cjtcmporary and intimate friend of St. BasO;l| 
and after a lapse of near 1500 years, this same Liturgy, 
without any substantial va laton, is used from the northern 
shori, of Ru'.sia to the extremities of Abyssinia, and from the 
Vdnalic and Bdlt c ".eas to the furthest shore of Asia.TT In 
many respects, thii, la the most valuable Liturgy extant, as 
we can trace back most of the wrds and expressions contained 
in it, to about the year 370. 

It becomes, therefore, an interesting inquiry — to what ex- 
tent was Basil the composer of this Liturgy f That it was 
more than merely reducing to writing a Lilurgy previously 
in use, is evident ; but that it extended to the composition of 
an entirely new one, is improbable ; and if not improbable, 
is contradicted by the writers of that age. Indeed, he in- 
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forms us himself^ that "the customs'" which he had ap- 
pointee?, were "consonant and agreeable to all the Churche" 
of God ,"* whence it mu&t be interred that these cuotoms had 
been settled long bifoie his day Now if ne compare the 
Liturgy of St Basil v illi that of St James, m the fourth cen 
turv, we shall find Ihe order and suhslance of both exactly 
the same "j" Hence the most reasonable conclusion i*., that 
the part performed b\ Basil, consisfid only in enriching the 
anr lent fbrmulai les of Csesarea, bj the addition of new fervor 
and subhmitj to their devotion, and greater beauty and cor 
rectness to their diction :f Hence, also, it is reasonable to 
infer, that previous to the time of St Basil, the Liturgy of 
Casarea was es^^entially the same as ihat of St James 
Upon no other supposition can w e account for their great 
similaiity Antioch and Cjesarea were independent Patn 
archates, coveiing exteuBive tracts of country , and as the 
Bishops in both, not onh possessed the authority to compose 
new Liturgies, hut al-o to change and modify old ones the 
Liturgies of the two countries would be unlikely to agree, un- 
less they had been the same at the beginning. And if they 
had been the same at the beginning, the Liturgy of St. Basil, 
both in substance arid order, has certainly existed from tho 
second, and probably from the first century. This Liturgy, 
or one bearing the same name, still exists, and is used in 
three languages, the Greek, Coptic, and Syriac. The oldest 

• Ep, 207. t Orig. Lit. 1. 71. 

t It IB uncertain whether the Liturgy of St. Basil had been reduced 
to writing before his time, and he ha^ been undcretood by some in one 
place, (De Spir- Sane. e. 27. Opp. T. III. p. 55,) lo say as much. 
Bui his language in that apjilies only to a small portion of the Lilnrgy, 
and not to ell, as the objector assumes, and It is doubtful whether he in- 
tended to say, as he has been understood, even of that Bmail portion. 
At any rate, il reoogniies the existence of the very prayer alluded lo, 
previous to his own day. 
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manuscript of this Liturgy is supposed to be above 1180 
years o!(i, or to have been written before A. D. 660.* 

Liturgy of Constantinople, or, Ckrysostom. — The Church of 
Byzantium, afterwards Constantinople, originally subject to 
the Metropolitan of Heraolea, in the civil Diocese of Thrace, 
was elevated to dignity and power by the Emperor Constan. 
tine, about the middle -of the fourth century ; and the second 
General Council held at Constantinople, A. D, 381, raised 
the Bishop of that Church to the dignity and precedence of 
the Second Metropolitan See. Subsequently, his jurisdiction 
was extended over the whole of Thrace, Ephesus, and Cec- 
sarea, and these were formally placed under him by the 
Council of Chalcedon, 451, The whole of Greece, also, be- 
came subject to him, and remained under him, until the re- 
cent revolution in that country. 

In the Churches of this Patriarchate, a Liturgy has long 
been used, bearing the name of Chrysoslom. At what period 
it was introduced, we arc not able to say, as there is very 
little mention of it, before the tenth century. It was trans- 
lated into Latin about 1180. In all the main features, the 
Liturgy of St. Ckrysostom agrees with that of St. Basil, the 
former expanding and carrying out the ideas contained in the 
latter. The Liturgy of St. Chryso.itom, therefore, appears to 
be nothing more than an expansion of that of St. Basil, and 
in all its important features — in iti substante and order — must 
be equally ancient with that and the Liturgy of St. Ja/nes.'^ 

These Liturgies, taken together, may justly be called the 
Gkeat Oriental Liturgy ; one recension of which, in the 
fourth century, prevailed from Arabia to Cappadocia, and 
from the Mediterranean to the Euphrates, and which may be 
traced back nearly or quite to the Apostolic age, — another, 
at the same time prevailing throughout nearly all Asia Minor, 

• Orig. Lit, I. § 3. t Orig. Lit. I. § 3. 
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having existed there from time inimemoria! ; and the third, 
at the same time, with the same antiquity, prevailing in 
Greece and Macedonia. When, therefore, we reflect on the 
vast extent of these countries, the independence of the 
Churches existing there, the power possessed and exercised 
liy each Bishop, of improving the Liturgy of his own Church ; 
the circumslanlial varieties but mbstanHal agreement of all ; 
it seems difficult, if not ipoas ble toaccou t for this identity 
and uniformity in any other an er than by supposing that 
the Apostles themselves r g nated th ord r and substance 
of the Oriental Liturgy a d co n nun ated t to all those 
Churches at their very fou dat on The formily of these 
Liturgies, as extant in t! e fou fh a d fifth ce t ies, bespeak 
a common origin ; while the r cUversily s such as to prove 
the remoteness of tJie per od at wh cl tl y e originated. 
To what remote period then ci we refer as exhibiting a 
general uniformity of L turgy excppt to tl e 4postolic age 1 
Ant! why not lo that age s nee h 1 ave j- oved the existence 
of such a Liturgy in the time of Justin Martyr, who was re- 
moved but a single link from the Apostles ? 

Liturgy of Alexandria., or St. Mark. — The patriarchate 
of Alexandria where Chnst anily wai first planted bv St 
Mark * ha been in possession of the Monophj sites or Jacob 
ites eleien hundred years The Jacobites took their rise 
in the fifth century and soon became numerous m Egypt 
But owng to the favor of the Emperors the Orthodox kept 
possession of the See unl 1 the inva.sion f the Mohammedans 
m the seventh centurj From that per ad to the present 
the Mjuophysitei ha\e possessed nearlj all the Churches 
in Lg\pt the Orthodox being Vut a small m nonty The 
t-gyptian Monophys tes use thiee Liturgies wntt^n in the 
ancient Coptic language all ot which pievailed in Egypt at, 

■ Euseb. Ecc. Hia. iJ. 16. 
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and probably he/ore, the time of the Mohammedai 
They are called the Liturgies of St. Basil, of Gregory Na- 
zianzen, and of Cyril, Patriarch of Alexandria. They do 
not appear, however, to have been originally written in Cop- 
tic, but to have been translated from the Greek, as appears 
from the occurrence of Greek phrases in the Coptic Litur- 
gies, now extant, and by the existence of ancient Greek 
manuscripts of those Liturgies.* 

The precise time when the Coptic language began to be 
used in the celebration of divine worship, is not known, 
though it must have been al an early period, as we read of 
Egyptian clergy in the fourth century, who could read no 
language but their own, and yet, who read the Scriptures 
daily, and celebrated divine service. "f Now it appears from 
a comparison of the Liturgies of St. Basil and Gregory Na- 
zianzcn, that they were introduced, as they profess to have 
been, from Cappadocia, or the surrounding dioceses. But 
the Liturgy of Cyril does not seem lo have come from any 
foreign Church. Some of the Alexandrian historians call it 
" The Liturgy of St. Mark, which Cyril perfected ;":|: and it is 
clear that (he Litui^ies of Cyril, and thai of St. Mark, used 
by tiie Orthodox, as they now exist, had a common origin, 
or one was borrowed from the other. There is reason to 
believe, that both have proceeded from the ancient Liturgy 
of the Egyptian Church, used before the Council of Chalce- 
don, 4.51. On no other supposition can we account for the 
fact, that these two Liturgies, professing to have come from 
the same wurce — used by two bodies of men holding no 
communion with each other since that time — should agree 
with each other both in substanre and order, and yet differ 
from the Liturgies of all other Churches in the world, except 
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the Ethiopian. The chief difference between the Liturgy 
of St, Mark and that of Cyril, is confined to the introduc- 
tion, and to differences of doctrine. The Ethiopian Liturgy 
was evidently borrowed from Alexandria, from whence the 
first missionaries were sent to the former country, about 
A. D. 330 ; and was clearly copied from that of St. Mark.* 
Yet it has so many things unlike the others, that it must 
have been compiled at an early period. Indeed, it is hardly 
possible there should have been much, if any, copying of 
Liturgies ailer the schisms which occurred in the fifth cen- 
tury. 

It is not certain at what time the Liturgy of St. Mark was 
composed. Some believe it was composed by St. Mark 
himself; but, because it contains some things of a later 
date, and some which the Evangelist could not have written, 
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Qthera have supposed it a)! a forgery. This name is not 
known fo bo older than ihc fourth century, but the suhsiance 
and order of the Liturgy must be much more ancient. If it 
were not so, it is inconceivable why the Orthodox and Mo- 
nophysiles, who separated in 431, should both retain the 
same Liturgy ; or, why a Church, thai was planted hy mis- 
sionaries from that Church 130 years bnfore, should also 
have the same Liturgy We ate the efoir able to trace 
(ftewor*! of the Liturgy ff St Maik to about 411 an 1 the 
order ol t to about ^30 accjmpan ed bj the traditnn that 
it had eome down from the iposile Hpuc the pobablily 
IS that tl e irdtr and suhttance of tl s L lu gv haie come 
down from the ApistI = and if ao t was o g nalh de ned 
from the insttutiois of St Mark oi compose 1 b\ St Mark 
him'^elf 

Lmrgy of the Exarchate of Ephems^ or St John — The 
Exarchate ol Ephpsus included the p o\inces of the Helles 
pont Phrygia Asia Lvcaonia Pamph\lia and the maritime 
cities included w thin that 1 mit The Exarch of Ephesus 
wai m1cpendt,it until 4t1 wlenb> Jecree nf the Cjuncd 
of Chalcedon I was made subject to the Patriarch of Con 
•stantinople Fir a long time the Liturgies of Basil and 
Chrysostom have been used in this reg on but there is rea 
son to believe that another f rm was used theie at an earlj 
penod Sjine time in the fourth century a Council was 
held at Laodicea composed of the I: shops of this Exarchate 
One of the canons enacted by fhis Council, g *es minute di 
rectiona for the use of the Lituig\ * Such a canon would 
not have bten made without cause and thp onh probable 
supposition IS that the object of the canon was to change the 
exist ng practice in refereflce fo this subject Thia canon 
appoints an order the same or similar to that ever smoe 

■ Coaa. Laod. can. 19. 
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used in [hose Churches, that is, n conform tj v, th the order 
of St, Basil and Si. Chrysostom What the prec se differ 
ence between the old Liturgy, a 1 tl at troduced by the 
Council of Laodicea, was, it is n t eas to say Tl s ti ucl 
however, may be inferred, that t! cv d ffered only whe e d 
rections were given to alter it We ha e o copy f the 
Ephesian Liturgy before that Cou cl but we ha e one 
which seems clearly to have been 1 el fro t 

The Galilean Liturgy.-i-ll has lo g been kno vn that the 
ancient Liturgy of Gaul differed Ir m tl at of R ne though 
the precise nature of the differe c was unknown unt 1 
some ancient monuments of that L turgy vere d scove ed n 
the seventeenth century. The (,o npos I n of th s L tui^v 
either in whole or in part, has bee i ascr bed to ditTecp I n 
dividuals, Musebus, a Presbyter of Marse lies who d ed 
about the middle of the fifth c(> tu y a d to ha\e con 
posed a book of Sacraments, for Eustas u B shop ot that 
city.* Sidonius, Bishop of Auvergne lo died about A D 
494, also composed a book of Sa ra ents "U A preface vas 
written to this by Gregory, of Tours m the s \th cenlurv 
Hilary, Bishop of Poicters, who died about 169 compos d a 
book of Sacraments and Hymns ^ These a far a can 1 e 
ascertained, were nothing more than mod fi at nns of al 
oWer LUurgif. They seem to lave conit ted the ^^Asal 
of the Gailican Church, or the L t rg e adapted to the va 
rious feasts-.' That this was difTerent fro n tl e L turgy of 
Rome, is evident from the quest o s proposid by \ugusl ne 
after his arrival in Britain, to Gregory, Bishop of Rome.§ 
They remained in use in Gaul, until Pepin introduced the 
Roman mode of chanting, and finally Charlemagne substi- 
tuted the whole body of the Roman service. The introduc- 

• Bona- Rer. Lit. I. 12. t Greg. Turo. Hia. France, i. 22. 
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• Iren Adv Har. iii. 3. Ep. Ad. Flor. 

+ Greg Tuor i. 28, 99. 

I Strong evidence of this js U> be found in the fact, that the lech- 
nical langiiago of the Gallican Church came from Greece, and not 
from Rome Thus, the word Church, (from the Greek Kvfiaar,) 
employed by the Gothic Churches— Old German, chirihh; German, 
kirche, Dutch, kerk i Scottish, kirk; Anglo.Suion, circ, and cyric; 
Icelandic, kyrkia; Swedish, kyrkii ! Danish, kirke! English, CAurci, 
— is also found in the Slavouic languages; Russian, f««riau; Bohemian, 
cyrkeie; Lusatian, zirlciea ; Dalmatian, rxrikwa ! Polish, eerkictc, de- 
noting the Greek Church, and [kasctal, (Russian and Bohemian, kasteli) 
denoting the Romish :] — could never have been derived iVom the Latin. 
This word is certainly as old as the time of Vipkilas, A. D. 400, and 
probably much older. In all placts where this word prevails, the ecole- 
aiaBtica! rites must have come from the Greeks, and not from the Ro- 
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to infer, that, as the LUurgy of St. James contained the ritea 
and ciston s of the Churches over which St. James originally 
e\e aed ecclesiastical jurisdiction; and that of St. Mark, 
tl e c o of the Churches planted by him ; so the Liturgy 
of EpS e us from which the Galilean Liturgy was copied, 
con a ed !e rites and customs adopted by the Churches 
o »h ch 5 . Jokfi exercised a supervision. And as Ihese 
can all he traced up to a very early period, it is reasonable 
to conclude, such riles and customs had their origin witJi the 
Apostles themselves. 

Tradition, from the earliest period, has always ascribed 
the Gallican Liturgy to Sf. John, Thus an Irish writer of 
the seventh century, says; that "John the Evangelist first 
chanted the Gallican course, [i. e. Liturgy;] then afterwards 
the blessed Polycarp, the disciple of St. John ; then after- 
wards, thirdly, Irensus, who was Bishop of Lyons, in Gaul, 
chanted the same course in Gaul,"* Now, though the tes- 



mans, as they uniformly employed the Greek word Ecclesia. The 
Portuguese igreja may have come from the same root, though gener- 
ally derived from tlie Latin EceUeia. It is the eaniB word as the Hiu- 
dostane girja, ivhieh we know is from Ihts root, as (hat has also kulesa, 
from Ecclfsia. 

The Go<ha copied very little, if any, of their ecclesiastical language 
from the Romish Church, as we have already seen in regard to the word 
Church, and the words employed lo signify baptism. So alao, their 
languages did not adopt either Eucharist from the Greek, nor Sacra- 
ment from the Latin, but used a word of their own lo signify the same 
thing. Thus, Mceao-Gothic, kuasle, (signifying both sacrijice and Eu- 
charist ;) A. S. hasel; Icelandic, husl, hunsl ; old English, hauael; 
which seems lo be from the root hus, " to protect ;" with reference lo 
the efect of a participation of this Sacrament. 

So also Confirmation, was eipressed in their own ianguage, by the 
verb " lo be bishopped ;" and Ordinuiion or Ceasecration, by the word 
•'to be hallowed," or made Bacred. 

■ Spel. Concil. I. 176. 
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titnony of (his author is not conclusive evidence of the truth 
of these facts, it is, as to what was then the universal be- 
lief respecting them. This Liturgy always differed, both 
from the Roman and Oriental, hut approximated much nearer 
the latter than the former. 

Liturgy of Rome, or St. Peter. — It has been much de- 
bated, whether the Roman Liturgy can justly claim any 
considerable antiquity. Some suppose it to have been com- 
posed by Gregory " the Great," about 590. Others think it 
impossible at this day, to ascertain the text, even as it stood 
at that time. The subject has been confused, by confound- 
ing the Missal, formerly called Sacramenlarj/, with the Lit- 
urgy. It is perhaps impassible to ascertain the true text of 
the Roman Missal, as it existed in any of the early centuries ; 
but this is not the case with the Liturgy. All the manuscripts 
of this, give the same number of prayers, in the same order; 
throughout the invariable part of the Liturgy, or, as it is 
usually termed, Ike Canon. The only difference consists in 
the introduction of short petitions, or the name of some per- 
son lo be commemorated. 

It has been said tliat this was composed by Gregory,* but 
this can hardly be, as history gives a minute account of his 
alterations and improvements. These consisted in collect- 
ing, arranging, abbreviating, and improving the collects and 
prayers. He introduced one petition into the Canon, and 
joined the Lord's Prayer to it. These facts prove that Gre- 
gory was not the composer, but the compiler and improver 
of the Roman Liturgy.^ 

Ofiiers suppose that this Liturgy was composed by Vigi. 
lius, who lived near fifly years before Gregory, aboul A. D 
540.$ The reason for this, is the fact, that Gregory himself 

* Brett. Litiirg. p. 331. t Orig. LItutg. I. § 6. 

1 Ep. Ad. Profotur. 
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speaks of the Canon extant in his time, as having been com 
posed by a scholastic, or learned man, which some have un- 
derstood to refer to Vigilius. But it is nowhere said that 
Vigiliua was this " scholaslic," and besides, Vigilius says of 
the Liturgy in his time, " that they had received it from 
Apostolical tradition." Whoever, therefore, was the "scho- 
lastic" referred to by Gregory, it is probable that he was no 
otherwise the composer of this Liturgy, than Gregory was 
the composer of the Sacramentary that bears his name ; and 
hence, that he only collected, arranged, and modified exist- 
ing materials, supposed to have come down from the Apos- 
tolic age. 

Still earlier than this, menljon is made of a Liturgy of the 
Church of Rome, and history informs us, that about 492, 
Gelasius performed a work somewhat similar to that of Greg- 
ory. An ancient Sacramentary has also been discovered in 
modern times, which is believed by learned men, to represent 
the Roman Sacramentary, as it was in the time of Gelasius. 
There is also a manuscript of the Roman Liturgy in exist- 
ence, supposed to have been written before the time of Gela- 
sius, or as early as 493. It is generally known by the 
appellation of the Leonian Sacrametitary, from an opinion 
that it represents the offices of that Church in the time of 
Leo "the Great." This author, who lived at (he time of 
the Council of Chaloedon, 451, is said to have added certain 
passages to the Liturgy, whence it is evident that tho re- 
mainder was in existence before his lime. Besides, there 
are certain passages in his writings, which seem to havi> 
been transcribed almost verbatim, iuto this Sacramentary. 
In addition to this, Innocent, Bishop of Rome, about 410, 
makes mention of the rites of that Church, and describes 
them as having descended from St. Peter. Here the direct 
evidence to (he antiquity of the Romish Ritual ends. There 
is, however, reason to believe, as many suppose, that the so- 
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called African Liturgy, which was used at Carthage and its 
vicinity, was originally the same as the Roman, and that it 
was probably copied from it. 

Afrieaa Liturgy. — The civil Diocese of Africa comprised 
the Provinces of Proconsular Africa, Numidia, Tripoli, By. 
zancium, and the two Mauritanias. At what time Chris- 
tianity was iirst preached at Carthage, the chief city of this 
portion of country, or by whom preached, is uncertain. It 
is not improbable, however, when we recollect the situation 
of Carthage, in reference to Rome, and the intercourse be- 
tween the two countries after the death of Hannibal, B. C. 
183, that the earliest missionaries to Carthage, should go from 
Rome ; and if so, they would of course carry the Roman 
Liturgy with them. This supposition will account for the 
fact, that the African Fathers, when professing to give an 
accoimt of their own rites, have seemed to some ritualists, 
to be describing the Roman customs. On this point we are 
only able to obtain probabilities, as all those Churches, once 
conspicuous for their numbers, their learning, and their piety, 
have long ceased to exist. And with them, has gone every 
copy of their Liturgy ; so that now we have only the allu- 
sions made to it, in the writings of those Fathers who lived 
in Africa, to inform us concerning its nature and character.* 

The Roman Liturgy differed in some respects from all the 
Liturgies of the East. One of these points consisted in di- 
recting " the kiss of charity," as it was called, to be given 
after the consecration of the elements ; whereas, in all the 
Eastern Liturgies it was given before. In this respect, the 
African corresponded with the Roman Liturgy, as we learn 
from Tertullianf and Augustine. :f We learn also from Au- 
gustine, that the custom of singing anthems from the Book 

• Orig. Lit. I. 4 8. t Adv. Marc. i. c. 23. Ad. Scap. c. 3. 
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of Psalms, before the Liturgy began, was introduced at Car- 
thage in his time , and we know that this practice was in- 
troduced at Rome by Ccelestine, A. D. 423. Then came 
reading of the Scriptures, which sometimes began with a 
Lesson 1 om the Prophets, followed by one from the Epistles, 
and sometimes began wilii one from the Epistles. After 
reading the hrst Lpbsoii, followed a Psalm, which order cor- 
responded with the Roman customs, hut has no other parallel 
either in the East or West, except in the Liturgy of Milan, 
»hi(.h IS supposLd bj many to have been copied from that of 
Rome Indeed the whole order of service in the African 
Church as described by Tertullian, Cyprian, Augustine, and 
Optatus, is ill every essential point, the same as in the Ro- 
man. These striking coincidences render it almost certain, 
that these two Liturgies came from the same source, or that 
one was copied from the other. But as Christianity was 
planted at Rome, before at Carthage, it is not probable the 
Liturgy of Rome came from Africa ; yet, the Liturgy of 
Africa, in the second and third centuries, corresponded with 
the Roman in the fifth. Consequently, both must be as old 
as the second century, and henee there is reason to believe, 
that the order and substance o£ those Liturgies, is as ancient 
as in other Churches, and if so, it must have come down from 
the Apostles. 

liturgy of Spain. — We remarked, when speaking of the 
Galilean Liturgy, that its use was abolished in France, by 
Charlemagne. The old Spanish Liturgy, however, was not 
abolished until throe centuries after, when the Spanish mon- 
archs obliged the Churches in their dominions to relinquish 
their own, and adopt the Roman Liturgy. It was abolished 
ill Arragon, A.D, lOflO, but was used considerably later in 
Navarre, Castile, and Leon. From that time to the sixteenth 
century, this Liturgy ceased to be used, when Cardinal 
Ximeneg endowed a College and Chapel at Toledo, for the 
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celebration of the ancient rite. This ia probably the only 
place where the primitive Liturgy of this country continues 
to be used. 

This Liturgy agrees in most particulars with the Galli- 
can.* The number and order of the invariable parts main- 
tain a close correspondence, though the introductions are 
various. So great is their similarity, that Charles the Bold, 
in the ninth century, writing to the clergy of Ravenna, 
speaks of the clergy of Toledo as using the Gallican Liturgy, 
abolished by his ancestor, Charlemagne.f And Isidore, 
Bishop of Seville, in the sixth century dpicnbed the Spanish 
Liturgy so minutely as to lea^e no dsubt that it was ihe 
Liturgy used in that country some oentunes after. :f It also 
appears from a letter of Vigilius of Rrme to Profulurus, 
Bishop of Braga, in -538, that the Spaniih Bi'.hops were not 
familiar with the Roman Lilui^v a' that time § And as we 
know the Spanish Liturey ditTered from the R)man in the 
sixth century, there is reason to believe it had from the be- 
ginning. 

Before this time, there was no power over them that would 
be likely to introduce a new Liturgy. Rome had not the 
power, and if she had possessed it, would not have introduced 
one different from her own. Nor is there any reason to believe 
the Pagan Goths introduced a new Liturgy when they over- 
ran Spain, as some contend ; nor any reason to believe, had 
they done it, that the Spanish Churches would have relin- 
quished their own Liturgy, and adopted one introduced by 
their barbarous invaders. Nor is there any reason to sup. 
pose that the Gallican Liturgy was introduced into Spain, or 
the Spanish into Gaul, at any period near the sixth century. 
There is no trace, either in history or tradition, of any such 

f Imp. Ep. 

5 Ad. ProfuturuB. 
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introduction It is however apparent thai this Liturgy was 
derved foTi the (. all can at a very early per od or that 
both came f o the same source 

The probal 1 ty see s to he that hougl CI r s a ty was 
n reduced nto sione port on of Spa n even n tl e t n ea of 
the \[ostles t d d not mak much p og ess thcr a I the 
second cent rj The hrst ment on of the '^) an sh clergy a 
by Cypr an about "50 a hundred year after Poth nus was 
Bi&l op of Lyo s traul * Tl e h s ''pa sh Mar yr of 
which we have any undouited account, suffered in A. D. 259. f 
In the absence of all positive proof on the aubject, it aeems 
probable that Spain, or a large portion of it, was converted 
by Galilean Missionaries, and that they took along with them 
the Liturgy of their own Church ; whence, the correspond- 
ence of the Iwo. That the Spanish Liturgy was at any time 
introduced into Gaul, is improbable. Chriatianity was in a 
nourishing condition there, before it was in Spain ; and we 
have already seen that the Gallican Liturgy came from 
Ephesua. Hence, then, either the Spanish Liturgy was 
copied from the Gallican, which ia probable, or, it was 
brought from Ephesus to Spain, of which there is no proof. 

Liturgy of Britain and Ireland. — The period when Chria- 
tianity was introduced into England, has been the subject of 
much debate. It is probable, that the goapel was preached 
there in the first century ; it is certain, that there were Chris- 
tians there in the second ; and the Bishops of Churches there, 
attended the Council of Aries, 315, perhaps of Nice, 325, 
and of Sardica, subsequent to that time. At the time Augus- 
tine came to England, the Liturgy of the British Churches 
was different from that of Rome. From whence the British 
Churches derived their Liturgy, we can not certainly say ; 
but as that of Gaul prevailed in the vicinity, and as there 



' Ep. 67 t Ruinatt, Ada Martyr, p. 319. 
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was no other in that region, which differed essentially from 
that of Rome, it is teaaonable (o conclude, they used the Gal- 
lican, or one ret mhling it It also afpearg from an ancient 
catalogue of Irish saint-,, wr ttcn as is supposed, in the sev- 
enth century, that from the time Patrick was Archbishop in 
Ireland, to the m ddle ot the sixth century, the Irish had but 
one Liturgy, and that this Liturgy was different from that 
used in Britain , and if as some suppose, the Irish Liturgy 
correxpondei with that of Rome, it follows that the .British 
Liturgy was different fiom it 

Lilurgy of Milan —The Lituigy of the Church of Milan, 
known by the name of th" Ambrostan Liturgy, differs in 
eral particulars from that of Rome, but is nevertheles 
lieved by many 1) haie be n copied from it. Others, how. 
ever, believe it to havi hfen diticrcnt from the beginning. 
In either case, it was probably copied from some other Lit. 
urgy, and hence, no conclusive argument can be drawn 
from it relative to the subject of primitive Liturgies. 

We have now gone over with a brief view of the several 
Litui^ies, and have found in the East, a great Oriental Lit- 
urgy, used in Antioch, Cccsarea, and Constantinople, capable 
of being traced nearly, or quite up to Apostolic limes, and 
from the earliest ages attributed to St. James. We have 
found in Alexandria, a Liturgy reaching back nearly to the 
•Jame period and from ttry early ages bearing ike name of 
St Mark In Britain, Spain and Gau!, a Liturgy derived 
fi jm that ol CphesQs, the substance of which has descended, 
as IS believed, from ihi time nf St John ; and we have also 
found one m Rom., M Ian and th< Civil Diocese of Africa, 
ettending bai-k, we can not tfll how far, but certainly to a 
very early period, owing Hs origin, as many believe, to St. 
Peter In all these Liturgies, there are these several parts 
m wnich ihey resemble each other 

I. All the ancient Liturgies now existing, or which can be 
11* 
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proved ever to have existed, now resemble one another in 
the following points :— 

1. All of them direct, that previous to communion, those 
who intend lo communicate, shall, exchange " the kiss of 
peace." 

2. In all of them, the more particularly solemn part of 
the service commences with the words exactly answering to 
the English, " Lift up your hearts," &c , a« far as " Holy 
Father, almighty, everlasting Gob." 

3. All contain the Hymn, " Therefore w ith Angels and 
Archangels," &c., with very trifling varieties ot expression 

4. Also, a commemoration of our Lord s words and ac- 
tions in the institution of the Eucharist, n hich is the same, 
almost word for word, in every Liturgy, but is not taken 
from any of the four Scriptural accounts 

■'i, A sacrificial oblation of the Eucharistic bread and 

6. A prayer of consecration, that God will "make (he 
bread and wine the Body and Blood of Chkist." 

7. Also, they all contain a prayer, answering in substance 
to ours, " for the whole state of Christ's Church militant." 

8. And likewise another prayer, (which has been excluded 
from the English Ritual,) " for the rest and peace of all those 
who have departed this life in God's faith and fear;" con- 
cluding with a prayer for communion with them.* 

9. The Lord's Prayer. 

10. Direction to the Priest for breaking the consecrated 

11. Communion. 



prayer is often confounded with prayers /or llie dead, v 
rtriclJy Primitive ; and also with prayers In the dead, i 



Tht Martyrdom of Ignai 
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II. These parts are always arranged in one of the four 
following orders. 

St. James' Liturgy. 
Oriental. 

1. The kiss of peace. 

2. Lift up your hearts, &c. [Sursum Corda.] 

3. Therefore with Angels, &c. [Trisagion.] 

4. Commemoration of our Lord's words, 

5. The Oblation. 

6. Consecrating Prayer. 

7. Prayer for the Church Militant. 

8. Commemoration of departed saints. 

9. The Lord's Prayer. 

10. Breaking of bread. 

11, Communion. 

St. Mahk's Liturgy. 
Egyptian and Ethiopian. 

1. The kiss of peace. 

2. Lift up your hearts, &c. [Sursum Corda.] 

7. Prayer for the Church Militant. 

8. Commemoration of departed saints. 

3. Therefore with Angels, &c. [Trisagion.] 

4. Commemoration of our Lord's words. 

5. The Oblation. 

6. Consecrating Prayer. 

Polycarp, writfeii about 168. But no account La given of the mannsr 
in which if was done, and we only learn that il was annually. Tertul- 
lian, A. D. atlO, is more particular ; he saya, " Wb offer on one day in 
every year, oblations for the dead, as hirth-day honors." (De Cor. 3.) 
Cyprian calls it an " anniversary commemoration." (Ep. 39.) Cyril, ot 
Jerusalem, says, the oiiering was " in nuirmry of those who had falleo 
aeieep." (Cat. Myst 5.) 
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10, Breaking of bread. 
9. Lord's Prayer. 

11. Communion. 

St. John's Lituegy. 
Gallican, Epke^an, and Moxarabic. 

7. Prayer for tlie Church Militant. 

8. Commemoration of departed saints. 
1. Kiss of peace. 

1. Lift up your hearts, &c. [Sursum Corda.] 

3. Therefore with Angeia, &o. [Triaagion.] 

4. Commemoration of our Lord's words. 

5. The Oblation. 

6. Consecrating Prayer. 

10. Breaking of bread. 

6. Lord's Prayer. 

11. Communion. 

St. Peter's Litursy. 
Roman, Milanese, African. 

2. Lift up your hearts, &c. [Sursum Corda.] 
8. Therefore with Angels, &c. [Trisagion.] 

7. Prayer for the Church Militant. 
6. Consecrating Prayer. 

4, Commemoration of our Lord's words, 

5. The Oblation. 

8. Commemoration of departed saints. 

10. Breaking of bread. 

9. The Lord's Prayer. 
1. The kiss of peace. 

11. Communion. 
Liturgy, adopted with alterations from the 

the following ; — 
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United States, Te3:as. 

7. Prayer for the Church Militant, containing also, 

8. Commemoration of departed saints. 

2. Lift up your hearts, &c. [Sursum Corda.] 

3. Therefore with Angels, &e. [THsagion.] 

4. Commemoration of our Lord's words. 

10. Breaking of bread. 

5. The Oblation. 

6. Consecrating Prayer. 

11. Communion. 

9 The Lnrd's Prayer 

One remarltable ciicuinstance m these several Liturgies, 
la, that although the language, m consecrating the elements 
jn the Eueharisf, in com m era i rat ion of our Lord's words 
and actions is almost the =amp word for woid, in them all. 
It diet, not agree in words, with any of Ihr '^cripturt ac 
rounts of It Indefd, it woulii almost seem, that this is an 
original ami independent account of the transaction, by the 
Apostles themselves incorporattd into these LiturgieH, and 
that It has comp down to us unchanged 

A similar conciusnn must be drawn from the substantial 
agreement of the Baptismal Lituigies Thus if we examine 
the various copies of the several Liturgus we shall find 
them using the same Soripturp, giMiig it the same mtprpre 
tation, describing it b\ the same tfrms and pleading the 
same authoi ty for their interpretations and practices A 
few coincidences will be mentioned 

1 The text John in % " Except a man be bom of water 
and the Spirit he can not entei mto the kingdom of God," is 
umvprsally applied to baptism * It is read as a lesson in 

• This is Blao (tone by all the early fathera. 
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the Armenian Baptismal Service, (Ass. Bib. Lit. ii. 196-206,) 
the Malabar, (i. 188,) Greek Liturgy of James of Bdessa, 
(ii. 274,) Apostolic Liturgy revised by Severus, (ii. 154,) 
that of Gelaaius, (i. 9, 10,) Gregory, (i. 35,) Gaul, (i. 40,) 
Gellone, (i. 57,) Poictiers, (i. 63-69,) Naples, (i. 75,) Vieniie, 
(i. 77-80,) and Liege, (i. S3.) It is also referred to in the 
prayers, in the Old Gothic Baptismal Service, (ii. 34,) Old 
Roman, (ii. 4, 8, 63, 68, 75,) Old Gallican, (ij. 38,) Cliry- 
sostom, (ii. 138,) Antioch and Jerusalem, (ii. 220, 231,) Cop. 
tic and Ethiopic, (Ii. 166, 7,) Maronite, (ii. 344,) Armenian, 
(ii. 198,) and in that of James of Edessa, (i, 256,) 

2. The passage in Titus, (iii. 5,) " the washing of regen- 
eration," is universally understood of baptism.* It is part 
of the lesson in the Baptismal Service of the Alexandrian 
Church, (Ass. ii. 152,) as also in the Coptic and Ethiopic, 
(ii. 152,) and Syriac Liturgies, (i. 228.) It is recited in the 
Gothic and Gallican Service, (ii. 34, 35,) Alexandrian, Cop- 
tic, and Ethiopic, (ii. 173,) in the Greek, (ii. 138,) in that 
of Jerusalem and Antioch, (ii. 220, 231, 259, 219,) and in 
the Armenian, (ii. 169-172.) 

3. All the Liturgies refer to the baptism of Christ, as 
their authority for praying, that " the water might be sancti- 
fied, to the mystical washing away of sin." Thus it is in 
the Old Roman, (Ass. ii. 4, 8, 53,) the Gothic, (ii. 34, 5,) 
Greek, (ii. 132,) Armenian, (ii. 197,) Coptic, (ii. 166, 167, 
180,) Syriac, (i. 262, ii. 268,) Maronite, (ii. 314,) Malabar, 
(i. 178,) Antioch, (i. 226, ii. 268,) James of Edessa, (i. 241,) 
Jerusalem, (ii. 244—7.) Now this interpretation is not based 
on any express words of Scripture, and, consequently, we 
must conclude that it has come down from the earliest 
times ; since there has been no time subsequent to the days 

■ The same is done by all the early fathers, and one ancient version, 
the Ethiopian, ttaoslates the passaj^, "the washing of baptism." 
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of the Apostles, that such an interpretation could begin and 
become universal, much more find its way into every ancient 
Liturgy. 

4. All the Liturgies agree in calling baptism a seal. Thus 
it is in the Old Galilean, (Ass. ii. 40,) Old Gothic, (ii. 37,) 
Coptic, (i. 164,) Greek, (i. 337,) Syriac, (i. 320,) Malabar, 
(i. 178,) Apostolic by James of Edessa, (i. 263,) Antioch, 
(ii. 282,) Maronite, (ii. 316,) Ambrosian, (ii. 45,) Maronite, 
(ii. 330-337.) 

5. Very many of them quote or refer to the language of 
St. Paul, in Galatians, (iii. 27:) "As many of you as have 
been baptized into Christ have put on Christ;" — as the 
Armenian, (Ass ii 196 ) Syriac, (ii. 249,) Greek, (ii. 299,) 
Old Roman, (ji 3,) Old Galhcan, (ii, 3, 38,) and appears to 
have been referred to m the rest 

6. The language of St Paul, in Colossians, (ii. 10, II,) 
on which we have commented, I'J also recited or spoken of in 
the Baptismal Liturgies, as m the Malabar, (Ass. i. 198,) 
Old Roman, (i. 57,) Greek, (ii. 138,) Antioch, (ii. 222,) Je- 
rusalem, (ii. 230,) Coptic, (ii, 151,) Maronite, (ii. 329,) and 
in several others, 

7. They agree, in renouncing " the devil and all his works." 
It is in the Service for making Catecliumens, in the Gelasian 
Liturgy, (Ass. i. 17,) Gregorian, (i. 22,) Greek, (i. 114, 137,) 
Armenian, (i. 172,) Coptic, (ii. 15S.) It is also in the fol- 
lowing Baptismal Liturgies: Galilean, (ii. 39,) Roman, (ii- 
17,) Syriac, (ii. 251,) Coptic, (ii. 150,) Armenian, (ii. 194,) 
and is implied in the Malabar, (ii. 183.) 

There are many other points of agreement ; but these are 
eutfieient to show, that the substance of all the Baptismal 
Liturgies is the same. As we have already seen, that the 
Liturgies of the Communion Service must have been com- 
posed back nearly or quite in Apostolic times, so we arc also 
fed to conclude, that the same is true of the Baptismal 
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Liturgies, These conclusions give a, peculiar force to the 
language of St. Paul to Timothy : " Hold fast the form of 
sound words thou hast heard of me." (2 Tim. i. 13.) Upon 
a view, therefore, of the foregoing summary of evidence, 
it does not seem to admit of question, Iliat the worship of 
the Church has heen by a Liturgy from the very days of 
the Apostles. 

But there is still further evidence, that the Apostles used 
a form of prayer. Indeed, we have one of the Apostolic 
prayers on record. (Acts iv. 24-30.) 

An Apostolic Form of Prayer. — " Lord, thou art God, 
which has made heaven and earth, and the sea, and all that 
in them is; who by the mouth of thy servant David has 

Why did the heathen rage. 

And the people imagine vain things? 

The kings of the earth stood np, 

And the rulers were gathered together 

Against the Lord, and against his Christ. 

For of a truth against thy Holy Child Jesus, 

Whom tliou hast anointed, 

For to do whatsoever thy hand 

And thy counsel determined tjefore to 1* done, 

Both Herod and Pontius Pilate, with the Gentilc'i, 

And the people of Israel were gathered together 

And now, Lord, behold their threatenings, and grant unto 
thy servants that with all boldnrsss the> ma\ speak thy word, 
by stretching forth thine hand to heal, and that signs and won- 
ders may be done by the name of thy Holy Child Jesos." 

The occasion upon which the use of this prayer is re- 
corded, was the extraordinary escape of Pcler and John from 
the hands of the Jews. And yet, there is no allusion to the 
circumstance. It is such a prayer as they would be likely 
to use on every occasion of meeting together ; one thai would 
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be applicable to their case, at all times. Hence, as this 
general prayer was used upon a, special occasion, it is but 
reasonable lo infer, that it had bem precomposed, and formed 
a part of then daily worship 

3. To leturti, the thjrd duty of the members was to con- 
tribute of their goods, to supply the wants and uecessities of 
the poor of the Chuich. To the Corinthians, says St. Paul : 
" Concerning the collection for the saints, as I have given 
order in the Churches of Galatia, so do ye." (1 Cor. xvi. 1.) 
There are numerous accounts of contributions for the saints, 
at Achaia and Macedonia, {Rom. xv. 28 ; 3 Cor. viii. 1-5 ; 
ix. 1;) at Rome, {Rom. xii. 13;} at Corinth, (1 Cor. xvi. 
1,2;) and in many other places. The same custom also 
prevailed in the next age. Dionysius, Bishop of Corinth, 
writing to Soter, Bishop of Rome, A.D. 160, says; "For 
the practice has prevailed with you from the beginning, to 
do good to all the brethren in every way, and to send 
contributions to many Churches in every city."* And this 
practice Eusebius assures us had continued to his day.| 

4. It was their duty to support those who preached the 
gospel to them. " The Lord hath ordained, that those who 
preach the gospel, should live of the gospel." {1 Cor. ix. 14.) 
The money for the support of the clergy was at first raised 
by voluntary oblations, made every Sunday, and a special 
oblation made once a month. $ This practice is mentioned 
in the second century by the Apostolical Canons, § and by 
Tertullian ;|| in the third century by Cyprian, H and by nu- 



5. It was their duty to se 


■nd assistance or support to those 


* Eueeb. iv. 23. 

t Bing. Ant. B, V, c. 4, § 1 

II Apol. c. 39. 

t Of Alma, <;. 19. Ep. 34 < 


t Ecc. Hist. iv. 23. 
4 Can. 3, 4, 5. 

ir 39, 66 or 1, 28 or 35. 
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who preached the gospel in regions where there was no 
Church. When St. Paul first preached the gospel of Christ 
at Corinth, those of his necessities which his own hands 
could not supply, were ministered to by the Church of Mace- 
donia, so that he was not chargeable to the Corinthians. 
(Acts xviii. 1, 3 ; 2 Cor. xi. 9, 12, 13.) In the same manner, 
he was not chargeable to the Thessaloniana when he first 
preached to them, {1 Thess. ii. 9; 2 Thess. iii. 8;) and 
after he left Macedonia, the Church at Philippi communicated 
with him about giving and receiving. (Phil. iv. 15.) These 
fiicts arc abundant proof of the existence of this custom in 
the Apostolic Church ; to which there is nothing analogous 
at the present time, save the contributions by the Churches, 
for the support of those who preach the gospel in places 
where iJiere is no Church. 

6. It was their duty, by mutual kindness and assistance, 
to do all in their power to promote the Christian character 
and welfare of the brethren. If a brother were overt^en in 
a fault, it was the duty of the brethren to endeavor to reclaim 
him, (Gal. vi. 1 ;) having the promise that if ihey succeeded 
they should "hide a multitude of sins." (James v. 19, 20.) 
The Apostle exhorts the Christians not to seek their own 
happiness only, but also that of the brethren. {Col. iii. 13,) 
They were also directed to "exhort and admonish such as 
neglected their duty ; to comfort the feeble-minded ; to sup- 
port the weak; and to exercise patience towards -all men," 
(1 Thess. V. 14 ;) " to stir up each other unto good works," 
(Heb. X. 24;) "and to confess their faults to each other," 
(James v. 16;) to "submit themselves one to another, and 
be clothed with humility." (1 Pet. v. 5.) 

This duty of Church members is called by some the mu- 
tual watch, and, if nothing more is intended by the expres- 
sion, than is implied in the above, we do not object to the 
phrase. But when it is urged as an ogicial duty of each 
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■nember apperta ning to them because the d scipline of the 
rhurch resides in (he congre|,at oa we must say that we 
find no evilcnie ot any siuch duty nor can we imagine that 
a custom ! kely to pr Huce so much eiil would be made a 
duty We av likely to proiuce so much evil because 
tiuch 3 the fra Ity of human nature and such the power of 
habit that it is impngiiblp for men who have not more grace 
than often falls to the lot of huraanitv to become overseers, 
prosecutors judges and e\ecutioners of their fellow men, 
and remain unaffected by i Thej «ill neglect the disci- 
pline of the Church ebpec alh of load ng an 3 iiifluenUal 
n en or bee me spies up n the r neighl ors conduct and 
bu=y bodies in othei m n s matters 

It IS not merely because Ih s supposed mutual watch" 
lenis to produce an It quisitnr al and unchristian spirit that 
we can not admit its elaim but becauie it is not authorized 
in Scnpture The piincipal argument urged in favor of the 
supposed official dtdy of the members is based on the lan- 
guage of our Savou (Malt \m\ I'S 16 17) where he 
gives direction conceining our treatnent of an offending 
brother founded on thp false assunpti n that ihe inter- 
views we are commanded to sei^k w th thosp who have in- 
jured or offended us are pari of a judicial proceed ng or 
necessary to lay the f unJatioi lor one When however, 
the language is duly considered it only proves that we are 
to seek reconciliation before eoinplaming Aid if we can 
not effect it alone we are to call in the a d and ned at on of 
friends to ass st in br nging it about It is then and only 
then that ne are at liberty to complain It is not till we 
have d ne this tl at we are at 1 beity to tell it to the 
Church And having told it to the Church the fa rest 
inference is that our personal dutv has been fulfilled 

T It was the duly of the members frcquf nth to communi- 
cate with each other n the H ly ^Jac an nt of tie Lords 
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Supper. The agreement on ih & f o nt renders it unnecessary 
to do more than merely refer to sime places where it is 
spoken of.* Among the Fathers f the second century, the 
frequent celebration of the Euthan t 11 often n enl r ed, as 
by Ignatius, Justin Martyr, Tertullian an! n an> thers, by 
whom abstinence from it was considered a dejaiture from 
Christian duty-f 

8. They were to obey those who had the rule over ihem 
in the Church. St. Paul's command to the Hebrew Chris- 
tians, was, "obey them that have tie rule o\er\ u; for 
they watch for your souls." (Heb xn 1" ) Timothy and 
Titus were both directed to let no man desp se them." 
{1 Tim iv 13 ; Tit ii 15 ) It « II also be s en n its ap- 
propr ate place that the \ari us officers m the Apostolic 
Church ha 1 a right to rule in the Church and this reces- 
sarih implies a corresponding duty on the part ol the people 
to obey 

9 It »as then 1 ity to as'Jisl their luleis in executing the 
discipline of the Church Thi-? % lew of the subject will re- 
concile in some degiee the contradictory interpretations put 
by diliei ent person'^ upon the case of tht offending Corinthian. 
(1 Cor V ) The Lrder in which the different members of 
ver 3 chap v stand in thi common version is such as to 
present a leady apprehension of the precise firce of the lan- 
guage Changin^ these to the natural order of the English, 
mthatierse, and omitting concerning which is not in 
the original and the strse will read for the ugh "absent in 
body, (but present in spirit,) I have judged (that is, in a judi- 
cial sense):t ^"^ ^bat hatli so done this deed, as though I were 



• Mad. xxvi. 36-99. Mark ivi. 39-95. Luke 1 
u. 23-95, Acta ii. 42, etc. 
t Ignat. Ad. Smyr. c. 7. Con. Apos, 7, etc. 
t Comp. vv. 13, 13, and Roll. 460. 
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preseQi;" that is, as I wouJd kavejwlged, had I been present. 
Tais judgment was, that the Church when gathered together 
in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ, should, "with the 
power of the Lord Jesus Christ, and his spirit, deliver such 
an one to Satan;" that is, oast him out of the Church.* 
The sentence was by the Apostle ; but the execution by the 
Church, either as part of their official duty, or in consequence 
of the Apostle's absence ; and we learn from 3 Corinthians, 
(ii. 6,) that they carried it into effect. " Sufficient to such a 
man, is this punishment which was injiicted by the many."f 

Tliere is another interpretation of this passage, which may 
be, after all, the true one, and which we must not overlook. 
Here was a case thai seems not to have been provided for, 
either by the customs or canons of the Corinthian Church, 
and hence they address the Apostle as tlie law-giver of the 
Church, for direction in the matter. In this view the decree 
of the Apostle would have the force of a canon, and the office 
of the Church would be, Ote execution of the law, whether 
that power resided in the members or in the officers. The 
act of the Church, therefore, in either point of view, was 
that of execution. This case proves, therefore, that it was 
the practice in the Apostolic Church for the members of the 
Church to assist in executing the discipline of the Church. 

The language of St. Paul to the Thessalonians, implies 
the same thing :— " Now we eommand you, brethren, in the 
name of our Lord Jesus Christ, that ye withdraw yourselves 
from every brother that walkcth disorderly, and not after the 
tradition which he received from us. And if any man obey 
not our word by this epistle, note that man, and have no com- 
pany with him ;" or, as others translate the passage, "signify, 
or point him out to me."j; (2 Thess. iii. 6, 14.) 

* Hammod. Bloonifield. ptc. But others understand it of some greater 
punishment. See Pole. Synop. Crilkor. f Rob. 851. 1 Hob. 749 
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10 They were to give thpir testimony, or testimonials, to 
the character of candidates for the office of Deacon, or Pres- 
byter This point will be considered when speaking of the 
qualifications requisite in Deacons and Presbyters ; to which 
reference is made 

11 To give thetr assent to canons framed for the govern- 
ment of the Churth The only instance we have on record, 
of such an occuirence in the Apostolic Church, is in the fif- 
teenth chapter of Acts, w hicb is briefly this. Dissension had 
arisen at Antioch, in consequence of certain Jews insisting 
thai the Gintile con\erts ought to be circumcised. The 
controversy becoming stiong, Paul and Barnabas, with cer- 
tain brethren, were sent up to Jerusalem to the Apostles and 
Elders on the subject When the delegation arrived, they 
were received by the Apo-itles and Elders and the whole 
Church to whom they declared the nature of their errand. 
But a difference of opinion existed here ; and the Apostles 
and Bldtrs cime togethei to hear and decide the matter. 
Much debate ensued between the Elders; and when there 
seemed no likehhond of an agreement, Peter addressed the 
assembly , and after him, Paul and Barnabas. The discus- 
sion being ended James gave judgment, or pronounced sen- 

To this sentence of Tames, the people gave their assent, as 
is clearly proved by the narrative. It does not appear that 
the laity took part in the debate ; but that it took place in 
their presence, is proved by the narrative, (vv. 12, 23, 23, 
25, 28.) " And (ke multitude kept silence," while Paul and 
Barnabas recounted the wonders wrought among the Gen- 
tiles. So after sentence was pronounced, it is said, that " it 
pleased the Apostles and Elders and the whole Church, to 
send chosen men to Antioch," to bear the decree of the coun- 
cil. An Epistle was also sent, beginning, "The Apostles 
and Elders, and brethren, greeting;" and in it they say. 
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t seemed g od unto us [i e Apo ties EHers and ireih- 
ren ] ietng asiemhled vyitk one accord wf ich language could 
not have been used had the debate not taken place m pres- 
ence of the Church* 

But not only w as the debate in their presence they gave 
their assent to the dec ee of the Apostles and Elders " 
{\\i 4 ) else how could they say in truth it seemei good 
unto the Holy Ghost and to us that is the persons who 
tt role the letter or to tl e Apostles at d Elders and brethren 
to lay upon you no greater burden than was necessary ? ' 
This language is evidence of the fact that the members of ike 
Ajoslohr Church gat th r as eni t new ca ions framed for 
the government of the Church. 



CHAPTER XII. 



The Church being a rjgularlj ci^amzpd society, most 
have had regular officers to administer and exetute its laws 
and ordinances.f These oflicers were of three ranXs or 
grades ; and were called Apostles Preshytrrs or Bishops, 
and Deacons ; and each were ministera in the Church It 
has been doubted by some, whether the Apostles w ere officers 
of the Church, and also whether Deacons were ministers of 
the Word ; but the view we have taken of the Scriptural 
evidence, has led us to conclude, that all were both officers 



• The BltendBiice of the laity in Councils of the CJiuroh is mentioned 
by Cyprian. Ep. 30. 

t This is conceded by all ; even those wlio deny thai the Priroitivo 
Church had any mmistty, allow thai it had officers. 
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and ministers. We shall, however, postpone the examina- 
tion of these questions for the present ; as we shall be obliged 
to discuss them when we come to consider the power and 
duty of each. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



Deacons were oncers m ike Church. 

1. The existence of Deacons in the Apostolic Church is 
proved by positive statements of Scripture. " Paul and 
Timotheus to all the saints which are at Philippi, with the 
Bishops and Deacons," {diaxtna;, Phil, i, 1.) "Likewise the 
Deacons." (1 Tim. iii. 8, 10.) The passage from Philip- 
pians is not only evidence of the existence of persons called 
Deacons in the Apostohc Church , but also that they were 
an order dislmct fr^m tlie samts or body of the people om 
posing the Chuich and is also presumptive pvidpnce (hat they 
were officeis of the Chuich \nd this pn ■,umption is in 
exact accordance w ilh the positive statement in 1 Timothy, 
(iii. 10:) ' Being first proved, kt them use the office o/^ a 
Deacon." 

2. Deacons are also mentioned as mintsters in the Church, 
by Polyeaip * and b^ Ignati is Irtquently f also bv Justin 
Martyr,:}: Clement of Alexandria § and b\ Tertullian in 
numerous places. Indeed, from the days of Irensus and 

• Ep, Phil. 0. 5, 

t Ep. Eph, c. 9. Ep. Mag. BC. 2. 6, 13. Ep, Trail, cc. 2, 3, 7, Ep, 
Rii!, Intd. cc. 4, 7, 10. Ep. Smyr. eo. 8, 12. Ep Poly. c. 6. 
t Apol, i. CO. 85, 87. ^ Slram. 6. p. 6S7 
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TertuUian, it is admitted that Deacons were ministers and 
officers in the Church. And the language of Polycarp and 
Ignatius leaves no doubt that they were so, in their days. 

The qualifaations of Deacons. 

1. A Deacon must be a man in whose character are min- 
gled "gravity, perfect honesty, temperance, and charily." 
(1 Tim. iii. 8.) 

3. He must be a sincere Christian, " holding the mystery 
of the faith in a pure conscience." (1 Tim. iii. 9.) 

3. He must be a man " who ruled his house and children 
well {1 Tim u 12) 

4 He must haie but one wile, and she must be a woman 
of ^ravitj strict probity sobiiet^ and perfect uprightness 
of character (1 Tim hi 11 I" ) 

5 He -nnil ha\e lecened Ihe lesiimony of the Church or 
testtmomaU from the Church to his unblemisl ed ani Chria 
tian charaGt£r and lo his fitness for the office This is a 
legitimate infeience from oi rather proved by the language 
used in giving an account of the appointment of the seven " 
m the Bi\th chapter oi Acts and who from the nature of the 
o^e the* filled the mim^try of tables as distinguished 
fiom the exclusive minislry of ihe uord ' ha\e ever been 
called Deacons 

Tht, command of the Apostles to the brethren Wd.s Look 
ye out (i e seek out )* seven men of honest report full of 
the Holy Ghost and wisdom whom we may appoint over 
this bus ness ' And the* chose (selected chose or gave 
the preferencef to) Stephen and others 

The word rendered of honest report (|j,apnjpou(/,evouc ) con 
veys a much strongei idea than our translation and literally 
signifies, that they were to be persons to whose unblemished 
and Christian character they could bear "honorable testi- 

• Rob. 314. t Comp. Luke x. 42 ; xiv. 7. Rob. 251. 
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mony,' * or, ai Professoi Robinson says, in this place, men 
who were lauded for their excellent character. This testi- 
mony, or laurlalioti as the word implies,f and as the narra- 
Ine lequires us to belie\e, was to be borne by the "multitude 
of the disciples," composing the Church; and hence, the 
direction of the Apostles to the Church was. Select from 
among jourselve^ seien men, to whose unblemished and 
Chnstian character you can bear " honorable testimony ;"— ■ 
which testimony was borne by the Church in the act of se- 
lecting according to the diiection of the Apostles, No mat- 
ter, therefore, by what mtans it was carried into effect, it 
leas t!f testimony of ike Church, or leslimonials from the 
Chunk, to Ike Christian character of the seven. 

This interpi etation reconciles the ditTerent constructions 
put upon this passage by opposing parties, as it points out 
the part borne by all The people selected ; or, if it be 
preferred, electrd, certain persons to be Deacons ; and the 
Apostles oi darned thpm 

Manner of making Deacons 

1 It was leqmsile for a candidate for the order or office 
of Deacon to present himself to an Apostle, and " be proved," 
that IS to satisfy the Apostle that be possessed the requisite 
"lualifications He must be proved," (1 Tim. iii. 10,) that 
18 examined or put to trial, "J and " be found blameless ;" 
in a judicial sense trreprehensihle.^ This necessarily im- 
plies a trial or by analogy, an examination. Besides, the 
word used bj the Apostle in this place, (_hxii>.a^esBm!av,) was 
a technical term denoting /Ae examination of a candidal^ for 
an office 

2 A Deacon was to be ordained by an Apostle, that is, 
be appointed to the office and be set apart by prayer, and 
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the imposition of the hands of an Apostle. We might pre- 
sume this, from the tenor of tlie language used by Paul in 
his Epi&tle to Timothy ; but the positive statements made in 
Acts, (vi. 3, 6,) leave no room for inference. The Apostles 
direct the brethren to seleit seven men, "toAom we may ap- 
point.'' And when the brethren had selectpd the seien, 
"they set them before the Apostles, who praje'J, and laid 
their hands upon them," 

Of the powers and dtttfes of Deacons. 

1. The first duty of a Deacon was to receive and distri- 
bute the alms of the Church, That the primary object in 
the appointment of Deacons was to provide suitable persons 
to take care of the alms of the Church, is proved by the 
narrative m Aols m "And there arose a murmuring 
amjng the Grecians against the Hebrews, that their widows 
Here neglected m tjie daily ndnislrations ;" wherefore the 
seven were appointed to this business." 

That this ministration was not of common property, by 
which the whole Church was supported, as has sometimes 
been supposed ts ei ident from two considerations ; (1.) 

Widoiis nho wire widows indeed," who were in an em- 
phatical sinse beieaved " if over sixty years of age, were 
to be recened mto the number of those who were maintained 
at Oie charge or expense of the Chnrck, (1 Tim. v. 3, 9, 16;) 
but It does not appear that any others were thus supported, 
or that any otheis wcie neglected in the daily ministra- 
tion ' of thf alms (3 ) Though the Church at Jerusalem 
enjoyed, it did not possess " all things in common." This is, 
m effect, asserted m the narrative itself Thus in Acts ii. 
44 45, it IS said that they that believed were together, and 
had all things common , and sold their possessions and goods, 
and parted them to all men, as every man had need." The 
sale and partition ihcrpfo e, was not of the whole estate ; but 
only of s) muth as ihcj had need. 
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So again in Acts iv. 32, it is said, that " the multitude of 
them that believed were of one heart and of one soul ; nei- 
ther said any of them that avgUl of the things he possessed was 
his own; but they had all things common." This is an ex- 
press assertion, that property was possessed by individuals ; 
though used or enjoyed for the common benefit. The same 
conclusion must be drawn from Peter's language to Ana- 
nias : " While thy property remained, was it not iMne ovm ? 
and after it was sold, was it not in thine own power ?" {Acts 
V 3) 
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voluntary, and not by ihe tommand of the ApostleiS, and lijat 
no such thing as a community of ^oods existed among the 
Christians at JeruBalem Hence it nttesianly follows, that 
the Deaeoas could only have the distnbution of the alms of 
the Church. 

2, Though the first bus ness of the Deacons was to take 
charge of tho alms of thp Church they uere also to preach, 
as occasion offered The qualificat ons required of a Deacon, 
lead directly to thi^ mfercnee Thej weie not only to. pos- 
sess all the ordinan virtues but aK) to have a "strong 
testimony" that thej were men ' full of wisdom and the 
Holy Ghost." In confoimity with this conclusion, was the 
conduct of the newlj ordained Deacons. " And Stephen, 
full of faith and power, did great wonders and miracles 
among the people," (Acts vi. 8;) and that this was accom- 
panied by ■preaching is evident, from the course pursued by 
his enemies. At iirst they disputed with him, (vt. 9,) and 
then aubomed men to say they had " heard him apeak blas- 
phemous words." {Acts vi. 11, 13.) And when thoae at 
Jerusalem were scattered abroad, Philip, who was one of 
the seven, " went down to Samaria, and preached Chhist 
and the kingdorn of God," (Acts viii, 5, 12,) working mira- 
cles among them. And from Samaria, he went to Azotus, 
"preaching from city to city, until he came to Csesarea,'' 
(viii. 40.) 

That preaching was part of the duty of Deacons, in the 
age next succeeding the Apostolic, there can be no doubt. 
Polycarp calls them " the ministers of God in Christ."* 
And Ignatius speaks of them, as " the ministers of the mys- 
teries of Jesus Christ, "f 

3. They were to baptize. Philip "baptized" those who 
believed at Samaria, {Acts viii. 12,) and also the eunuch of 

" Ep. PhLi. c. 7. t Ep. Mag. c. 6. eic. 
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Ethiopia, (viii. 36, 38.) Though Deacons baptized in the 
age following the Apostolic, it was only with the consent 
of the Bishop. Thus Ignatius says : " It is not lawful with- 
out the Bishop, either to baptize, or to celebrate tJie Holy 
Communion."* And Tertullian says : " The highest priest, 
that is, the Bishop, hath the right of giving haplism ; after 
him the Presbyters and Deacons, but not without authority 
of the Bishop. "f 

4. They were to assist their superiors in ruling in the 
Church. It is not easy, perhaps not possible, for us to de- 
cide what authority the Deacons had in the Apostolic Church ; 
but the language of Paul to Timothy compels us to believe 
that they had some authority, in some cases. Of a Bishop, 
Paul says, " He must be one that ruleth well his own house, 
having his children in subjection;" and of a Deacon, he 
says, "Let him be one who rules his children and his own 
house well," (1 Tim, ui. 4, 13.) The language in refer, 
ence to both officers is the same ; and in reference to the 
former, the Apostle, by way of explanation, or as assigning 
a reason wliy this qualification was necessary, says in pa- 
renthesis ; " For if a man know not how to rule his own 
house, how shall he take care of [literallj, how shall he be 
fit to have the care over]X the Church of GodT' (1 Tim. iii. 
5.) Inasmuch, then, as the ability to rule one's house was 
necessary to qualify a Bishop to rule in the Church of God ; 
the same qualification was required in a Deacon, evidently 
for the same purpose. 

5. They were to assist in the administration of the Eu- 
charist. This i<i nowhere expressly asserted in Scripture; 
but in the days of Justin Martyr, A. D. 150, it was a com- 
mon practice. Thus he says :§ "Those whom we call 
Deacons give to each of those present a portion of the bread 

" Ep. Smyr, c. 8. t DeBgp.c.lT. I Bob.312. § Apol.i.c.85. 
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which hath been blessed, and of the wine mixed with water ; 
and carry some away for those who are absent." And in 
another place he says ;* " The consecrated elements are 
then distributed and received by every one ; and a portion is 
sent by the Deacons to those who are absent." The same 
thing is abundantly witnessed to in later times. 

6. To render obedience to the command of an Apostle. 
For a consideration of tlie question, whether an Apostle Ijad 
authority over Bishops and Deacons, the reader is referred 
to the appropriate head, where we shall consider the power 
of an Apostle; only remarking, that if the Apostles had au- 
thority over Deacons, then were Deacons bound to obey. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

PRESBYTERS OB BISHOPS. f 

It is evident from a comparison of certi 
Scripture, (hat Ike terms pTeshyUr and Bishop art often used 
in the Bible to designate the same class (f officers. Thus in 
Acts, (xx. 17,) it is said that when Paul was at Miletus, " he 
sent to Ephesus and called the Presiyters of the Church;" 
and in his address to them, (ver. 28,} he tells them, "to take 

- Apol. i. e. 87. 

t The English word Biahop, is derived from the Greek Epiacapoi. 
This ivard was adopted into Latin without change, Episcapus, but in 

ceop; Valch, biHciof ; Swedish, bietop ,■ Rasaian, Episcopi ; Armenian, 
lepiscuepuet ; Syriac, Episiopa; Polish, Biikupa; Welsh, Esbog t 
Gaelic, Esbaig ; Irish, Easbng; Portuguese, bispo; Spanisli, obitpo; 
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heed to themselves and to all the flock, over which ihe Holy 
Ghost hath madf fhem Bishops." So the Apostle " ordained 
Presbyters in every Church " (Acts xiv. 23 ;} but the direc 
tion of the Epistle to the Philippians is, " to the Bishops and 
Deacons * 

Thi^ indiscriminate use of ihe words Bishop and Presbyter, 
IS never found out of the New Te'^fament nor later than 
about A D 6'j In the days of I^^natius 107, the name 
Bishop was exclusively ustd to designate the Apostolic 
Bishop and the name Picsbyter as the name of an ofiice to 
denote that which St Paul calls a Presbvter or Bishop, 
There are a few passages hf wever in the Fathers, in which 
il IS said the words are used indssLnmi latelv Two of these 
will fill und r ither headn the remainder we shall consider 
in this place The passages in queft on aie from Irenseus. 

When we refer them [the heretics] to that tradition 
which IS fr m the Apostles nhich by succession from the 
Father! {Presbytrroiiim ) hath been preserved in the Church, 
we provoke them; they oppose the traditnn, saying that 
they are wiser than, not only the Falheis {Preshyleris,) but 
the Apostles also."f 

" It beeometh those who are in the Church, to learn from 
those Fathers {Preshfleris) who have their succession (or 



Latin, Presbyter; Spanish and Portuguese, prtabitere ; FrBneh and 
Ilalmii, p.tre: German and Dutch, priesUri Danish, freest; Hvie- 
dish, presf; Icelandic, prssir; Russian, Pre«i}((m. 

ll is worth; of remark, (hat these words, in all these languages, are 
technical terms of ecclesiastical phrBSeology, and that they always de- 
note distinct ofHccB, never tKiing- used interchangeahly. 

the old Syriae version of the New Testament, which dates as far back 
as the beginning of the second century, in this, the word is ehaaiao, 
" Presbyter," in all the passages in dispute. 
t Adv. HiEF. iii. 3. 
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inheritance) from the Apostles ; who with the Episcopate 
(Episcopaius) have received the gift of certain truth "* 

" From all such, therefore, it becometh us to keep aloof, 
and truly to adhere to those [Fathers] who maintain the doc- 
trine of the Apostles, and according to the custom of the 
Fathers, (Presbi/teris,) do show forth sound speech and con 
versation without offense. "f 

In these passages, which aie all there are to this purpose 
in IreniEus, he uses preshyler in (he same sense in which we 
now use the phrase " the Fathers," to denote eminent men 
who had gone before, or aged and honorable men then living 
Nor is this usage peculiar to him Thus Papiai, Bishop of 
Hierapolis, who was "the hearer of St John, "J telh us that 
"he had treasured up in his memory what he had received 
from the Fathers, [Presbyters,] and had recorded it "J 
Among those presbyters, or elders, or Fathers, were the 
Apostles, Peter, James, John, Matthew, Philip, Thomas, and 
Andrew. Now Ireneeus was an admirer of Papias,|[ and 
would therefore be likely to use language in a similar man- 
ner, as we know he did. Tlius he tells ualT that " Polycarp 
was ordained Bishop (swiffjioorof) of Smyrna," But when 
* writing to Florinus he calls him " that blessed and Apostolic 
Father," (Presbyter.)** And in the same letter he speaks 
of those " Fathers (Presbyters) who were the immediate dis- 
ciples of the Apostles." So also this same Irenfeus writing 
to Victor, Bishop of Rome, speaks of " those Fathers (Pres- 
byters) who governed the Church b&fore Soter."ff These 
" Fathers" were Anicetus, and Pius, and Hyginus, and Te- 
lesphorua, and Sixtus, whom, in another place, he tells ua 
were Bishops, (Ewiffxciros,) and " successors of the Apostles in 



• Adv. Hter. iv. 43. f Adv. Hser. iv. 44. t Iran. Adv. Hter. i 
§ Fref. Interp. Lord's Dec in Euseb. iii, 39. || Euspeb. iii. 

1 Adv. Hier. iii. 3. *• Euscb. v. 20. f+ Eueeb. v 
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the government of the Churches,"* And he speaks of John 
and the olher Fathers, (Apostles. )f 

That thia modo of expression was common in the days of 
Irenseus, is also evident from other primitive writers. Thus 
Clement of Alexandria speaks of Pantaneus, his master, as 
"the blessed Father, (Presbyter.") J He also applies the 
same epithet to all the eminent men who had preceded him, 
whether clergymen or laymen. § And Alexander, Bishop of 
Jerusalem, writing to Origen, calls Panlsenus and Clement 
those " blessed Fathers. "|| And Dionysius, Bishop of Alexan- 
dria, calls his predecessor, Heraclas, " (he blessed Father," 
{«ava.)1l This title was also given to Cyprian, Bishop of 
Carthage,** and was indeed, in the fourth century, a name 
common to all Bishops. ■)■■)■ The same language is also incor- 
porated into many of the ancient Liturgies, as that of St. 
Basil,^:^: of Alexandria,§§ of Ethiopia,|||| etc. if further 
proof were necessary as to the primitive understanding of 
this language, it may be drawn from Eusebius. Thus, those 
whom Clement of Alexandria had called " the blessed Pres- 
byters," in the sense of Ancients, or Fathers, Eusebius in 
one place calls "the oldest Presbyters" or Fathers,iril and 



" Adv. Hffir. iii. 3. 

f Adv. HEr. iii. 39. 

t Hvpot. ill Euseb. vi. 14. 

5 Slrom. vi. 667, and Apud Euseb. vi. 13. From the firat of these it 

laity. Cong. Catechism, p. C9. But such an inference is unaiilhoiized, 
as he eniimeraleB the three orders of clergy on the same page, and sayj 
hs supposes them Ui be " imitations of the angelic glory." 



tt Aug. Com. Pa. 44, Chrysos. Horn. 3. Ad. Pop. Bing. ii. 
I) Brett. Coll. Lit. 79. J^ Pal. Orig. I 

mi Brell. Coll. Lit. 84. lH E. H, vi. I 
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in another place, "the Ancient Fathers."* Tliese facts 
prwve abundantly the correctness of this interpretation. 

But there ia other evidence, that Irenreua did not design to 
speak of the office of Presbyter, as the same as Bishop, as 
will be evident upon examination of the places where lie 
speaks of the succession of Bishops. Thus he says : " We 
can enumerate those whom the Apostles appointed Bishops 
{sffirTKoffi} in the Churches, and their successors, even lo tis. 
. . . In this order and by Ihis succession that tradition in the 
Church, which is from the Apostles, hath come uninterrupt- 
edly to U8."t Again: "True knowledge is the doctrine of 
the Apostles, and the ancient customs of the Cliurcb through- 
out the whole world — the characteristic of the body of Christ 
next to the successicm of Bislwps, to whom they delivered the 
Church in every plaee.''^ And again: "For all these 
[heretics] are far later than the Bishops to whom the Apos- 
tles delivered the Churches, as we have carefully shown in 
the third book."§ 

Those who compare carefully the language here applied 
to Bishops, with what Irenwus says of " the Fathers" (Presby- 
ters) before quoted, must be satisfied that he is not speaking 
of the same <^ce in both cases, whatever sense the reader 
may prefer lo put upon "Presbyter." The language ap- 
plied to Bishops is clearly official ; that applied to Presbyters, 
is not so. Those who differ from us on this point, must 
apply it to another office ihan that of Bishop. We may also 
quote a passage from Jerome on this subject, in proof of our 
conclusion, rendered famous for its always being quoted on 
ordination by Presbyters, which we shall have occasion to 
consider more at large. He says :|| " The name of Presbyter 
denotes og'e, that of Bishop, office ;" the sense we have given it, 

■ E. H. iii. 3- t Adv. Hior. iii, 3. 

t Adr. Hter. iv, 63. ^ Adv. llcur. v. 20. 1| Ep. B5. 
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Thai Bishops or Presbyters, or, for convenience, Presby- 
ter biahops were officers in the Apostolic Churck, follows from 
what has bepn offend under the preceding head. And so 
St Paul's language lo Timothy, (1 Tim. iii. 1,) " If a man 
de'iire the office of a Bishop" &c. 

Ofth" quali/ii atimis of Preshyter-hishops. 

1 The candidate for the office of Bishop in the Apostolic 
Church, was to possess an unblemished character. " He must 
be blameless and of good behavior." (1 Tim. iii. 2.) He 
must not onlj be of "good behavior," having " his appear- 
ance, conduct, and carriage, decent, grave, and correct, but 
he must bn one who w&a perfectly irreprehenmhle."* 

2 He must be a man who was " vigilant, sober, given lo 
hospitality, not gnen to wine, no striker, not greedy of filthy 
lucre, but patient, not a brawler, not covetous," (1 Tim. iii. 
2, 3.) That IS, he must be a man whose conduct was watch- 
ful and prudent ; whose practices were hospitable and lib- 
eral, charitable and temperate ; and whose demeanor was 
quiet, peaceable, and patient. 

3. He must be an experienced Christian ; not " a novice," 
(vEoipuTov,) " a youvg or new cmtveTt."^ But he must be on» 
who was " settled and grounded in the faith," whose charac- 
ter had become established, "lest he be lifted up with pride 
and fall into condemnation." 

4. He must be capable of teaching and instructing. " Apt 
to teach," (1 Tim. iii. 2,) that is, able to teach and instruct 
others. 

5. He must have but one wife, (1 Tim. iii. 2;) which 
command was necessary in those days, as polygamy was 

• Rob. 57. 

t 1 Tim. iii. 6. Rob. 537. It woa decreed by Ihe Apostolical Canons, 
(Can. Va,)— by the Council of Nice, (Can, 2,) and the Council of Gangre 
(Can, 3,)— that a new Convert should not be ordained lo the minietrj. 
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allowed by the laws of the Greeks and Romans, but forbidden 
by the law of Christ. 

6. He must be a man "who ruled his children and house 
well." (1 Tim. iii. 4.) 

7. He must have received the testimony of, or testimonials 
from, the Church. " He must have a good report of them 
which are without." (1 Tim. iii. 7.) In the ambiguous 
language of the English version of this text, it is not easy fo 
determine what is the Apostle's meaning. Much of the 
difficulty, however, may be obviated by a more literal Irans- 
iation. " He must have an honorable Uslinwny,* from those 
without;" and the only difficulty is, to determine, who are 
intended by Ihe phrase, "from without." 

Most commentalors and lexicographers explain this pas- 
sage, by saying that the phrase " from without," designates 
those who were without the Church, or not Christians, citing 
in p oof (C 1 n 5,) " Walk in wisdom, totoards those with- 
oitt But this appears to us misinterpretation, and derives 
no sanctim from the text quoted The epi-stle of Paul to the 
Colos'ians was aMressed " to the samts and faithful brelhren 
at Colosse (' ^ ) *i<l tl'^ command to walk in wisdom to- 
ward those " without," signifiei those not included witbm, or 
among the saints and faithful brethren, and w ho therefore 
were not ChJislians Apply the rule furnished by this pas 
sage, in construing the one under consideration, and it sup 
ports our position 

Paul, in this pari of hii Epislle to Tmxithy, is speaking 
generally of op^trs of the Church, and in this passage, par 
ficularly of Bishops, who nfre one class ol those officers, 
and hence, "from wiihjul" must denote those not included 

• Rob. 496 The Peehito, or old Syriac, shows that it was ItsUmony, 
not reporf, that was intended the word t)eing jZolaue, {soditlo,) whicb 
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within the class of persons of whom he was speaking, that is, 
who were not officers in the Church. Should it be said that 
this interpretation includes all who were not officers in the 
Church, whether Christians or not ; we answer, that though 
in English it might seem to have this signification, it is lim- 
ited in its application, by the idiom of the Greelc, to those 
who were Christians. The preposition airu, is used in the 
New Testament only in reference " to such objects as before 
were on, hy, or with another, but now separated from it; and 
h ■ h' ' f 11 h fh ■ ■ ■ g 
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obliged to ha^e an honorable testimonj from those who 
were not Christians," is contrary to all our notions of prob- 
ability. Besides, it is not easy to imagine how Timothy and 
Titus could know whether those they were to ordain in 
Epliesus and Crete, had been of " good report" among those 
who were not Christians, before their conversion to Chris- 
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tianity, unless they obtained tlie information from the Church, 
And if the testimony of the Church was to be the evidence 
of this fact, it would siill be what we suppose — the testi- 
mony, or testimonials qftlie Church. 

This hypothesis relieves the passage, (Actsxiv. 23,) "And 
they ordained them Presbyters in every oity," of the diffi- 
culties hitherto supposed to attend it. We learn from the 
Apostolic history, fhat after Paul and Barnabas had preached 
the gospel in certain cities of Asia, " they returned again to 
Lystra, and Iconinm, and Antiocli, confirming the souls of 
the disciples, exhorting them to continue in the faith, ordain- 
ing Presbyters for them in every Church ; having prayed 
with fasting, they commended ihem to the Lord, on whom 
they believed, and passing through Pisidia, they came to 
Pamphylia." ^Acts xiv. 22-34.) 

We give this literal rendering, that the English reader 
may see the force and connection of the language of the 
historian. The course of the narrative, thei'efore, compels 
us to believe, that the " confirmation, exhortation, and ordi- 
nation," or whatever it might have been, were performed fay 
tile same persons, that is, by Paul and Bai'nabas. It is ob- 
jected, however, by those who assert the absolute indepen- 
dency of each particular congrpgation, that the word trans- 
lated ordaining, (-^sipoTovsaavres,) denotes an election by the 
people, and that it must be so understood in this passage ; 
alleging that the verb from which it comes, signifies to stretch 
out or Hft up the hand, as in voting.* The word, however, is 
defined by Professor Robinson, f to choose by vote, to appoint ; 
and as the connection will not allow us lo adopt the former, 

" Coleman's Prim. Church, 69-64 ; where he has cited the leading 
authorities in his favor. But all this proves nothing to the purpose, 
until he has shown that it was Che brethren, and not the Apostles thai 
stretched forth the hand, since (he text does not aaj which it was. 

+ Gr. Lei, 893. 
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we will substitute the latter word for onlaining The ac 
count will then read, " lonjirming the siouls of the disciplee, 
exhorting them [the disciples] to continue in the faith, ap 
poinling Presbj lers for them [the disciples] in every Church, 
having prayed with fasling " The appointment was, there 
fore, made.by the Apostles, imth prayer and fasting * 

It IS worthy of remaik, that this word is usi d in the sub 
scnptions to the Epistles to Timothy and Tilus, suppostd to 
ha\e been added about the third or tourth century, when 
there could be no doubt that it signified ordination by a 
Bishop, and that it is used m the same sense in the Greek 
Church ti ihf present daj j- 

We are willing to grant, though the narrative does not re 
quire it that the peoph took pait tn the selection ot persons 
appointed to the office of Presbjlers Indeed, the hi&tory 
authorizes us to infer that the people t.elecltd person-, to 
whose unblemished and Christian character thev could hear 
honorable and strong testimony, and that the Aposllis ap 
pointed or ordained -lUch to the office of Deacons , and subae 
quenth upon receiving another testimonial to the office of 
Presbyter Whether thifl selertion wa's made by holding up 
of hands, as in voting or by some other means, the narratne 
furnishes no information, nor is it of any impoifante 

« It is wprthy of observntion, that the Ptskito, or old Syriac version 
of tlie New Testament, which ia the very highest authority in reg^ird 
to customs and practices in Palestine, malies no allusion to any partici- 
pation of the people in thia transaction ; employing Iho verb l£LC, (inin,'/ 
lo stand lo raise up to caase to stand i hencv, fo constitute, m np- 
point The eaine language is also emptoye'l in reference to the appoint- 
ment of the seven Deacons, Acts vi. 3 ; and also in regard la those 
Freshyler' whom Titus was lo ordain. Tit. i. 5. This languaee was 
also employed by later writers, to signify ordinatian or consecration, 
whether by Sishops FBtriarchs, oi others. Mich. Cast. iL 784, 785. 
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This conclusion is sustained by the testimony of the eaf- 
iiest Fathers. Clement of Rome, about A. D. 83, speaks of 
ministers appointed by the Apostles and their successors, 
"with the consent of Iho whole Church."* That is, the 
whole Church knowing of, and consenting to the appoint- 
ment, and thus bearing testimony to the fitness of the persons 
appointed. This practice continued for a long time, and is 
mentioned by many writers. Cornelius, Bishop of Rome, 
in his epistle to Fabius, Bishop of Atitioch, alludes to the 
same custom. ■[■ 

Origen, about 230, speaking of the ordination of a Bishop, 
says : " The presence of the people is necessary in ihe ordi- 
nation of a Bishop, that all may know, and be assured that 
he who is chosen to that office, is distinguished among the 
people, for his pre-eminence in learning and hoHiiess, and a 
virtuous life ; and this is done in the presence of the people, 
that there may be no room for mistake or objection."^ So 
also in his last book against Celsus, he says, that " rulers of 
the Church are chosen to their otfice by those over whom 
they rule."§ 

Cyprian, about 250, says : " In compliance with divine 
tradition and Apostolical usage, the custom should be dili- 
genfly observed and maintained, which is established among 
us, and in almost all other provinces, that for the due cele- 
bration of ordinations, the Bishops of all the adjoining prov- 
inces are to repair to the people, over whom a Bishop is to 
be ordained ; and then a Bishop shall bo chosen, in the pres- 
ence of the people, who have had the fullest knowledge of 
the life of each one, and been thoroughly acquainted with 
their manners, and whole conversation. "|| In another place, 
he speaks of Cornelius as having been made Bishop, "by 
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the testimony of the clergy, and the suffrage of the people 
present."* And again, " That ordination is just and lawful, 
which shall have been determined by the suffrage and sen- 
tence of all."| 

Later writers also testify to the existence of the same cus- 
tom in their times. Thus, Gregory Nazianzpn, 370, says, 
that Athanasius was "elected hy ike suffrage of all the peo- 
ple, "J Ambrose, 374, says the election is by the whole 
Church. 5 Again, "Ye are my fathers who chose mo to be 
Bishop."|| Jerome, 379, -'The Watchman of the Church, 
, either a Bishop or Presbyter, who was chosen by the peo- 
ple, "IT And so late as 440, Leo the Great lays it down as a 
ta h H h 
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well, purchase to themselves a good degree, and great bold- 



+ Ep. 67, or 6; 
y Com. Liic. 1 
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npss in thf filth which ■, m Jesi=i Christ ' (1 Tim. iii. 13.) 
Thp language in whch the common version presents this 
text to the reader, renders it difficult to say what was in- 
tendi,d b> the \postle , but a more littial translation will 
remo\e much of the doubt and uncertaintv " They that fill 
the q§lce of a Deacon (or perform the duties of a Deacon,) 
faithfully shall acquire lor them<iehe=i an excellent degree, 
(or slep of digniii/,) and great authority, (or license,) in the 
faith which is in Christ Jesus."* This language evidently 
implies, that he who has filled the office of a Deacon well, 
should be promoted to an office of higher grade, where he 
should have greater Hcetise or authority to preach and pro- 
claim the faith or gospel of Christ Jesus, 

0/ the manner of making Bishops or Presbyters 
1. He must have been examined and tried by an Apostle, 
and found to possess the requisite qualifications. Paul, after 
enumerating the principal qualifications of a Deacon, adds: 
"Let lliese also first be proved." (1 Tim. iii, 10.) The lan- 
guage of t!ie Apostle, " and these also, being first proved," 
implies, that this trial oi proof Ka« not applicable to Dea 
cotis alont but to them in addtlton^ to olhors which here 
can sign fy nothing but Bishops, of whom he had just been 
speaking In what manner ihis trial or eiaminatum was 
conducted, th Scnptuie furnishes no means of detpimming, 
bat that the Apostles considTed something of the kind ne 
cessary to present the introduction of improper persons into 
the ministrv, is sufficiently evident 

We may however, obtain snitip light on this subject, by 
reference to the practice of those timet. The «oid uaeii Dy 
the Apostle in this plate (S<i'c\(i,a^u ) ^ignihes lo prove, to try, 



■ Rob, 123, 650, 631. Clement of Aleiandria suppossd Ibis k 
refer to gradation li office. Strom. vL 6G7. 
+ Kob. 406. 
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— also to make trial of, to put to the proof, to e 
the noun derned from this \erb, (dowfinffia ) iJenotes a trial, 
or examination In thjs sensp, it wa& u=ed teckmtaUy by the 
Greeks, and no man cnuld be admitttd to a scat in the 
Senate of Fn( Hundred until he had been proved had un 
deigo le a strict dokimana, as to hi^. life and tonduct To a 
(jreek of those days, the Janguaffe of the Apostle would 
convty the same idea ai that Mgnifipd by oui phiase, " the 
examination of a candidate ' Then, can be no doubt there 
fore, that in the Apostolic Church, both Piesbjters and Dea- 
cons were to be examined by tl e AposUes, or those to whom 
the) had committ d Ap atilic authirify before ordination, 

Z MuM be orda ned by an Apistle. The similarity of 
qualification lequiied in Bi'^hops ani Deacons, and the simi- 
lar manner of making, th m wo ill lead us to infer that 
Bishops must be otdamed as "ell as Deacons. But we are 
not left lo inlerence Titus whom St. Paul called an ApoS- 
lle (2 Cor lui 23) was left at Crete, "that he should 
ordain Presbyters in every city." (i. 5.) So Timothy, who 
was also an Apostle, f was directed " to lay hands suddenly 
<m no man." {1 Tim. v. 23.) If, in connection with the fact, 
that Timothy himself was ordained by the laying on of an 
Apostle's hands, {3 Tim. iii. 6,) we consider the particular 
direction given him concerning the necessaiy qualifications 
of Bishops and Deacons ; we can not doubt that by the 
" laying on of hands," (1 Tim. v. 23,) was mi^ant ordination. 
The same is also asserted in Acts xiv. 23. " The Apostles 
ordained Elders [Presbyters] in every Church." 

The language of Clement, of Rome, is decisive on this 
point. " Our Apostles knew from our Lord Jesos Christ, 



• Lja. Oral, Evander, ^echin Contra Tim. Arch, Grteca, 32. 
t Compare 2 Cor. i. 1-8, 23 ; Phi" i. 1 ; Col. i, 1 ; 1 Theas. L 1 
2 Thcss, i. 10 ; and post, c, iv. Ij 1. 
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that contentions should arise on account of the ministerial 
office. And therefore, having a perfect knowledge of this, 
(Aey appointed persons, as we have before said, and then gave 
direction in wliat manner when Ihev should dif other ap- 
proved men should "succeed in their mmist y * We ha\e 
therefore, the authoi ty of an associate f lend and felluw 
laborer of St. Paul for declaring that the ministerial office 
was constituted and app inted l^j God that the Apostles m 
consequence of revplat ois made to them appointed mtn to 
the ministerial office, and that the Ap08ile= ga\e direction 
about their successors 

Of the -power and duties of Prethyter hihij ? 

1. To teach aid instruct the peDple by preaching the 
gospel. One of the first qualifieat ns of a Bi hop men 
tioned by the Apo=lle was He must he able to teauk and 
instruct otjiers ;" from whence we conclude that one duly 
of a Presbyter-bishop was to teach and nstruct , or to 
preach. The same is implind in St Paul s charge to the 
Presbyters (Acts xx. 17) of Ephesus. " Take heed, there- 
fore, to feed the Church of God," (" to feed, i. e. to lead, to 
cherish, to provide for,"\ which implies instruction, teaching, 
preaching.) The same language is used by St. Peter, in 
reference to the same subject, (1 Pet. v. 2.) A Bishop 
would also possess this authority as a Deacon, though raised 
to a higher rank or grade in the ministry j the power of the 
latter being included in the former; even as the power of 
an Apostle included that of both Presbyters and Deacons. 
Thus St. Peter, who was an Apostle, calls himself a Pres- 
byter, {1 Pet. V. 1,) and St. Paul and ApoUos, who were 
both Apostles, are called Deacons. (I Cor. iii. 6.) 

2. To rule in the Church. " Let the Presbyters that rule 
well, be counted worthy of double honor." (1 Tim. v, 17.) 

• Ep. Cor. c. 44. t Rob. 683. 
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The same doctrine is also taught in I Timothy iii. 4, '). " A 
Bishop must rule his own house well, lest he know not how 
to take care of the Church of God." The language of Pe- 
ter implies the same thing. " I exhort the Pi'esbyters to 
take the oversight, not as lords," (1 Pet. v. 1-3.) 

3. To administer the sacraments. The Presbyter would 
possess power and authority io baptize, by virtue of having 
been a Deacon ; the Bishop not only having the same power, 
but " greater license and authority" than the Deacon. Au- 
thority to administer the Eucharist would be included in the 
command "to feed the Church," {Acts xxvi. 19; 1 Pet. v. 
2 ;} for, as it was the business of an earthly shepherd to 
feed his fionk — that is, to see that all their wants were sup- 
plied ; so it is the duty of a spiritual shepherd and pastor, to 
take care that the spiritual necessities of his flock — "the 
Ckurch of God" — are supplied. In doing this, he must ad- 
minister all those ordinances which Christ had ordained to 
be their spiritual food and sustenance, and the means of their 
spiritual edification. That this includes the administration 
of the Lord's Supper, no one can doubt, that carefully con- 
sidei-s the account given of it by Paul, in 1 Corinthians xi. 
This last, however, could only be derived from (he Apostles, 
or their successors ; authority to consecrate the elements in 
the Eucharist having been originally given only to the 
twelve. This power was granted at the time of its institu- 
tion, but did not take effect until afler the crucifixion. Thus, 
at the time of t)ie celebration of the last Supper, Jesus said 
Ifl his Apostles, " I appoint you a kingdom, as my Father 
hi»th appointed unto me, that (or, in order thai) ye may eat 
and drink at my table, in my kingdom." (Luke xxii. 29, 30.) 
"nio language here made use of, makes evident allusion to 
bequest, as the word frequently signifies,* and is tantamount 



■ Comp. Heb. ii. 16, 17. 
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to saying, I make over, or appoint to you, as hy bequest, the 
kingdom I have received from my Father. And the reason 
given is, in order that they might be able to eat and Irink at 
that table which he had spread ; that is, might have power 
and authority to consecrate and set apart the elements of 
bread and wine, so thai they should become sacramentally 
his body and blood, as he himself had declared them to be, 
{Matt. xxvi. 26, 28; Mark xiv. 22, 24; Luke xxii. 19, 20; 
1 Cor. xi. 24, 25.) 

In consequence of the authority to consecrate the Eucha- 
rist being derived from the Bishop, it has been held from the 
days of the Apostles, not to be lawful to celebrate it without 
the Bishop's consent.* The oldest Canon, or Liturgy, for 
the administration of the Communion, in which we know the 
precise words made use of, belongs to the fourth century. 
We have, however, the substance of several others, still 
earlier. The words of consecration, as they stood in the 
Clenw.Titine Liturgy, about A. D. 400, were as follows ; — 

" For in the night in which he was betrayed, taking bread 
into bis holy and immaculate hands, and looking up to Thee, 
His God and Father, he brake it and gave it to bis disciples, 
saying ; This is the mystery of the New Testament ; take, 
eat, this is iny body, which is broken for many, for the re- 
mission of sins. Likewise, also, having mingled the cup with 
wine and water, he blessed it, and gave it to his disciples, 
saying : Drink ye all of it ; this is my blood which is shed 
for many, for the remission of sins. Do this in remembrance 
of me ; for as oft as ye eat this bread and drink this cup, ye 
do show forth my death until I come."f 

The words of consecration in the Liturgy of St. James, 
the very words of which we know to be as old as 450, the 

• Ign. Ep, Smym. c. 11. Bing. B. li. C. 3, i 3. 
+ Apos. Const, viii. c. 12. 
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substance of it as ancient as 300, and the order as early as 
150, are as follows — 

' In the same night that he naa offered, or rather offered 
up him'Jelf for the lite and salvation of the world , taking 
bread into his h)ly, immaculate, pure, and immortal hands, 
looking up to heaven, and pjoafnting it to Thee, His God 
and Father he gave thanks, blessed and brake it, and gave it 
to his disciples and Apostles, sayinir : Take, eat, this is my 
body, which is broken and givi n foi you, for the remission 
of sins. Likewise after supper bo took the cup, and mixed 
it with wine and water, and looking up to heaven and pre- 
senting it to Thee, His God and Father, he gave thanks, 
sanctified, blessed it, and filled it with the Holy Ghost, and 
gave it to his disciples, saying : Drink ye all of if ; this is 
my blood of the New Testament, which is shed and given for 
you, and for many, for the remission of sins. Do this in re- 
membrance of me ; for as oft as ye eat this bread and drink 
this cup, ye do show forth the death of the Son of Man, and 
confess his resurrection, until his coming again."* 

The Liturgy of St. Basil, arranged about 370, and the 
Liturgy of f>l Clirysostr-m, arranged 3«1, were both based 
upon the Liturgy of St James, and agree with the foregoing 
in eierj thing but snme shght \eibal alterations 

The words of consecration in the Lilurny of St Mark, as 
they stood 4'>1, and the substance and order of which is 
known to ha^e etisted before 330, are as follows — 

"For in the same night wherein he delivered himself for 
our sins, and was about to suifer death for mankind, sitting 
down to supper with bi^ disciples, he look biead in hi-, holy, 
spotless, and undffiled hand*., and looking up to Thee, His 
. Father, hut oui God, and the God of all, he gave thanks, he 
blessed, he sanctified, and brake it, and ga\e it to them, say- 

• Brett. Col. Lit. p. 16. from Biblioth. Psir. T. 11. 
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iiig This IS my bofij which is bioken and gntn f^r the Te 
misaion of ains In like manner he took Ihe cup after sup 
ppr, and mi\ing it with wine and water, and looking up to 
licaven, to Thee, His Father, but our God, and the God of 
all, he gave thanks, he blessed it and hlled it with the Holy 
Ghost, at d ga\e i( to his holj and blessed disciples, say- 
ing Dnnk ye all of this, fur this is my blood of the New 
Testament, which is shed and given for ^ou and for many 
for the remission of sins , do this in remembrance of me, for 
as oft as ye shall eat this bread, and dunk this cup, ye show 
fiilli my death, and confess mv resurrection and asciii'.inn 
until m> tommg again "* 

The Ethiopian Lilargt/, which was diawn from that of St 
Mjik, about 330, agrees with it m all important particulars, 
hut abridgco the language somewhat 

The languasre of the Ronuin Liiurgy i& peculiar in some 
pjints In 1647 it st otl thu-* 

The div before he suffered look bread into his holy and 
vpnerable hands and liftiig up h s eyis to heaven to Thee, 
His God aid Father \lni^lity giving thanks to Thee, he 
blessed It brake it and g<i*e it to his disciples saying: 
Takp and eat ve all of this for this is my bod\ In like 
manner after he had supped takmg also ll s ^1 up 

into his holy and venerable hands givina hank I k w se 
unto Thee, he blessed it and gave it unlo h d p! ay 
ing Take and drit k j e all of it for this is h p f n y 
blood of the New and Fternal Testament h y f 

faith , which shall bt shtd for j on, and for many, for the re- 
mission of sins. As oft as ye shall do these things, ye shall 
do ihem in remembrance of me."-t- 

We have given this last, in order to show, that the modern 



• Bretl. Col, Ut. pp. 3fi, 37, from Renaudot, Lit, Orient. Coll. Tom. I. 
t Brel. Coll. Lit. 193, 124, 
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notion of Iransubstantiation, so clearly alluded to in the 
modern Roman Canon, is wanting in all the Ancient Lit- 
urgies. 

4. To watch over and inspect the conduct of the members 
of the Church where they were placed. The etymology of 
the word rendered Bishop, (EwnTxcirof,) signifies literally, " an 
overseer or inspector;"* and we must therefore infer, that 
part of the duty of a Bishop was to take the oversight. This 
conclusion la strengthened by the direction of Paul to the 
Presbyters of Ephcsus. " After my departure, grievous 
wolves shall enter in among you, not sparing the flock. 
Also of your own selves shall men arise, speaking perverse 
Ihiugs, to draw away disciples. Therefore watch." (Acts 
XX. 39, 30, 31.) So Peter " exhorts the Presbyters to take 
Hie oversight of the flock of God." (1 Pet. v. 3.) Paul, also, 
to the Hebrews directs them to " obey them that have the 
rule over you, for they watch for souls." (Heb. xiii. 17.) 

5. To sit in council with Ihe Apostles at the formation of 
new canons for the government of the churches, and to assent 
to such as were made. The only account of an occurrence 
of this kind in the Apostolic Church, is contained in the fif- 
teenth chapter of the Acts of the Apostles, on the exciting 
and important question, whether the Gentile converts should he 
required to receive the Jewish rite of circumcision. The diffi. 
cullies attending this question were then considered so great, 
that Paul and Barnabas, with certain brethren at Antioch, 
were sent up to Jerusalem, to obtain a "decree" of "the 
Apostles and elders on the subject." (Acts xiv, 26 ; xv. 2 ; 
xvi. 4.) On their arrival at Jerusalem, "the Apostles and 
Presbyters came together to consider of the matter." Here 
was much debate, as would seem, among (be elders, bef<>re 
the Apostles delivered their opinions ; when Peter, and afler 

• Rob. 314, 
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Ijjm Paul and Barnabas, took part in the discussion; and 
when they had finishnd, James declared sentence. This sen- 
tence, judgment, or decree of James, was approved by the 
Apoiitles and elders, {Presbyteis ) (Acts xv. 23, 23, and 
xvi. 4.) That the elders took part in the debate, is inferred 
from the fact, that there is no mention of the presence of 
any of the Apostles except those just named ; and no intima- 
tion that any thing was said by them before the speech of 
Peter. That their assent was given to the decree, we have 
already shown, when speaking of the part borne by the peo- 
ple in this transaction. 

6. The Presbyter-bishops owed obedience to the commands 
of an Apostle. If (he Apostles exercised authority over the 
Presbyters, it follows that they had a right so to do ; and if 
they had a right to exercise such power, then it was the duty 
of those over whom the power was exercised, to obey. But 
an examination of this point belongs to another place — a con- 
sideration of tke ■power of an Apostle — to which the reader is 
therefore referred. 



CHAPTER XV. 



We CO e a o sp al of 1h th d and a t lafs of per 
sons, who vere s rs d officers tl Aj stol (_lurcl 
that is, who po sessed execvt ve jud c I and n conjunct on 
with others le^ilalwe powers n j art cutar Churches It s 
not to be CD cpaled that tlere s great d ff enc of op n on 
on this po nt or that t lase^cted contro ersy wh(,hwe 
wish to avo d Th queit o s t re ng i npo tant and 
flindamental but we hope o be ab e to show that t is not 
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difficult to decide. We say it isfundamenfal, because, if the 
Apostles were not officers, but simply ministers at large,* 
there were but two orders of qgidal ministers in the Apostolic 
Church. If, on the contrary, tbey had official authority in 
particular Churches, superior to Presbyters and Deacons, 
there were three oeders of official ministers in the Apostolic 
Church. 

This part of our subject, therefore, involves two questions : 
first, were the Apostles (fficers? And, second, H officers, did 
they possess authority superior to Presbyters ? These ques- 
tions must be examined and decided in accordance with the 
rules of evidence already esiablished,f and which are re- 
peated here, that they may be the more strongly home in 

"7. A name designates an office in the Church, when 
some person to whom it is applied, exercised some power in 
the Church by virtue of it. 

" 8. The nature of an office in the Church, must be deter- 
mined by the nature and extent of the power ascribed to the 
office, or exercised by the officer filling the office. 

" 9. The grade or rank of an officer is to be determined 
by the extent of the power appertaining to the office, or exer- 
cised by the officer." 

If, then, the Apostles exercised executive, judicial, or legis- 
lative authority in the Church, by virtue of their Apostleship, 
they were oftcers in Ihe Church ; and if the extent of power 
appertaining to the Apostleship was superior to that oxorcispd 
by Presbyters, or if the Apostles exercised official authority 
over Presbyters, they were superior to Presbyters, and the 
Apostolic Church contained three orders of officers and min- 
isters. 

" Thia is the position taken by those who deny the three orders in 
the ministry. t Ante. p. 23 
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Our attention will n w be directed to an examination of 
these questions But we are not left to make out by infer- 
ence, from btief ambii^uous leferences, the nature of the 
Aposlolic ojici , for we have the ApoiioUc conanission, in 
which they received their auihority to act in Christ's stead, 
and by virtue of which they acted. We sliall, therefore, 

1. Inquire into the nature of tliat commission, and the extent 
of power therein granted. 

2. Endeavor to ascertain the power exercised hy the Aposlies 
under that commissiim. 

Of the Apostolic Commission. — This commission, which 
is generally regarded as dating from the appearance of 
Christ to the eleven after his resurrection, as collected from 
the Evangelists who have recorded ii, reads as follows: — 

" Go ye into all the world and ■preach the gospel unto every 
creature, baptizing ihem into the name of the Father, and of 
Lhe Son, and of the Holy Ghost ; leaching them to observe 
all things whatsoever I have commanded you. And unto 
you I give the keys of the kingdom of heaven, and whatsoever 
ye shall bind on earth, sliall be bound in heaven; and what- 
soever ye shall loose on earth, shall be loosed in heaven ; 
and whosesoever sins ye remit, they are remitted unto him, 
and whosesoever sins ye retain, they are retained ; as the 
Pathek hath sent me, even so send I you ; and 7o, I am 
with you alway, even unto the end of the world." (Matt. xvi. 
1« ; xviii. 18 ; xxviii. 19, 20 ; John xx. 21, 23.) 

This commission, as it here reads, is one of the most im- 
portant things of which we can conceive, and yet the rule 
of construction furnished by the Scriptures, tends rather lo 
enlarge than to limit the powers granted in it. It is a sound 
rule of evidence, toat when one instrument contains an express 
reference to another instrument, for further description, the de- 
scription contained in the instrument referred to, thereby be- 
comes a par/ of the description of Ike iTistrument in which the 
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reference is contained. Now the phrase, " As the Father 
halh sent me, even so send I you," contains a direct reference 
fo the manner* in which Christ was sent by the Father, ac- 
companied by the declaration that the Apostles were sent in 
like manner. The manner in which Chkist was sent by 
the Father, thus becomes descriptive of the powers granted 
in the Apostolic commission ; and reference lo that must be 
had, in oi-der to ascertain the full extent of the powers con- 
ferred by that commission. But lest it be said that we over- 
estimate the authority conferred upon the Apostles, we shall 
first show, that the things included in the phrase " even so," 
most, or all of them, had been actually promised before; and 
that this was, therefore, only a renewal cf previous grants, 
accompanied by on enlargement of the field of action. The 
powers granted in this commission, are : — 

1. Of preaching. That Ibis was given in. the early part 
of their Aposlleship, is acknowledged by all, and a simple 
reference to the gospel history will be sufficient. f 

3. Of baptising. We are told, at the very outset of our 
Saviour's ministry, that the " Pharisees heard that Jesus 
made and baptized more disciples than John ; though him- 
self baptized not, but his disciples." (John iv. 1, 2.) 

3. r/ifl power of the keys ; that is, of admitting to, or re- 
jecting from, the Church. :f " Unto you / will give the keys 
of the kingdom of heaven; and whatsoever thou shalt bind on 
earth, shajl be bound in heaven ; and whatsoever thou shalt 
loose on earth, shall he loosed in heaven." (Matt. xvi. 19.) 
And this power, which was first promised (not, as some erro- 



• This must not be confounded with the object for which he was 
aent, as is often done. 

t Matt X. 7, 27 ; xi. S. Mark iii. 14 ; vi. 12. Luke ii. 2, e, CO ; ivi. 
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neously say, given) to Peter, was shortly after promised to 
all of the twelve. (Matt, xviii. 18.) 

There are several other points of comparison which will 
be seen lo best advantage by contrast. Indeed, without 
bearing this in mind, we shall hardly feel the full force of 
the language made use of in this commission. 

4. Christ was set apart to his ministerial office, by the 
Holy Ghost descending upon him, (Matt. iii. 16;) and he 
caused the Apostles to be set apart in like manner. (John 
XX. 22; Aotsii. 3, 4.) 

5. He had a kingdom appointed unto him, and he appoint- 
ed one to his Apostles, in like manner. (Luke xxii. 29.) 

6. Christ had power to foi^ive sins, (Matt. ix. 2; Mark 
ii. 5, 10,) and he gave authority to his Apostles to absolve 
and remit, the sins of repenting sinners: "Whatsoever ye 
shall loose on earth, shall be loosed in heaven, (Matt, xviii. 
18,)* and whosesoever sins ye remit, they are remitted unto 
him." (John xx. 23.)t 

7. The Father committed all judgment to the Son, (John 
V. 32 ;) and at the time he instituted the sacrament of the 
Holy Communion, ho appointed to his Apostles, (iioTiflsftai, 
made over or committed fo them, as by devise or Jieguest,) the 
kingdom which the' Father had appointed or committed to 
him, (Luke xxii. 29;)f (iva) in order that^ they might eat 
and drink at his tabic, and sit on thrones, (the emblems of 
power,)\\ judging (in a judicial sense'jV the twelve tribes (or 
persons composing "the commonwealth) of Israel," (Eph. ii. 
22;) which in the New Testament signiftes the Church. 



• Rob. 176. 
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172 CONFERBING APOSTOLIC AUTHORITY. 

8. He consecrated bread and wine, and declared them to 
be his " body and blood ;" or, as others understand the Ian. 
guage, "made them the authoritative and acknowledged 
signs of his body and blood;" and he gave his Apostles au- 
tliority to do the same. (Mati. xxvi. 26-30; Mark xiv. 22- 
2fl ; Luke xxii. 17-30 ; 1 Cor. xi. 33-27.) 

Theie are several otIit,r points in wh'ch the coidutt of 
Christ btfore and of the Apostles iifler h s ascen'-io were 
similar but as >iome of them nvolve questions concernmg 
the extent of the powers ot an Apostl we shall ptoceedto 
mquLr how the Apostles understood the commission wlich 
th^y had rece vcd which nusi l"e gathered fiom the acts 
they performed under it This nuat be concluane evi 
d nee concerning the meaning of their commission for aa 
thuv wuc inspired men t was impossible that they coul ! be 
mistaken about the meanitig of thf c mmis^ioti under whifh 
ihey acted or the exUnl of powen granted by it Hence 
what ver they did thfy had a right to do, <ind what they 
had a rglit to do that was granted to them m the conmis- 
smn 01- follow ed b) 1 rce of the ph as even s In the 

Acts of tJie Apoiths then we have an insp red eonn eniary 
upon a divine commis inn 

Of the PoVfERS EXERCISED Bi THL AfOSTLES TIHIER THFIR 

Commission 

1 Tht, Apostle alone possessed the power of conf rnng 
Apostolic author tj on others This i? a natural il not a 
necessary inference irom the tenor of their commission and 
thai Christ intended thfy should do this is evident from the 
language Lo I am with you alway eien unto the end 
of the world , which could n>t be true if limited e ther 
lo the Apoblles or the Christians then living personally 
This leads us theiefore to inquire whether ihe Apostl s 
ever comm tted this authorit\ toothers We haie alreadj 
seen that the powei t jud^e in the Churth was exclusively 
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an Apostolic right; and iience, imparting tiiis authority to 
others, is evidence of a transmission of Apostolic author- 
ity. 

This authority was conferred on Titds by Paul. "For 
this cause, / left thee at Crete, that thou shouldat set in order 
the things that are lacking, (or wanling,)* and ordain Presby- 
ters in every city." (Titus i. 5.) All antiquity tt'stifies (o 
the fact, that Titus was ordained Bishop of Crete, by St. 
Paul, Thus Euscbius, out of the records of the Church, 
tells us, that "Titus was appointed over the Churches in 
Crete, "f and Chrysostoni.t and Theodoret,§ Jcrome,|| and 
the Apostolical Constitutions,? tells us the same thing, add- 
ing, that he was ordained by St. Paul. 

The same authority was also conferred upon Timothy. 
To Timothy ho says, " The tilings that thou hast heard of 
me among many witnesses, do thou give in cltarge (conariit, 
or entrust)** the same to faithful men, who shall be able to 
teach others also;" but "lay hands suddenly on no man." 
(2 Tim. ii. 2 ; 1 Tim. v. 22.) Timothy, also, is said by the 
ancients to have been ordained by St. Paul, the first Bisliop 
of Ephesus, which some say, was the metropolitan Churcli 
of Asia Minor. Mention is made of this by Euscbius,|| by 
the author of the Life of Tinioih)/, in Photius ;;{::): and by the 
Bishop present at the Council of Chalcedon, who was the 
tweniy-seventh in descent from Timothy .§§ The same thing 
is also asserted by Chrysos:tom,j| || by Theodoret.lTIl by the 
Apostolical Constitutions,*** and indeed, by al! the ancient 
historians. 



• Rob. 478. t Ecc. H. iii. 4. 1 Horn. Til. i. 1. 

4 Arg. Ep. ad Tit. |1 Cat. Ece. Scrip. T B. vii. o. 46. 

•• Rob. 634. ff Ecc. H. Iii. 4, It Biblio. No. 2S4. 

54 Coun. Chal. Act. II. |||| Horn. 1 Tim. iii. I, 5, 9. 

tt Cora. 1 Tim. iu. 1. •" B. vii. c. 46. 

15' 
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These facts furnish conclusive evidence, that Paul gave 
Timothy and Titus authority to ordain, and of course that he 
committed to them at least one point of Apostolic authority. 
There is also, as we shall show under the proper heads, 
evidence that Timothy and Titus were clothed with various 
other functions of Apostolic authority ; hut we propose now 
to show, [hat both are called Apostles.* That there were 
other Apostles beside the twelve, is conceded by all. Thus 
Matthias, (Acts i. 26,) Paul, and Barnabas, were Apostles, 
(Acts xiv. 4, 14;) and also Androniciis and Junia, (Rom. 
xvi. 7,)t were Apostles; and in 2 Corinthians viii. 23, the 
term Apostle is applied to Titus and several others whose 
names are not mentioned. $ It would seem also, from the lan- 
guage of Paul to the Thessalonians, that Timothy was called 
an Apostle. We learn from his first Epistle to them, tliat 
both Paul and Timothy had been at Thessalonica ; and the 
Epistle is addressed, "Paul, and Sylvanus, and Timotheus, 
to the Church of the Thessalonians," (i. 1 ;) and in it they 
say, (ii. 6,) " We were not burdensome to you as Apostles 
o/' Christ." And the language of St. Paul, in 2 Corinthians 
(i. 1) and Colossians, (i. !,) leads to the same cooclusion. 
"Paul, an Apostle, and Timothy, our brother." Now the 
word our, used in the English version, is not in the original. 
Hence, a literal translation would be, " Paul, an Apostle, 
and hroilier Timothy," But in what sense was Timothy 

* The word Apostle was nut considered, in primitive times, so pecu- 
liarly Hpjirnpriated to the twelve, aa to be inapplicable lo any one else. 
ThuB, Clemenl of Alexandria soys, (Strom, vi. 667 :) " It is lawful now, 
to enroll in the company of the Aposlles, Ihose who are well versed in 
the commands of the Lord, and live perfectly and intelligently accord- 
ing to the gospel." 

t Rob. 91. 

t Bob. 91. This passage ia quoted by Areus, Archbishop at Crete, 
aboat 750, as proving Ihe Aposttesliip of Titus. 
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brother ? Professor Robinson renders it,* " an associate, or 
colleague in office or dignily." la either ease, Timothy must 
have had an office similar to that of St. Paul. 

Epaphroditus is also called the Apostle of the Philippians. ■ 
{Phil. ii. 35.) The verse, according (o the English version, 
reads thus; "Epaphroditus, my brother and companion in 
labor, and fellow .soldier, but your messenger." The word 
rendered messenger is, in the Greek, apostolon, (a^oo'ToXiiv,) 
usually rendered Apostle, and the fact of the Apostlesbip 
depends upon the question of what is the true rendering of 
the word in this place. To enable our readers to form their 
own opinion upon this point, we give the following sum- 
mary of the arguments by which the question must be 
decided. 

The Greek word Aposlolos, from aiftxjTsXKbi, to send away, 
send off, send forth, send out, signifies, one sent, a messenger, 
ambassador-'^ In this, and in a higher sense also, it is ap- 
plied to the twelve, chosen to be messengers of Christ, ambas- 
sadors of the Gospel, and Apostles, as being (he founders and 
governors of the Churches. It is so used in the singular 
number, in a great variety of places. :f 

3, It ia once used in a similar sense, and applied to Christ 
himself. (Heb. iii. I.) 4. In three other places, the word in 

• Rob, ae. 

t Synonymous with this word, or nearly so, is the word Angel, em- 
ployed in the first and second chaplera of Revelation. " iyyckts, a mes- 
senger, one sent," &c., (Rob. 6,) from " ajiycAAuj, to bring tidings, or ■ 
message, lo do the office of an envoy or messenger." 

1 Rom. i. i ; jl. 13. 1 Cor. i. 1 ; ii. 19; iv. 9. a Cor. i. 1 ; xii. 19. 
Gal, i. 1. Eph. i. 1. Col. 1. I. 1 Tim. i. 1 ; ii. 7- 2Tim. i. 1,11. Til. 
i. I ; and in the seme sense in the plnral, in Matt. x. 9. Mark vi. 3. 
Luke vi. 13; ii, 10; xi. 49; nvii. 5; Jixii. 14; jciiv. 10. Acts 1.26; 
ii. 43 ; jv. 35 ; v. 18 ; viil. 1. Rom. ivi. 7. I Cor. iv. 9 ; lii. 38, 29 ; 
IT. 9. 2 Cor. xi. 5, 13 ; lii. II. Gal. i, 17, 19. Eph. iii. 5 ; iv. 11. 
I Thess. ii. 6. 2 Pet. m. S. Jude 17. Rev. ii, 2 ; iviii. 90. 
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the ooinmon English version i« rendered diffprently John 
xii! 16 — The servant is not greater than his Lord, neithpi 
he that is sent, greatej than he that sent hini 2 Cor mw 
23 — Our hrethren, the mes^engirs of the Churthes Phil 
11 25 — But your messenger * 

The autkonly of the Enghsh version, as far as any ar 
gument can be drawn fiom the use of the word m the 
New Testament, is in favoi of our conclusion The wortl 
Apnstolos, we ha\e ^oen, is used in jifty four pluce"! and m 
fifty one of them, is rendered Apoitle In order therefore, 
to justify a ditFerent translation, it must clearly appear from 
the sense that an Apostle, in his iffiaal character could not 
ha»e been meant That Epaphroditus was a met.iengtr and 
ambassador from the Church of Philipp, the nairati\p deter 

* On the origin and authonty of the Fnali^ii veroion, the foUowiiig 
remarks may be made — The |)TSsage m John (mil 16) waa renderfid 
by Tjiidal and the Bishop s Bible " neither the mfsaenger gtealer than 
he that sent hiin ; ' by Coverdale, " tieitliei the Apuetle, Sle. ; by the 
Genevan traDSlatoni, " neilher the aiithassador," &.c. But the transla- 
lora, in the time of King James, diiToied from all, and subelituled, 
" neither ki that i> seat," &lc. The verse in S Corinthi&ns, (viii. S3,) 
was rendered by Tyndal, the Bishop's Bible, and the Genevan Iraiisla- 
tore, "the messengeri of the congregations;" but Coverdaie rendered 
it, " the ApoalUs," &o. In Philippians, (ii. 25,) Tyndal, Coverdaie, 
and the Bishop's Bible, rendered Apostolos, by Apostle ; wliile the 
iranslatjou made at Geneva, under tne eye of Calvin, aubatituled " vour 
messenger," and in this they were followed by King James' ttanslatore. 
As far, therefore, aa an argument can be founded on the agreement 
of the English versions, it is In favor of the Apostleship of Epaphrodi- 
tus. We sec, also, that the present rendering had He origin among the 
Genevans, whoae system of Church government it would contradict, if 
not destroy, it otherwise translated. We may also add, thai Luther 
translated this word Apostle, in all three places, and that there is not a 
single version of the Scriptures, to our knowledge, ihet tli^s not render 
the word Apostle, in Philippians, <ii. 95,) exceol those that have fol- 
lowed the Genevan. 
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mines. Was he any thing more ? By an examination of the 
narrative, we shall find the following circumstances in favor 
of the Apostleship of Epaphroditus : — 

(1.) Notwithstanding the eminence of St. Paul, and the 
near relation he bore to the Church at Philippi, he supposed 
it more necessary to send Epaphroditus to them, than to send 
his tried and beloved son Timothy, or more necessary, even, 
than to go himself, " I trust in the Lord Jesus, to send 
Timotheus shortly unto you ; yea, that I shall myself cqme 
shortly unto you. Yet I supposed U necessary* to send you 
EpaphixxJitus, my brother and companion in labor, and fidlow- 
soldier, but youe afostlk, and the minkkr to my ii-ajif*. "f 
The relation which Epaphroditus bore towards the Apostle, 
was that of a " brother ami companion in labor, and fellow- 
soldier;'' but, on the contrary,'!^ to the Philippians he was an 
Apostle. 

(3.) If Epaphroditus were merely a delegate or messenger 
of the Church in Philippi, it is not easy to conceive why his 
presence was more necessary in that Church, than that of 
Paul or Timothy. Histoiy gives no account of any pre- 
eminence of this man, that will accoimt for the application 
of this language to him, unless he was, in an official sense, 
their Apostle, the highest officer and ruler of the Church in 
Philippi. 

(3.) The anxiety experienced by Epaphroditus while sick, 
is such as supposes the existence of ties of no ordinary kind, 
binding him to that place. " He longed after you all," that 
is, he earnestly desired to see you all.^ It will be difficult to 
imagine any motive which could operate thus strongly upon 
his mind, if he were merely a messenger of the Church ; but 
if he were their Apostle, how intense must have been hia 

• Rob. 45. t Fhil. ii. 19, 34, 25. Bob. 47^ 

t Roh 169. i Rob. 313. 
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anxiety for them. And hew appropriate the language of 
the Apostle. In sending EpaphroiJitus " iA« more speedily,"* 
St. Paul was, therefore, consulting the good of iJie Church 
at Philippi, and the pleasure and gratification of its niem- 

(4.) That Epaphroditus was more than simply a member 
of the Church in Philippi, before he went to bear their alma to 
Paul, seema probable from the active part he took in procuring 
them. " He spared not his own life, to supply me with that 
service which was lacking on your part," is the strong Ian- , 
guage of St. Paul. The whole tenor of tliis account, is, there- 
fore, in exact accordance with the character of an Apostle, 
having the care, supervision, and government of the Church, 
while the language can not be applied to the character 
of a mere delegate, without doing violence to its natural 

(5.) The language of the Apostle describes an office sim- 
ilar to that which he held himself, calling him " my brother 
and companion in labor, my fellow-soldier," (Phil, li., 25,) 
and " a true yoko-fellow," (Phil. iv. 3,) epithets which could 
not, with any propriety, be applied to a person not associated 
in office with the Apnstle 

(b ) Anothei argument m fa\ or of this view of the subject, 
may hf denied from the admitted uniformitj of the Apostolic 
Churches As we have prued the existence of this class of 
officers at Ephesiis Crete and other places it follows that 
there must ha\e been such an officer at Plilippi also; and 
as the language appl ed t Ej.aphroJitus is m exact accord- 
ance with that vuppositirn and there being no contradictory 
evidence, wc need not hesitate to say, that he hlled that office, 
and that there was in the Church at Philippi, one Apostle, 
having under him many Presbyter- bishops and Deacons. 
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This conclusion is also favored by the practice of the Prim- 
itive Chureh, in sending tlieir most eminent ministers, as mes- 
sengers, to such as were in affliction, and hence, perhaps, 
they received the name of Angels, Tlius when Ignatius 
was on his way lo Rome to be offered, the "Churches came 
to meet him by their governors ;"* among whom were Onesi- 
mus, Bishop of Epheaus ;j- Damas, Bishop of the Church in 
Magnesia,:]: Polybius, Bishop of the Trallians;^ and others 
whose names are not mentioned. Bishops wlio went on these 
errands of mercy and love, might with propriety be called 
Apostles and Angels, both in the senae of an Apostolic- bishop, 
and as messengers of the Churches. And tliat this was the 
capacity in which Epaphroditus visited St. Paul, there can 
be no reasonable doubt. || 

To these considerations may be added the testimony of an 
tiquity,, as all who speak of Fpaphroditus call him the Apo' 
tie of the Church in Pbilippi Thus Jerome sajs " In pn. 
cess of time, others were ordained Apostles, by thn^e whom 
our Lord had chosen, as that passage m Pbilippians shows, 
' I supposed it necessary to hend unto you Epaphroditus, 
your Apostle.' "If And Theodojel say. ' Epaphr->ditus is 
called Oie Apostle of the PhihppLans, beiausve he was Ihetr 
Bishop."** 

We see, therefore, that the Script ui a! use at the w ord Apos 
lie ; the language of the naiTatLve ; and the testimony of the 
Fathers sustains the Apostleship of Epaphroditus". 

There is no reasonable doubt, therefore, that Timotliy, 
Titus, and Epaphroditus, are called Apostles in the New 



• Marlyt. Ign. c. 4. f Ign. Ep, Eph. o. 1. 

t Ep. Mag. c. 2. J Ep. Trail, e. 1. 

II See on thifl practice, Col, iv. 12, 13 ; 9 Tim. I, l.S, 16, 17, and Hug't 
(ntd, N. T. Par. li, c, 3, ^ 129. 
1 Com. Gal, i. 19, «• Com, Phil, ii. 25. 
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Testament. But it is sometimes answered to this,* that 
" The cisriKCTivE chabactbristic of the Apostleship was to 
go forth and testify as eye witnesses, among all nations, to the 
great facts connected with the history of Jesus Chiust, espe- 
cially to the fact of his resurrection from the dead. They 
must have seen him alive after his crucifixion. A small num- 
ber of competent witnesses, originally twelve, were appointed 
for this purpose." 

Hence it is said, there could be no Apostles but the twelve. 
This argument is based upon the language of Christ, (Luke 
xxiv, 48,) "Ye are iw'(nesje« of these things ;" the language 
of Peter, (Acts ii. 33; v. 33,) " We are witnesses;" (x. 40, 
41,) " Was showed openly to chosen witnesses ;" and on the 
language made use of at the election of Matthias, and the 
account given by Paul of his conversion. (Acts xxii. 14, 
15; xxvi. 16, 1 Cor ix 12, xv. 8.) From this it has been 
inferred by some, that, " to Jiave seen the Lord Jesus," was 
an indispensable reqmsite of the Apostleship. Each of these 
passages we shall examme by il'^elf 

The first passage usually cited m support of the preceding 
supposition, IS Luke xxiv 49 " If ari, witnesses of these 
things." The "things" of which the pejsons to whom this 
language was addressed, were to be witnesses, is agreed to 
have been " the death and resurrection of Christ," and this, 
it is said, " was the object of the special appomtment" of the 
twelve. NoV the whole force of this argument depends 
upon the truth of two assumed facts , (1,) that lliis language 
was addressed directly to the eleven, and to them only, foi' if 
it was addressed to others than the eleven, then they too were 



" This poin 


t was discussed at length by Bishop H. U. Onderdoiik, 


of Pernsylvai 


lia, and Rev. Alberl Barnes, of Philadelphia, and llie 


language of ' 


" the objector" under this head, is copied from Mr. 
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to be " witnesses of the samt things , and j*" others beside 
the eleven were to be " witnesses ' then the vntnesstng was 
not a pecuhanty of the A|>ostolic office , and (2 ) it 
IS assumed that this was a pecuhanty of the office for 
it would by no means follow that this was a character 
istit rfthat office if there weie no ether witnesses We 
are surp i td that no alien pt has been made to prjvi. the 
truth of that most mattr al print— the hi'^t of tlie abo*e posi 
lions and more surpiised thai no on has fven averrel its 
truth 

But thiui^h no tne ha's attempted to show that this Ian 
guage was not spoken to olheis bfsidc the tleien lie will 
show that It ««! spoken to others and hence that this point 
was not 'a peculiaritj of ihe \po'.lolie office or that there 
were more than eleven Apostles And they [ihe Iwo dis 
ciples which had been to Emmaus] rose up thp same he ur 
and itturned to Jerusalem and found the eleien and thcv 
that were with them f,athtrc1 together '!a'\ing And 

as lhe\ spake Jesu*. himself stood in the midst of ihim and 
said unto them — It behooitd Christ to suffer and to 

nsp again the thiii da'v and that repentance an\ leniission 
of sms should be prcat.hed m his name, beginning at Jeru 
salem And ye are witnesses of these things (Luke x\iv 
33-4H ) 

The whjle of this transaction ae-coreling lo St Luke took 
placp at the -iamc lime and hence ail to whom this Ian 
guage was spoken were equally wilnes&es of the same things 
Now the persons present were the two Jisciples who returned 
from Emmaus and who could not haic bee,n of the cleien 
as they found the eleven srathered together with those [per 
sons] who were with [that is, who consorted or associated 
with] the Apostles." This assembly was therefore eompqped 
of the brethren generally, and the declaration, "ye are wit- 
nesses," is applied equally lo all ; henoe, all the brethren prea- 
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ent »pre made Aposlhs oi the u-itnes ing was not "a pecu- 
liarity of thi Apostolic office * 

The nt,\t passage titcd is Acts i 21 32 which gives an 
account of the election of Matthias nhen Peter said, "One 
must be ordained to be a wiiuc^s with us of his resurrection." 
On this we need only remark that as there is nothing here 
which declare"! this to be the only objrct of the election of 
Matthias the conclu'sion attempted to be drawn, does not 
follow Besides St Luke whjHrrte thia account, can not 
be understood as saving tl at none but (hL Apostles were to 
be witnesses as we ha\e seen the last chapter of his own 
gospti inff rms us that the fact was not so 

The neit pasaa^e cited is Acts a il This Jesi;s hath 
God raised up whcipof we are all witnesses." Now it is 
iniforlant for thoa" who set up the claim we are considering, 
to show who were intended by " we a 
their argument that it should include the iwelx>e, and n 



• We can not but express our siirprise that men of intelligence 
should insist upon such u supposition as this, which Iho reading of leu 
verses in connection would have overtlirown ; and not only this, but 
that thej should entirely ovcrlnok things so vitalh important lo llie Irulh 
of their conclusions , and also at the very strange, if not ahsurd posi- 
tlon, in which this hypothesis places the tjcred historians — since all of 
the Erangelists have given na an account of several things conained 
in the Apostolic commission, which ihe objectors consider of minor im. 
portance; whde Luke, nho was not one of Ihe twelve, is the only one 
nho lias taken the kast notice of that which our opponents profeas (o 
consider the only essential thing in that commission Jt is indeed pass- 
ing strange, if the hypothesis under consideration he the true one, thai 
neither Matthen nor John »ho were of the tnelve, have alluded In 
that which is haid lo be the main ubjict and dtsign of their ajijiotnU 
ment. Surely they must have known the facts, and it is fair to pre- 
sunte, that if they had considered this point of as much conscf|»ence as 
some moderns would be glad to make it, they would at least have men- 
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and no less. But this they can oot do, as will be seen from 
the following considerations. It is said, Acts ii. 1, lliat " they 
[the Christians] were all with one accord, in one place." 
And after the news of the miracle which had been wrought 
had gone abroad, a multitude of people came together, and 
when they had thus assembled, " Peter stood up with the 
eleven, and said," (ii. 14.) Now if Peter, when thus sit- 
uated, had said, as is represented, " We are witnesses," and 
said nothing more, it would only include tlie eleven, and hence 
Matthias would not be included, as it is not said thai he was 
there ; but when he uses the strong language, " We are all 
witnesses," it is evident that he intended to include all " the 
brethren" present. 

Next, Acts V, •■^2: "And we are his witnesses," If Peter, 
when saying that the Apostles were "his witnesses," had in- 
tended to say that they were " his only witnesses," it is mat- 
ter of surprise that he did not give some intimation of the 

Again, Acts x. 39—41 ; "And we are witnesses of all 
things which Jesus did, both in the land of the Jews, and in 
Jerusalem, whom they slew and hanged on a tree : Him God 
raised up and showed openly ; not to all the people, but unto 
witnesses chosen before of God — to us who did eat and drink 
with him after he rose from the dead." In regard to this 
passage, two things deserve consideration. First, who was 
intended by "we" and "us"? The narrative gives no ac- 
count of any one being present who had seen the Lord, save 
Peter himself; and hence, the words refer simply to the 
speaker himself. The second point is, who were the "cho- 
sen witnesses" to whom Christ was shown ? The Apostle 
telle us that " Goo showed him not openly >o all the people, 
but to witnesses cknsen before of God." Every person, there- 
fore, to whom Christ was shown after his resurrection, was 
"chosen of God" for 
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(his very purpose. It will, therefore, be incumbent on the 
objector to prove, either that Christ was seen only by the 
twelve,* or that St. Peter was mistaken ; or else give up 
this hypothesis in regard to the peculiarity of the Apostolic 
else allow that there were more than twelve 
But this can not be done ; for, if the fact of hav- 
ing seen the Saviour after his resurrection constituted an 
Apostle, the election of Matthias was unnecessary ; as upon 
the principles jn question, he was as much an Apostle before, 
as after his election, as he had witnessed things from the be- 
ginning. (Acts i. 19-22.) 

The foregoing passages, it is claimed by the objector, con- 
tain " all that is said in the New Testament of the original 
design of the appointment of the Aposlolic office." And 
surely, our readers will agree with us, that if this be "all 
of the peculiarity of the Apostolic office," then there was no 
peculiarity of that ofiiee ; at least, none which can affect the 
government of the Church. 

All tiie other passages referred to, relate to the conversion 
of Paul, and the language relied upon is, he was " called to 
be a minister and witness of the things he had seen and 
hoard." (Acts xxii. 14, 15; xxiii. 11; xxvi. 16. 1 Cor. ix. 
1, 2; XV. 8.) Now tlie question whether the "mfnessing" 
was the peculiarity of this Apostle's commission, depends 
mairily upon the fact, whether that was the distinguishing 
feature of the Apostolic office, which we have seen was not 
the case. Hence, this could not be the material point in the 
commission of St. Paul. 

That the Apostles appointed successors to themselves, in 
all Churches, is proved by the unanimous voice of all an- 
tiquity. Thus, Clement of Rome, the disciple and associate 

• But he was Been " by above five hundred brethren at once." 
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of St. Paul, expressly says,* that " they appointed persons 
[to the ministerial office] and then gave direction in what 
manner, when these should die, other approved men should 
succeed in the ministry." And in another place,f he says, 
" God halh himself ordained by his supreme will, both where 
and hy what pRrsons [our offerings and services] are to be 
performed." The same thing is testified to, hy Irenseus, 
the disciple of Polycarp,^ and by Tertullian, in the same 
age.§ 

Many of the names of the persons so appointed, have 
been preserved to the present day. Thus, Hegesippus, who 
wrote about 150 or 160, says, that " James received the gov- 
ernment of the Church at Jerusalem, from the Apostles. "t| 
And Clement of Alexandria, bears witness to the same 
fact.H Philip is also said to have been first Bishop of 
Hierapolis;** Thomas, first Bishop of Parlhia ;|*j- Andrew, 
first Bishop of Scythia4t So Timothy was ordained by 
St. Paul, first Bishop of Ephcsns ;§§ Titus, ordained by St. 
Paul, first Bishop of Crete ;|||| Polvcarp, ordained by St, 
John, second Bishop of Smyrna ;irf Evodids, ordained by 
St. Peter, first Bishop of Antioch,*** and Ignatjus, the sec- 
ond Bishop, by St. Paul;-fff Linus, ordained by St. Paul, 
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firet Bishop of" Rome,* but Clement, the third Bishop, by 
St. Peter ;f A.\«iakus, ordained by Si. Marit, first Bishop 
of Alexandria ;:j: Dionysius, ordained by the Apostles, first 
Bishop of Athens.§ 

In (lie ago of Irenieus and Tertullian, this fact was ap- 
pealed to, aa a test of orthodo.xy, and as one unfailing Note 
of a true Church. Thus Tertullian addresses the Heretics,|l 
" If any dare mingle themselves with the Apostolic age, that 
thus they may appear to be handed down from the Apostles, 
because they were under the Apostles, we may say : Let 
them show the beginnings of their Cliurchos ; let them de- 
clare the series of their Bishops, so running down from the 
beginning by successions, that the first Bishop may have 
been one of the Apostles, or Apostolic men who yet con- 
tinued with the Apostles, for their author and predecessor. 
For in this manner the Apostolical Churches trace their 

And Irenffius also says,ir " It is easy, therefore, for all in 
the whole Church, if they desire to know what is truth, to 
ascertain it, the tradition of the Apostles having been mani- 
fested to the -whole world. And we are able to enumerate 
those who were appointed by the Apostles, Bishops in the 
Churches, and their successors, in a continued course to us, 
who have taught nothing of this, neither have they known 
(any thing) of what is idly talked of by them, (i. e. heretics.) 
For if the Apostles had known hidden mysteries, which they 
taught secretly to the perfect, separate from the rest, they 
would most assuredly have taught it to those to whom they 
also committed the Churches. For they desired those to be 



■ Iren. Adv. Har. iii. 3. Euseb. iii. 2. Apos. Cods. vii. 46. 

t Apoa. CanB. vii. 46. 

I EuBeb. ii. 94, ^ Ep. Dion. Bp, Cor. in Euseb. iv. 33. 
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very highly perfect and irreproachable in all things, whom 
Ihey left their successors — giving (to them) their own oflice 
of governing ; as great usefulness would result from their 
acting coneclly but the greatest e^ik from their falling " 

2 To the Apo'tles and those to whom they had committed 
*.postolic authority b longed the f\cluBive right c f appoint 
ng or jrdi iiing Piesbyteis and Deacons It ii sufficient 
proof of tl s that there i^ no mention of ^n appointment or 
orimation to such an office by any one but an Apostle for 
It IS agreed that the Apostilic histsry and epistles contam al 
lusions to the organization of the Afo^ohc Church suffi 
ciently distinct t enable ub to dftfrmme what it was We 
are not pprmilt^d therifoie lo mf r or presume any thing 
in regard to the organization of that Church e\cept from 
slatemrnts made cmcerning it or ri-feiences to it contained 
in the ApostMio writings Hence (o assume that the e\clu 
sivp right ot oidaining Picbyteis ind Deacons was not 
vested in the Apostles because it is not exprtsslff alleged in 
Scripture to be <ij la lo give up every principle of argument 
upon which these inquiri:~s must proceed If then the 
Apostles did ordain they had a right to ordam and if no 
one else ordained thtn no one flse had a r ght to ordain 
To take any other ground is lo deny that «e can ascertain 
the organization of the \p-)stflic Church fiom the Bible — is 
1) say thcie s no use m mqu rn^ about it If then we 
can prove that the Aposlle a id those upon whom they had 
c^nforred Apostul c authority did oriain we are authorized 
to say that they only had the r ght fo ordain unless it can 
bo clearly shown that oth rs also ordained 

That the Aposties did ordam, is conceded hy all, and 
testified to by the whole body of ancient writers in the 
Primitive Chureli. Thus we have the record of numerous 
ordinations by the Apostles, in particular Churches, which 
will be considered elsewhere, to which we add a quotation 
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from Clement of Alexandria, A. D. 175. He says, after ihe 
death of the Roman Emperor, the Apostle St. John retiirnecl 
" from the isle of Patmos to Ephesus. He went also to ttie 
neighboring regions of the Gentilea ; in some to appoint 
Bishops, in some to institute entire new Churches, and m 
ethers to appoint to the ministry those that were pointed out 
by the Holy Ghost."* 

In order, however, to place the subject beyond doubt, we 
shall briefly consider the various instances in the New Tes- 
tament, where an ordination or appointment to such an office 
is spoken of. The first account of this kind is that of the 
seven Deacons, (Acta vi.,) which has been claimed by those 
who deny the official character of the Apostles, as an elftc- 
tion by the people, instead of an Apostolic ordination. But 
we have before shown, that (he act of the Church was not 
an election or an appointment to office, but a testimony to 
the character of those the Apostles were to appoint ;f and, in 
this case, we know the Apostles were the ordainers. The 
next case relates to the "ordination of Presbyters in every 
Church," (Acts xiv. 23;) which has also been claimed by 
the same class of persons, as an election to office by the 
votes of the members of the Church; but which we have 
shown could not have been the fact, and that the concur- 
rence of the brethren, if any, consisted only in bearing tes- 
timony to the unblemished and Christian character of those 
the Apostles were about to ordain.^ 

The next case claimed as an ordination by others than 
Apostles, is that of Timothy ; and the proof cited is the lan- 
guage of Paul, (1 Tim. Iv. 14,) " Neglect not the gift which 
was given thee by prophecy, wiik ike laying on of the hands 
of the Presbytery." In connection with this, however, we 

• Quia Dives Salv. in Euaeb, iii. 23. * Ante, p. 142 

t Ante. p. 155. 
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must considpr what the same Apostle says tn thp same per 
son (3 Tim i 6 ) Wherefore I put thee in remembrance 
thai thou stir up Ihe gift of God which a in fhce Jy the put- 
ling on of MY hinds Now these arc d stinct independent 
Blattmtnf-, of a matte of ficl and are botl un lersally ad 
milted to ha*e reference to an ord nat on Hence then 
either Tmothy was orda ned firsl by the Presbytery and 
subsequently by an Aposllc or else both iiftr to the same 
ordmation But the most strenuous jppanents of the exclu 
sive right of thi. Apostles to ordain do not contend for two 
ordinations but ajne in retming bolJi to the same transac 
ton To refer this to two transaftions weuld be to suppose 
two ord nat o IS one ly the Preshjler^ and a sub'jequent 
one by Sf Paul which would lead us to suspect the hr'it in 
auffiiicnt We must thcielore pit such a construction on 
both accounts as will harmonize them Putting the inde 
pendent parts of the two passages together and it will read 
thus, Nes^lect not the gift of God which is m thee by 
the putUng on of m\ han Is wjth the laying on of the hands 
of the PresbytPiy Nothing can be plainer than this The 
ordination was by an Apostle utih the concurrence of the 
Presbytery. And yet, plain as it appears, a thousand shifts 
have been made, a thousand subterfuges laid hold of, in or- 
der to evade the force of this evident conclusion. This fact 
must be our apology for devoting more time to a consid- 
eration of these passages, than otherwise would be neces- 

In 2 Timothy, (i, 6,) the gift is said to have been given ly 
(5ia) the putting on of my hands; and in 1 Timothy, (iv. 14,) 
wUh {y,e<ra.) the laying on of the hands of the Presbytery. 
The force of the language here used, depends upon the sig- 
nification of hy and vsiih, and much time and lalior has been 
expended to show that both were the same thing ; that the 
Apostle merely used hy, for the sake of euphony. This 
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notion, however, is as fallacious as it is contrary to the evi- 
dent language of Scripture. 

Dia, says Prof. Robinson,* " is a preposition with fhe pri. 
niary signification through, IhrovgJiout, governing the genitive 
and accusative, with the genitne (as in this case) fhrovgh 
When the instrument or immediate i,au«ie, that which inter 
\enps between the act of the will and the effect, through 
which the efftct proceeds, is spoken of, through, by means of, 
and when applied lo persons through whose hand? any thing, 
as it wert, passes through, or by wiiose agency or ministry 
an effect takes place or is produced, denotes the effieient 
cause" "By the lajmg on of Paul's hand*.," denotes, 
therefoie, that "the gift of God," as it were, passed through 
Paul, and was convcjed to Timothy, hy the imposition of 
the Apostle'-i hands, he being "the efficient cause, hy whose 
agency the effect was produced " 

' Meta," says Prof Robmson,f "is a preposition go^enimg 
the genitive and accusative , in poets also the dalive, with 
the primary signification, mid, amid, i. e. in the midst, with, 
among, implying accompaniment, and thus differing from sun, 
which expresses conjunction, union. With (he genitive (as 
in this case) implies, companionship, fellowship ; signifying 
with, i. e. togelJter with, and with the genitive of a thing de- 
signates fhe state or emotion of mind which accompanies the 
doing of any thing, with which one acts ; or, (as here,) de- 
signatea an external action, circumstance, or condition vnlh 
which another action or event is accompanied." The ordi- 
nation of Timuthy was, therefore, iy Paul, imlh the concur, 
rence of the Presbytery. And this concurrence was, no 
doubt, manifested in the same manner as the concurrence of 
(he people, in the selection of Deacons. Such a concurrence 
could not have been necessary for the Apostle, and oonse- 



t P. 509. 
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quently must have been designed as a precedent to guide the 
Church in after ages.* 

We have pursued this question thus far, as though the 
meaning of Presbytery had been settled, and that it signified 
a council composed solely of the order of ministers in the 
Apostolic Church, called Presbyters. This however has not 
been shown, nor can it be proved. The word npsff/SuTEpoi, 
(Presbytery,) is used in Luke, (xxii. 66,) lo denote the elders 
of tite people, or council before which Jesus was arraigned, 
and in Acts, (xxii. 5,) to signify the estate of the eMers, or the 
council before which Paul was arraigned, and in 1 Tim., 
(iv. 14,) to signify the body, (if any,} that concurred with 
Paul in the ordination of Timothy. Now as Preshytery 
literally signifies a council of elders,'^ and a name does not 
determine the nature of an office in the Church, and as this 
is the only place in tlie New Testament where this word is 
used in this sense, we are not authorized to infer the nature 
of this body from the name by which it is called. There are 
various ways in which this body might have been made up, 
eolirely consistent with the meaning of the word, whether it 
is determined by Scripture or olher authority. (1,) It might 
have been composed of Apostles alone ; (2,) of Presbyters 
alone ; (3,) of Apostles and Presbyters together ; or (4) of 
Apostles, Presbyters, and people. Amid such uncertainty, it 
is altogether illogical, as well as unauthorized, to assume that 
the second of these meanings is the true one, and lo make 
that the" foundation of an argument, whereon to rest the au- 
thority of the ministry in any Church, as those who assert 
the authority of ordination by Presbyters are obliged lo do. 



!creed by the 4th Council of Carthage, A. D. 399, that a1 
. of a Presbyter, all the Presbyters present siiould lay theii 
le head of the candidate, along with the Bishop, 
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But further, if Presbytery here denotes an ecclesiastical 
council, the admitted uniformity of the Apostolic Churches 
compels us to suppose that it was composed of the same class 
of persons who made up the other councils in the Apostolic 
Church, that is, of Apostles and Presbyters, as in Acts xv. 

Again, it is not certain that Presbytery denotes a council, 
and it has been held by some strong advocates of ordination 
by Presbyters, to denote the office to which Timothy was ap- 
pointed, and not the means by which he was appointed to it. 
Such was the opinion of John Calvin, as expressed in his 
Institutes.* 

Another case sometimes quoted as an instance of ordina- 
tion by Presbyters, is that of Paul and Barnabas. (Acts xiii. 
1-3.) To this it is sufficient to reply, that Paul and Barna- 
bas were both in the ministry before this time ; and tliaf 
St. Paul had been a preacher, at least several. Conse- 
quently, this act could not iiave been an ordination to the 
priesthood. If, then, it was an ordination at all, it must have 
been to the Apostleship. But this is rendered altogether im- 
probable by St. Paul's own account of the matter. He as- 
sures the Galatians, (c. i. 1,) that he was "an Apostle, not 
of (airo) men, neither by (Sia.) man, but by Jesus Christ, 
and God the Father." This language, according to Profes- 
sor Robinson, signifies, "an Apostle, nut from, or of mm, 
nor by the agency or ministry of men, but by the agency and 
minw/ry o/" Jesus ( 'heist, and God the Father."f If, (hen, 
St. Paul did noi 1 pceive his Apostleship from man, nor by the 
agency or ministry of men, this transaction could not have 
been an ordination to the Apostleship, 

The passages wc have examined are the only ones which 

» L. iv. c. 3, as quoted bj Abp. Potter on Church Gov. p. 267. 
f Rob. 179. So in Rum. i. 3-5 : ■' Jesus Chbibt our Lord ... by 
wliom we have received Apostleehip." 
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can be urged in favor of Presbyter- ordination, and as they do 
not authorize it, the inference is inevitable, that the Apostles, 
and those to whom they had committed Apostolic authority, 
had the sole and exclusive power of ordaining Presbyters and 
Deacons in the Apostolic Church. 

If we turn to the Fathers, we shall find tlie evidence eo- 
tirely conclusive, that the Bishops, who were considered the 
s of the Apostles, and they alone, had the exclusive 
a ordain. The Apostolical Caiums, which describe the 
s of the Greek and Oriental Churches in the second 
century,* give directions concerning the ordination of the 
several orders of the clergy. The first canon enacts, that 
" A Bishop must he ordained by two or three Bishops. A 
Presbyter. or Deacon, by one Bishop." 

And the whole current of ancient authorities are all so uni- 
formly to the same purpose, that no one has pretended to find 
a single opposing authority, until more than Uco hundred and 
fifty years after the death of Si. John, A. D. 100; that is, 
not before A. D. 350. Such a person can not be authority, 
(1,) because he did not live at the time ; and (3) because he 
is directly contradicted by earlier authorities. Yet as much 
stress is laid upon an author of this period, we shall quote all 
he says, entire. 

That the opinion of Jerome concerning the distinction be- 
tween Bishops and Presbyters, was different from that of his 
predecessors, those acquainted with ecclesiastical history are 
well aware. Hence, he has become the favorite author of 
two classes of opponents of Apostolic organization ; those 
who would subvert it, by teaching the original equality of 
all the clei^y, and those who would subvert the independency 
of it, by teaching thai all Bishops are mere delegates of a 
chief Bishop ; and both classes of opponents use much the 

• Murdochs Moshelm, vol. ], p. 234. 
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same arguments, to gain their respective ends. But though 
it is generally known that the opinions of Jerome on this sub- 
ject were different from those of his predecessors, it does not 
seem to bo generally known, what his opinions were. Now 
it matters not what they wpre, so far as tlie authority tf Apos- 
tolical organization is concerned, since lie lived and wrote about 
250 years after the death of all the Apostles, and could not, 
therefore, know any thing on the subject, except frorn his- 
tory. And we have numerous earlier authors, who contra- 
dict the usual interpretation put upon his writings; yet for 
the belter understanding of the subject, wc shall quote all thf 
passages at length, usually cited from Jerome against the 
Apostolic practice In this way our r aders will be able to 
see how far anti-Apostol c Jerome was and of course how 
much his pretended followers of the present day can make 
out of bis teslimonj The three passages rel cd upo arp 
his Epistle to Oceanum * his Eput/e to Evangelvm f and his 
Comment on Titus i 7 

In his Epistle to Oceantim Jerome is cjmmenli g oi 
the language of '^t Paul in his EpistJps to Tinothy anl 
Titus, when he say In b ih Fpistles whether Bish 

ops or Presbyters (althou<rh nmon^ iiie ancientt tlie snne 
wfto were Bishops were also Presbyters ) they were com 
manded to be chosen into the clergy, who had but oni. 
wife." 

The Epistle to Evangelum, (^ it he genuine,) was written 
on hearing that some one had given Deacons preference to 
Presbyters, as though they were of a superior order. Upon 
this, he says : " I hear that one was so impudent as to rank 
Deacons before Presbyters, that is. Bishops, Now the Apos- 
tle plainly declares the same to be Presbyters, who also are 
Bishops." And after mentioning some of the duties of Dea- 

* 82, or 83. t Old Editions, Evagrius, 101, or 85. 
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cons and Presbyters, he proceeds to quote Phil. i. I ; Acts 
XX. 17, 18 ; Tit. i. 5, 7 ; I Tim. iii. 8, in proof of tlio posi- 
tion he had before laid down, when he adds : 

" Who are signiiicantly called in the Greek, episeopourUes, 
from whence the name of Epcscopi (Bishops) is derived." 
He then quotes from one Caius, a Presbyter, who says : — 
"In the See of Alexandria, from St. Mark, the Evangelist, 
to Heraelas and Dionysius, Bishops, the Presbyters always 
elected one from among themselves, and raising him toa 
higher rank, they called him Bishop j much as an army 
chooses an Emperor, or as Deacons elect one from among 
themselves, and call him Arch-deacon. Indeed, lehai can a 
Bishop do, tliat a Presbyter may noi do, except ORDINA- 
TION V Then, after saying that the same practice existed 
in all places, he adds : " Wherever die Bishop he, whether at 
Rome, or Eugubium, or Constantinople, or Rhegium, or Alex- 
andria, or Tanais, lie is of the same degree, and of the same 
Priesthood; foe all are successors of the Apostles,"* 
And after some remarks concerning the Roman custom, he 
adds : " Let them know wherefoi-e Deacons were established ; 
let them read the Acts of the Apostles, and remember their 
condition. Presbyter is a title of age; Bishop of office. 
Wherefore, [in the Epistles,] to Timothy and Titus, is men- 
tion made of the ordination of Bishops and Deacons, but not of 
Presbyters? Because in the Bishop the Presbyter is cow- 
TAiNEn. We are advanced from the less to the greater ; if, 
therefore, the Deacon is ordained from among Presbyters, 
then is the Presbyter the least ; but- if the Presbyter is or- 
dained from among Deacons, then is the Presbyter of a 
higher order of the Priesthood. And we know from ApostoU- 

* In his 5i(h Ep. he con. 
Ihe Bishops are the Apoatlcs' 
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cal tradition, taken from the Old Testament, that what Aaron 
and his sons and the Levites have been in Hie Temple, the same 
the Bishops, and the Presbyters, and the Deacons may claim as 
their ovm in tJte Church."'* 

The other passage from Jerome, on which reliance is 
placed by the objector, is from his Comment an Titus i. 7, 
where, after some remarks on the necessary qualifications of 
a Rishop, he applies the same to Presbyters, and goes on to 
say : — " I'he same, therefore, is a Presbyter, who also ts a 
Bishop ; for before, by the instigation of the devil, parlies 
were formed in religion, aod it was said by the people, I am 
of Paul, and I of Apollos, and I of Cephas, the Churches were 
governed by the Council of Presbyters. But after some be- 
gan to consider those which he had baptized to be his own, 
not Christ's, it was decreed throughout the whole world, that 
one be elected w ho should be put over the rest of ihe Presby- 
ters, to whom the care of all the Church should pertain ; and 
thus the seeds of schism were taken away. If any one es- 
teems it not of Scripturi but to be our opinion, that Bishops 
and Presbyters ate one tb s be ng a title of age, that of 
office ; he ts referiel lo the language of the Apostle to the 
Philippians Here f lluw the same passages quoted in the 
Epistle to Evangel tm i tcrred to aboio, whtn he goes on to 
say : — " This much therefore that we mii;ht show the same 
to have been Presbyters among the ancrents, wito also were 
Bishops; but b} legrtps that every sprout of dissension 
might be rooted out all the auth rity was conferred upon 
one alone. As thirefcre they km w the Presbyter himself 
to be in subj ction by the usage of the Church, who of him- 
self may ha\e been chief so tie Bishops themselves, more 
by the introduLtnn of a new Lustom, than by virtue of the 



■r Epistle, Ad. Nepot. 
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Lord's direction, are greater than the Presbyters, who have 
the right to rule the Church in common." 

On these passages, the following remarks should be made r 
(1.) Jerome does not say that the office of Presbyter is the 
same as that of Bishop ; but he expressly asserts, that the 
name Presbyter did not originally signify office, but age. 
(3.) He does not deny the existence of the second grade of 
the ministry, now called Presbyter, at the time the Apostle 
wrote the Epistles above referred to ; but indirectly admits 
their existence, by giving as a reason why this rank is not 
mentioned, that the Presbyter is included in the Bishop. (3.) 
He does not say, that the otfice of Presbyter was ever the 
same as that of Bishop. (4.) And though he did not con- 
sider the office of Presbyter as ancient as that of Bishop, he 
considered it Apostolic. (5.) He expressly says, the power 
of ordination, even at Alexandria, was never vested in the 
Presbyter. (6.) He plainly declares, that the offices of 
Bishop, Presbyter, and Deacon, in the Christian Church, are 
as distinct, and are related to each other, as were those of 
High Priest, Priest, and Levite, in the Jewish Church. (7.) 
And finally, he tells us, that all, who in his day held the 
office of Bishop, were successors of the Apostles, that is, in 
the government of the Churches. 

We have given the above quotations, that our readers may 
see what were the real sentiments of Jerome on the subject 
of Apostolic Order. That he differed from those of his own 
time, he himself admits ; and we know this to be a fact, be- 
cause it is admitted by all who have examined the subject, 
that, " No Church without a Bishop, has been a fact as well 
as a maxim, since the days of Irenseus and Tertullian," 
Ai D. 175.* After allowing all the weight Co the testimony 

• Gib. Dec. and Fall. vol. I. p. 373, d. 111. 
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A. D. 325, with the length of their (spiscopales, and the time 
of their death, as they stood in the Oriental Chronicle, in or- 
der to show the minute accuracy with which the records of 
the Alexandrine Church had been kept. The reader may 
easily reduce the dates to our computation, from the table 
already given.* 



* Those marked with a ttar, are taken from the Senkeaar, or Calen- 
dar of the Eikiapiaa Christian Church. (Harris's Ethiopia, App, viii.) 
Ths Ethiopians eommemorale the memory of twelve of these twenty, 
m.; iBt, 2d. 4lh. 8th, 9th, 10th, 1 1th, I Sth, 13th, 16th, 19th, and aOth ; 
and with a single ciception, on the days above mentioned. Two trans- 
lations of the Oriental Chronicle are given in the Byzantine Hintorians, 
vol. ivil., one by Ecchetlensis, the other by Assemani. The lust is best, 
and the diueriatioat are valuable. 
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Salurday, 


Paoni aad, 


135 


Sunday, 


Paoplii 10th, 


146 


Sunday, 


Tobi 6th, 


155 


Thursday, 


Epiphi 9th, 


169 


Friday, 


Mechir oth, 


IBl 


— 




191 


__ 


[Phamenoth ISlh, 


]a94 


Monday, 


Choiak 8th, 


aio 


_ 


_ 


afii 


Sunday, 


Pharmuthi i4th 


273 


Wednesday 


Tobi 8th, 


3S4 


Friday, 


Athor 29lh, 


295 


Tuesday, 


Paoni 19tl), 


295 


Monday, 


Pharmuthi 29d, 


318 



a M 

9 Cl di 

10 Aff pp 

11 J 1 

13 D m t 

13 H I 

14 D y ui 

15 M mu 

16 Plef. 

n p I 



'hursday, Fachon 7th, 364 

ConceriiLiiff some of tliesc Wf make thr fulloiwiig extracts 
from Se^erus * The numbers refei to tlie preceding list 

(2) Anivkus or Hauanias (callcfl bj Cusebms Ana 
mus ) ' Wh(,n St Mark received infiimatiun of their de 
sign, [viz the deiign of the Heathens to put him to death ] 
he constituted Anianus Bishop of Ali.\andna and likewise 
three Presbyters an] seven Deacons, uh)ch eleven per^jons 
he instituted lor the servicp and contirmaticn of the faithful 
brethien He himself depart ng thenct went lo the Pen 
tapolis and remained thpre two ypars preaching and oidoin 
mg, or constitutmi, Bishops Presbyteis and Deacons in all 
the provinces thereof." 

(4.) Cerdon. " The Priests and Bishops who had been 



• See also Orientai Chronicle, i 
Pal. Alex, by Renaudot. 



Assemani, Byz. Hist,, 
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before him in that region, having notice that the Patriarch 
was dead, assembled with grief in the city of Alexandria, 
and having consulted with its orthodox inhabitants, cast lots 
to decide wlio should be worthy to hold the Sec of St. Mark 
the Evangelist, after Melianus. And by the aid of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, their minds were agreed upon a chosen man, 
who feared God, and whose name was Cordon. " 

(9.) Claudianus, (called in the Coptic catalogues Kelas- 
dianos, and by Eusebius, Celadion.) " There was in those 
days a man among the people [i. e. a layman] who loved 
God, and whose name was Claudianus. Him the orthodos 
people, assembling with the Bishops who were in those days 
in Alexandria, took and constituted, or oi-daincd. Patriarch, 
and placed him in the Evangelical See, and he was beloved 
by all the people." Several instances are recorded of lay- 
men thus chosen. Thus Primus and Demetrius, (5, 12,) 
were also elected from among the laity. 

(11.) JuLiANDS. " There was a certain Presbytei-, a wise 
h d I S p h K 
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jitopls were given and numbered by lifling up of hands, and confirmed 
by the laying on of hands of the principal laitj. The Presbyters laid 
their hands twice on the head of the person elected, first in giving their 
votes, and afterwards tlieir solemn approbation of his udmission to the 
Episcopate. The Bishops also twice [aid on Ihcir hands, first to con- 
tiim the aufTrage, and finally at his consecration. The rollowinir is tlie 
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There are a few other places occasionally referred to, a 
authority for ordination by Presbyters. Thus it is some 
times said, that " Hermas uses the terms Bishop and Pres 



order preacnbed in the ancient const tut una of the (.hiirch in AIcibd- 
dria. " Let the Bishop be Gonstituled on tlie first dai of the week, all 
giving thpir consent for liis proinolioii iitd tlie people and tlie Priests 
attesting for him Lei the Biahops wJio are present lo lay their hands 
on him, wash their hands thai (hpi may then coi becratc him, the peo- 
ple standing by with silent reverrncp dnd let them laise their hands 
over him, E^^ ing W e lij our haniji upon this choien servant of Gao, 
in the name of (be Father and of the bon and of the Holt GnoaT, lo 
caoBtitute mm into a good and stable order of the one unspotted Church 
of the living invisible Gou." tt then goes on to speak of the final act 
of consecration, in the following words : " After these things, let the 
presiding Bishop ,priino3 Epiacopiis ex illis) lay liis hands upon him, 
and proiionnce the formula of consecration or ordination ; and let all the 
people say. Amen. Then let all the Bishops give him the kiss, and let 
all the Priests and people say, Worthy, worthy, worthy; and let them 
all give him the kiss, and pray that he may have peace and health," 

This also furnbhes an answer to anollier argument sometimes urged 
against this conclusion. Dviring the troubles in tlie reign of Charles I, 
an attempt was made to prove that the Church of Alexandria, founded 
by St. Mark, was originally Presbyterian,* An extract from the Annaia 
of Eutychius, who sncceeded Chrisloduliis, A. D. 933, as the Melchite 
Patriarch of Alexandria, wag employed for this purpose. Seldcn, who 
made (his discovery, had not a profound knowledge of Arabic, nor was 

inaccurate in several points which vitally affected his argument ; and 
he seems not to have been aware, that the ancient recerda of the Egyp- 

of no value, excepting with regard to tiie history of the Melchites. 
These facts show most conclusively, that both Caius and Eiitychius 
were mistaken, and that at Alexandria, as elsewhere, none but Bishops 
ordained. This Jerome himself allows, in opposition to the anthority ha 
had quoted, if indeed it is quoted correctly. S. F. J. 
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byter promiacuously, and speaks of Presbyters as pre-^dijig 
over the Church at Rome."* This is a mistake, aa Hermas, 
who wrote in Latin, says nothing of Presbylers, and seldom 
speaks of Bishops. 

Also that " Clement, of Alexandria, sometimes speaks of 
Bishop and Presbyter as the same."f Never having been 
able to find the place where Clement says this, wc appre- 
hend this is also an error. 

Also, that " Eusebius affirms that in his day, Evangelists 
sometimes ordained Pastors. "J The facts related by Euse- 
bius in the chapter referred to, took place in the days of 
Quadratus, who lived, not in the time of Eusebius, that is, in 
the beginning of the fourth century, as is affirmed, but in the 
beginning of the second century, 200 years before ; and the 
"Evangelists" were thatse "who," according to Eusebius, 
"held the first rank in the Apostolic '5Ucce<ision,"§ tliat is, m 
the language of Eusebius, who were Bishops 

3 To tht 4postlc>5 btlonged the sole powci of admmi&lcr 
ing Canfirmation By ConJirmaUon, we mean a nle which 
existed in the Apc'tolic Church, and which consisted m the 
laying on of an Apostle's hands, upon those who had re 
ceived the ordinance of baptism Tliis is implied in He 
brews VI 2 ' Thp doctrine of baptism, and ol the fat/ing on 
cf hands, and of the resurrection of the dead, and of eternal 
judgment ' There can be no doubt, that baptism and the 
■ laying on of hands" spoken of in this passage, are entirely 
dislim 1 , as much bo as the resurrectLOn and eternal judg- 
ment The order in which the (hmgs are mentioned, also 
compels us to belie\e, that as the [udgment follows the resur 
rection so 'the laying (m of hands" iucceids to baptism 

t lb. es. 

^ M. iii. 37. 
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But ihis text furnishes no evidence as to who performed the 
rite ; and we must, therefore, have recourse to other portions 
of Scripture lo determine the question. 

When PJiilip went down to Samaria and preached the gos- 
pel, many t)elieved and were baptized. As soon as intelli- 
gence of this event reached Jerusalem, two Apostles, Peter ■ 
and John, were sent down lo Samaria, " for as yet the Holy 
Ghost Jiad fallen upon none of the Samaritans, only (Aey had 
been baplhed." (Acts viii. 16.) These Apostles, therefore, 
" prayed and laid their hands on those who had been baptized, 
and they received the Holy Ghost." (viii. 15, 17.) So also 
at Ephesus, when Paul " laid his hands on (}iose who had been 
baptized, they received the Holy Ghost." {xix. 6.) Here, 
then, is the doctrine or fact of thf. laying on of Jtands subse- 
quent to baptism, existing at Samaria and Ephesus ; and, as 
it is agreed that the Apostles had an uniform system of or- 
ganization, we are compelled to believe the same practice 
existed in the other Apostolic Churches, although there is no 
account of it in Scripture. There is, however, mention of 
somelJiing which appears lo be equivalent to, or identical 
with it. 

After Paul and Barnabas had preached the gospel in sev- 
eral cities of Asia, they returned " to Lystra and Iconium, 
and Antioch, conjinuing the souls of the disciples, [that is, 
those who had before ticcn made such by baptism,] exhorting 
them to continue in the failh ; ordaining Presbyters for them 
in every Church, with prayer and facing." (Acts xiv. 32, 
23.) This eo7ifirmatinn, therefore, in whatever it consisted, 
was something distinct from, and in addition to, preaching, 
praying, and the ordinary means of edifying the Church, 
Some time subsequent, and after the great dissension at An- 
tioch relative to the rite of circumcision. Paul and Barnabas 
returned again to Antioch, in company with Judas and Silas, 
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and after much exhortation " eonfirmed." (Acts xv. 32. )* 
It ia worthy of remark, that " and confi-nned" {nai siriilTepilaii) 
is an independejit sentence, the najTative not informing us by 
whom the CoiifiTmation was performed, or by whom received ; 
and it should also be borne in mind, that Antioch is tlit^ only 
place where we have any account of Confirmation being per- 
formed a second time ; and that the foregoing is the only 
place in the Scriptures where such a sentence occurs. We 
are led, therefore, to infer that this Confirmation was lijnited, 
for on no other hypolliesis can we account for the change of 
language in this place. And if limited, then only such wore 
now confirmed, as had not received the rile when adminis- 
tered by Paul and Barnabas some time previous. 

Leaving Antioch, Paul passed " through Syria and Cilioia, 
confirming the Churches," (xv. 41 ;) and still later, passed 
through the "country in Galatia and Phrygia, iJi order, c(m- 
firming all the disciples." (xviii. 23.) That the Confirmation 
here mentioned does not signify any act of the inind, an ad- 
dition to, or strengthening of the faith, but some ontward and 
external rile, is evident, both from the meaning of the word, 
and from its use by the sacred historians. f 



» The Old Syriac version of tiie New TestBiiicnl furnishes presump- 
tive evidence of the correetnesa of tliis coiiclasion. In thai lancuagB, 
the word denoting Baptjsh, is from a root which siguilifs to sliiml, to 
came to ttand, and hence to establish, (»nte, p. 84 ;) tliat siiraH'y\ng 
Okdinition, is also from a root HigaUyirig to stand, to caasf lo slaiid, to 
raise up, and hence to constitute, (ante, p. 15G ;) and the word siguifjing 
CoNFiKMiTioN, Or whatever else ia referred to in these passages, is from 
the SHme root, ln£j, (lorn.) 

+ The word twt„TopiC,i« signifies literally to fix firmly hi or on sojne 
place, and hence to lean upon or to he supported on, and is only used in 
this latter sense in the Greek version of the Old Testament, (3 Sam. i. 6 ; 
Is, iiivi. 6,) and is not used in tile New, except in the passages quoted 
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Si. Paul evidently coottasls Ihis Cnnjtrmalion with mental 
strengthening, or addition to the faith, and reckons this as 
one means of obtaining il \fter he left Antioch in com- 
pany with Silas, (Acts xv. 40, 41,) he passed through va- 
rious cities, " coiifirming [the members ofj (he Churches," 
delivering " 10 them (he decrees of the Apostles and Presby- 
ters to k ep " And so "were the Chuicjies established in 
the fatlk (xM 5) that if by the praving picaching ex 
hortation and Confiimation of the Apostles, of ^hich the 
histoiian had just gnen an account We haie, therefore, 
the faying on of an Apotlh » Iiands on thoie aho liad rccened 
haptt^m in the Churches of Samaria and Eplf^us and some 
thing called Conjirmat on, ahick was ad/nijuslerfd to them uriu) 
had Iren bttplised in the Chmche'. of Dcrbe Lvstra I(,o 
mum Antioch S\ria, Cilicia Galatia and Phi\gia Now, 
as the Apostolic system was uniform both of these must 
haie existed in all the Churches, and hence, either the 
same rite is intended in both cases or else thert were two 
distinct riles peiformed upon all persons m the Apostolic 
Church who had received the sacrament ol baptism The 
first conclusion is tht most probable and is itiengthtned by 
the consideration that bath »ert admmistpred onlj bj an 
Apostle upon oiilv such as had been baptized and there is 
no intimation that both were ever admmistered in thp same 
Church It is, therefore certain, thai it they weic not like 
each other they were unlike e-very th ng else 

The same infLrenee must also be drawn from the parallel 
language in Acts, (xv. and xvi.) 2 Corinlhians, (i. 21, 22,) 
and Ephesians, (i. 13, 14; iv. 30.) Thus in Acts, the his- 
torian, after giving an account of the acts and labors of the 
Apostles, adds, "so were the Churches established in the 
faith." (xvi. 5.) And Paul to the Corinthians says, (2 Ep. 
i. 21,) " he which stablisheth us with you in Christ, and hath 
anointed us, {x?"-'i ' ^''''' co7isecraled or set us apart to the ser- 
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vice and ministry of Christ and his gospel,')* is God, who 
}iJith also sealed us, {fcpfayi^u, ' Jialh set his seal or mark upon 
as, III token of OUT being genuine and approved') [Christians yjf 
and given the earnest (appa/3uv, 'the pledge, scil. something 
given to ratify a conlracl')^ of the Spirit in our htarts." 
This passage evidently contains a reference to ihc perform- 
ance of some external rite, by which the recipient was con- 
secrated or set apart to the worship of Goo through Christ, 
which was lo them, not the evidence of their Christian char- 
acter, but a token of it, and not the Spirit, but a pledge of it 
in the heart. 

Of the same purport is the language in Ephesians, {i. 13, 
14,) ''after ye believed in Cheist, ye were sealed with the 
HolV Spirit of promise ; which is the pledge of our inherit- 
ance, until the redemption of the purchased possession;" 
where believing and icing- sealed are so removed from each 
other, as evidently to be distinct things. It is needless for 
us to dwell upon the coincidence of thought in these various 
passages. The reference is so direct, the allusion so dis- 
tinct, as lo be apparent even to the casual reader. Here, 
then, are several presumptions, arising from different sourcps, 
tending to the same point, uncontradicted by any evidence 
whatever, all coinciding to prove the existence of a rite called 
Confirmation in the Apostolic Church, which was performed 
by the imposition of the hands of an Apostle, on those re- 
cently baptized ; and according to the rules of evidence by 
which we are guided in these inquiries, we may say the 
exislence of the rite is proved. 

The language made use of by Paul in his Epistle to the 
Corinthians, was used in the Church immediately after the 
age of the Apostles, to signify Confirmation. Thus Clement, 
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of Alexandria, in iJie second century, in a worlt entitled, 
" What rich man shall he saved ?" gives an account of a 
young man wlio was first baptized and tlien " sealed with the 
Lord's seal as a perfect safeguard."* Tertullian also, em- 
ploys similar language. " That faith [of the Christian,] she 
[the Church] seaJeth with water [in baptism,] clotheth with 
the Holy Spirit [in Confirmation,] feedcth with the Eucha- 
rist, "-j" We add a single quotation from the epistle of Cor- 
nelius, Bishop of Rome, about A. D. 250, to Fabiua, con- 
cerning the heretic Novatian. According to llie account 
there given, Novatian was baptized in sick-bed, but, when 
he recovered, " neglected to he sealed hy the Bishop.''^ 
The rite of Confirmation, however, is more accurately de- 
scribed by Cyprian in the same century. He says : " those 
who have been baptized in the Church, arc brought to the 
President of the Church, tJiat by our prayer and imposition 
of hands, they may receive tiie Holy Ghost, and be consum- 
mated with (he Lord's soal."§ But we learn from Tertul- 
lian, in the second century, who was the instructor of Cyprian, 
the nature of this rite, with equal certainty. He informs us 
that " hands were imposed upon those who had been baptized, 
with prayer and invocation of the Holy Ghost. "]| This de- 
scribes the rite so accurately, as lo leave no doubt of its ex- 
isterice. 

4, The Apostles, and those lo whom the Apostles had 
committed Apostolic authority, had the rule over Presbyter- 
bishops and Deacons. Si. Paul exhorts the Hebrews, to 
"obey them that have rule over them." {Heb. xiii. 17.) 
And Timothy was besought lo abide at Ephesus, " that he 
might charge, or command^ that none teach other doctrines," 

» Euseb. iii. 23. + De Prtcacrip. c. 37. 

t Euseb. Ecc. fTisf, v. 43. ^ Ep. 73. 
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(1 Tim. i. 3,) than those he was to "command and leach." 
So also, he was to allow no man to despise him, (iv. II, 12;) 
and Titus was to exhort "and rebuke with all aulhority." 
(Titus ii. 15.) Timothy too was to "count the Presbyters 
tliat ruled well, worthy of double honor/' (1 Tim. v. 17,) 
and he was "not to receive an accusation, i. e. a judicial 
complaint,* against a Presbyter, except in the presence qfj two 
or three witnesses," (1 Tim. v. 19 ;) whioh is proof that he 
had authority over Presbyters, and must therefore, from the 
nature of the case, have been superior to them. Indeed, the 
whole tenor of the language in the Epistle to Timothy and 
Titus so evidently authorizes them to speak in a tone of au- 
thority, that nothing can make it plainer than it now is. 
Theterms "comman(i,"(l Tim. i.3; ii. 11 ; tv. 17 ; 2 Tim. 
ii. 14,) "rebuke," (I Tim. v. 20; 2 Tim. iv. 2,) "mth all 
authority," (Titus ii. 15,) "and sharply," imply rule, power, 
and authority, and demand a corresponding submission, sub- 
jection, and obedience in the persons over whom these were 
to be exorcised. 

Obedience to the Bisliops, as the successors of the Apos- 
tles, is one of the leading topics in the epistles of Ignatius. 
The times in which he lived, were full of disquiet. Heresy 
had begun lo show itself, and schism had become rampant 
in many places. It required, therefore, a strong and steady 
hand to preserve the Church in quiet. And such a man was 
Ignatius; who, for active zeal and ardent piety, was early 
called to a martyr's grave. On his way to his death, with 
the evils of the times full in view, he wrote seven epistles to 
six different Churches. In all, a prominent topic is, ohcdi- 
ence In (Ae Bishops. Nor docs he advise it simply as a matter 
of expediency, but urges it as a mailer of divine appointment. 
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And he must have known whether it was so, as he was the 
disciple and pupil of St. John.* 

To the EpJiesians, he says :■!■ " Wherefore it becomes you 
to run together, according to the will of your Bishop, even aa 
also ye do." 

To the Magnesians, he says i^ " It is your duty also, not 
to de.spise the youth of your Bishop, but to yield all reverence 
to him, according to the power of God the Father. As, also, 

I perceive your holy Presbyters do It is, therefore, 

fitting that wo should not only be called Christians, but be 
so j aa some call a Bishop by the name, but do all thin^ 
without him." 

To the TraUium,^ " It is, therefore, necessary that ye do 
nothing without your Bishop, even as ye are wont. . . . He 
that is within (he altar, is pure. But he is not, that doeth 
any thing without the Bishop, Presbyters, and Deacons." 

To the PMladelpkians,^ " For as many as are of Christ, 

are with their Bishop I cried whilst I was among 

you, I spake with a loud voice. Give car to the Bishop, and 

to the Presbyters, and lo the Deacons See that ye 

follow your Bishop, as Jesus Christ, the Father ; and the 
Presbytery, as the Apostles; and reverence the Deacons, as 
Ihe command of God." 

To the Smymeans,^ " He that honors the Bishop, shall be 
honored of God." 

And to Polycarp, he says :** " Hearken unto the Bishop, 
that God may hearken unto you. My sool be security for 
those who submit to their Bishop, Presbyters, and Deacons." 

The same thing is also clearly apparent from other primi- 

• Martyr. Ign. c. 3. The reasona why some of our quolaliotiB ffom 
IgnatiuB are dil!erent Irom tbe ordinary traiulationa, may be seen in (h« 

t Ep. c 4. 1 Co. 3, 4. 4 Cc, 3, 7. 

U Ce. 3, 7, B, 9. T C. 9. •• C. S 

18' 
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tive writers. Tims it is said in the account given of the 
martyrdom of Ignatius, A. D. 109 or 116, that " he governed 
the Church of Antioch with all care."* So it is said by He- 
gesippus.j- that James " received the government of the Church 
at Jerusalem, from the Apostles." And Irenieus:}: aays, ihat 
the Apostles " delivered their own place oi government to their 
successors " And TertullianJ lolls us that neithor Presby 
ters nor D gl bap h h B h p n 

sent." T a i h 1 f h a a 1 a 

A, D. 200 a 1 ill la VP b 1 ds 

garding thEhphldfma pa ggan 

and build a p 1 hldbdpdAilah 

laymen wh f 11 w d h h 1 1 h mu a d 

5. To tl 4p 1 d h nh h y had mn d 

Apostolic ah II dh lu hfd 

plining the Church. We haie alicadv shown that the Apos 
ties had rule over, and of course, the power of disciplining 
the inferior orders of minister'!, and also, that (hesp inferior 
orders had the oversight and inspection of the latty or the 
members of the Church Henc, Jt would follow, that the 
Apostles had the ultimate authority over the people if there 
were no other evidence on the subject But thia is not all 

The language of Paul to Timothj, is still more emphatic 
Speaking of Hymentus and Alexander he says " / have de 
livered them unto Satan, that they may learn not to bias 
pheme." {1 Tim. i 20 ) And to Titus, he says, " A man 
that is an heretic, aftet the hrst and second admonition, re 
ject," (iii. 10,) which being spoken onlj of those who were 
in the Church, neces.'sarily implies, that they wire to be cast 
out of the Church. The whole tenor of the ipistlc sustains 
this opinion. The Romans were directed lo a\(iid all «ho 
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brought in dissensions and contrary doctrines, (\vi. 17,) and 
the Thessalonians were commaniJed to withdraw themselves 
from every one that walked disorderly, and to have no com. 
pany with them. (2 Thess. iii. 0, 14.) John also commands 
those to whom his epistle was addressed, not to receive those 
into their houses who bi-ought not the doctrine he taught, nor 
to bid them God speed. (2 John 10, 11.) 

The language of Paul to the Corinthians, is still more au- 
thoritative. " Shall I come to you with a rod of scourging,'* 
or in love?" (1 Cor. iv. 21.) "The Lord hath given 
our authority for edification, and not for your destruction." 
(2 Cor. X. 8.) And " I write to them that heretofore have 
sinned, and to all others, that if I come again, / will not 
spare." {2 Cor. xiii. 3.) If Paul did not possess the power 
of disciplining the Churches, this must be the language of vain 
declamation, or bold usurpation. We are authorized, there- 
fore, to say, that he did possess it, and hence, that to the Apos- 
ties belonged the exclusive right of disciplining the Church. 

6. It was the right and duty of tlie Apostles, and those on 
whom they had conferred Apostolic authority, to preside in 
all councils, and to declare the sentiments of the council. 
The account in the fifteenth chapter of Acts is proof of this 
point. The decrees of that council were " the decrees of 
Apostles and Presbyters," (xvi. 4,) though James alone 
"gave sentence." (xv. 19.) James, therefore, was only 
the organ of the council, in declaring iheir opinion, and it 
would be strange if that should be done by any other than 
the presiding officer ; and though this is the only instance of 
the kind recorded in Scripture, it is conclusive evidence of 
the Apostolic practice. In addition to (his, it should be re- 
membered, that all antiquity declares St. James to have been 
the first Bishop of Jerusalem. | 

• Rob. 734. t Ante, p. 185, 
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7. In every Apostolic Church, there was one Apostle, or 
person endued with Apostolic powei-s, having under him a 
plurality of Presbyter- bishops and Deacons. This, as we 
have already remarked, is an important and fundamental 
question touching the Constitution of the Apostolic Church. 
It is therefore necessary that we examine it somewhat in 

(1.) In the Church at Jerusalem, we have seen there was 
one Apostle, St. James, and the narrative shows that there 
were many Presbyters and Deacons in that Church. And 
this is said to have been the model Church, after which all 
others were formed,* In the language of Ircnceus, Jerusa- 
lem was the Metropolitan city of the New Testament, and 
from that Church, all other Churches had their beginning. f 
If, then, othiT Churches were modeled after this, there must 
have been one Apostle, or person clothed wi;h Apostolic 
powers, in every Church, having under him a plurality of 
Presbyter-bishops and Deacons. Besides, when we have 
proved the existence of these in one Church, the admitted 
uniformity of the Apostolic Church requires us to suppose 
they existed in all. But we are not permitted to rest here, 
as there is much more evidence to be examined. 

(2.) Titus, whom Paul calls an Apostle, (2 Cor. viii. 23,) 
was possessed of Apostolic authority in Crete, Ho alone 
was "to ordain Presbyters in every city," (Tit. i. 5,) and 
the belter to prepare him for that business, Paul gives him 
directions concerning the qualifications and character of the 
persons he should ordain. But the power of ordaining was 
not the only power conferred upon this Apostle. He was to . 
"exhoi-t and rebuke with all authority," (ii. 15,) and if ne- 
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cessary to do it, " sharply, yea, to stop iJieir moulhs, i. e. to put 
the.m to sihnce ;"* by wliich we understand, Ihat he was to 
deprive them of " the authority or license to preach," which 
they obtained at their ordination. He alone was to reject 
heretics, {iii. 10,) and was to suffer no man to despise him, 
(ii. 15.) We see then, that in Crete, ihere was one Apostle 
or person endowed with Apostolic powers, with authority to 
ordain and depose Presbyter- bishops, and therefore Deacons, 
and with all disciplinary powers over the whole Church. -I", 

(3.) At Ephesus we find Timothy, who was also an Apos- 
tie, possessed of Apostolic powers, quite as extensive as those 
of Titus, in Crete. To Timothy, who was a young man, 
(1 Tim. iv. 13,) very particular directions were given con- 
cerning the qualifications of Presbyter- bishops and Deacons, 
and various other topics, " that he might know how he ought 
to conduct himseffin ike Cltwck of God."% But after ail, he 
was " to lay hands suddenly on no man," (1 Tim. v. 22,) was 
not to ordain without due consideration. His authority also 
included the supervision, trial, and judging of inferior orders 
of the ministry. He was "to charge some, that ihey teach 
no other doctrine," (1 Tim. i. 3 ;) he was to count the Pres 
byters "who ruled well, worthy of double honor," [\ Tim. 
V. 17;) and "not to receive an accusation against a Pres- 
byter, except in the presence of two or three witnesses." 
{I Tim. V. 19.)§ 

It has been objected, that Timothy had no regular charge 
at Ephesus, that he was left there only for a short period, 
and that his residence there was temporary. But were this 
objection sound, it would not affect the question of his superi- 
ority over Pres byter- bishops and Deacons. It should, how- 
ever, be borne in mind, Ihat there is no evidence whatever. 
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that Timothy ever exerted tlii, least authority in any other 
place than EphesJS nor any evilenoe, that he ever resided 
anywhere els after he was, i trusted with authority there. 
If then It could be show n that he was often away from that 
city It would not affect the question in the least. 

From these consid rat ons it appears, that Timothy and 
Titua were officers aid mmisteis in the Churches at Bphesus 
and Crete with official jurisdiction over those places; and 
that h\ their offices they wen> ent tied to the sole power of 
ordaining, supei vising, and ruling Presbyters and Deacons. 
They had also various other rights, and performed many 
other duties; but as they were all incident to the Apostolic 
office, it is not necessary to examine them further at this 

(4.) Epaphroditus was the Apostle of the Church at Phi- 
lippi, having under him Presbyter- hi shops and Deacons. 
The Epistle to the PhiHppians is directed to the "Bishops, 
Deacons, and Saints at Philippi," and seems to have been 
sent to them by Epaphroditus, whom Paul calls " their Apos- 
tle." (Phil. ii. 25.) As we have already alluded to the 
Aposfleship of Epaphroditus, and enumerated some oF the 
circumstances which lead us to infer that he was the Apostle 
of that Church, it can not be necessary for us to consider it 
further,* 

(5.) The case of the seven Churches of Asia, also tends to 
prove the existence of an office higher than that of Presbyter- 
bishop, in the Apostolic Church. From the first three chap- 
ters of the Revelation of St. John, we learn, that in each of 
the seven Churches, there was an Angel, who is addressed as 
if responsible for the conduct and character of the Churches 
in which he was placed. The word Angel, like that of Apon- 
tie, signifies literally, one sent, that is, a messenger, and hence 

• Ante- pp. n.^-l80. 
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we might infer the identity of their office, But as a name 
of itself determines nothing, we must look to acis. We 
read, then, that one of the complaints against the Angel of 
llie Church of Pergamos was, that he suffered the Nicolaitans 
and those that taught the doctrine of Balaam, to remain in the 
Church. (Rev. il. 14, 15.) So against the Angel of the 
Church in ThyatJra, it is said that he suffered the false pro- 
phetess Jezebel, to continue in the Church. {Rev. ii. 20.J* 
If then it was wrong for the Angel to permit these things, il 
follows from the very nature of the case, that he had power 
to prevent them, and consequently, that he exercised some 
power and authority in the Church, and, therefore, must have 
been an offioer in the same. Now we have shown, that in 
the Church of Ephesus, one of the seven Churches, there 
was an Apostle, possessing authority to rule and govern the 
Church, and, therefore, should very properly be held in some 
degree answerable for the character of the Church over 
which he presided. Indeed, the language in this very place 
supposes such authority. The "seven stars," which were 
" the Angels of (he seven Churches," (Rev. i. 16, 20,) were 
in the hand, and consequently the executioners of the will of 
the Son of Man. We are, therefore, led (o conclude, that 
there was in the Church at Ephesus, and hence in all others, 
an Apostle and an Angel, or else that both of these words 
denote ihe same officer, as their primary signification would 
lead us to conclude. The last conclusion is the most rea- 



* Instead of " that woman jGzi?bel,^' as our EiigListi Bible reads, most 
of tlie ancient versions, and many eicellent manuscripla have, " thy wife 
JpiBbel," and this reading has been ado|jled by Griesbach. TertulliBn, 
however, in the second century, reads as Ihe present EnglTsb, (De Pu- 
dicit. c, 19.) And eo does tlie Vulgate, which dates from about the 
eame period. This alteration, however, proves two things ; (1,) thai the 
Angels of the Cburebcs wero llien regarded as indieidual persons, and 
&) that at that period tho Bishops were permitted to marry. 
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sonable, and is much strengthened by the fact, that the capa- 
city in which both appear to have acted was the same, while 
there is no intimation in Scripture that two offices of tliat 
kind existed in any one Church. In addition to this, it should 
be borne in mind, that in the Church at Ephesus, we know 
there was & plurality of Presbyter- bishops, {Acts xs:. 17, 88,) 
and if the Angel was an officer answerable for the conduct 
of the whole Church, these were included, and hence he must 
have been superior to them. We conclude, then, that the 
Apostles and Angels of the Churches were the same, and 
have proved, therefore, Hie existence of AfosQes in Jerusalem, 
Ephesus, Crete, Philippi, Smyrna, Pergamos, Thyatira, Sar- 
dis, Philadelphia, and Laodicea, and consequently, in all tho 
Apostolic Churches, havmg under them a plurality of Presby- 
ter -Ushops and Deacons. 

(6.) To the foregoing, we must add the Church at Colossc, 
in which Epaphras appears to have been the Apostolic Bishop. 
The epistle is addressed to " the saints and fattiiful brethren 
at Colosse," {i. 2,) and in it Epaphras is described by the 
Apostle as " our dear fellow-servant, mho is for yoit a faithful 
minister of Christ; who also declared unto us your love." 
(i. 7, 9,) and though in bonds, (Philemon 23,) is spoken of as 
" always laboring fervently for you in prayers, that ye may 
stand perfect and complete in all the will of Goo." (iv. 12,) 

(7.) So also, A re hippus appears to have been the Apostolic 
Bishop, probably in the Church of Laodicea.* To the Co. 
lossians, the ApORtle says : " And when (his epistle is read 
among you, cause that it he read also in the Church of ihc 
Laodiceatis ; and that ye likewise read that from Laodiccii. 
And say to Archippus, Take heed to the ministry which Ihou 
hast received in the Loan, that thoii fulfill it." (iv. If..) 
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Proin this, it seems evident, that Archippus did not belong to 
the number of brethren at Colosse, as in tliat case St. Paul 
would have addressed him, and not directed otliers to do it. 
That he was the head of a Church, is clea 
said in the epistle to Philemon : " To Archip 
soldier, and to the Church in thy house." 
evidently implies that Archippus was ove 
wherever it might have been. 

(8.) We have just spoken of " Archippus, 
in hia house." To this we must add, that w 
tie making mention of " Nymphas, and the Church in his 
house," (Col, iv. 1.5,) and of " Aquila and Prisoilla, and the 
Church in their house." (Rom. xvi. 5 ; 1 Cor. svi. 19.) By 
the phrase, "the Church in their house," is frequently, if 
not generally understood, " a body of Christians accustomed 
to meet in the private houses of these particular individuals." 

If the signification be thus limited, then we must render 
these phrases, not as signifying those Christians which as- 
sembled in his house, but those which dwelt in iiis house ; the 
words "that is," in Romans svi. 5, and 1 Corinthians xvi. 
19, not being in the original. Hence, it must be translated, 
"the Church within thy house," that is, those belonging to 
it, and consequently, of his lumseho/d; in which case, the 
word Church is used figuratively, to denote the Christians of 
his household. 

The existence of Apostles or Angels in these and other 
Churches, is also attested by early history, and we know the 
names of many of tliem. Among those in the first century, 
we can enumei"ate the following, who occupied the seat of 
the Apostles, or who succeeded to the Apostles in the gov- 
ernment of the Churches. James, the first Bishop of Jeru- 
salem ;* Anianus, ordained by St. Marit, the first Bishop of 



• Euseb. Ece. Hist. iii. 5. 
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Alexandria ;* Philip, one of the twelve, Bishop of Hierapo. 
Sj;J" Thomas, one of the twelve. Bishop of Parthia ;% An- 
drew, one of the twelve, Bishop of ScylUa ;\ Timothy, 
the first Bishop of Ep/iesus,-|[ Tilus, the fir'st Bishop of 
Crete ;1i Polycarp, onlained by St. John, the hist Bishop of 
Smynm;** Linus, ordained by St. Paul, the first Bishop of 
Rome ;f f Dionysius, onlained by St Paul, the first Bishop 
of Alliens 4^ and Evodius, ordainej by St Peler, the first 
Bishop of Antioch.^^ Inasmuch, then as all the Churches 
of which we possess any account, did, in the first centun, 
have a Bishop, and only one Bishop ; and as all had undi r 
them a plurality of Presbyters, Or, as wl have calltd th lu, 
Preshytcr-bishops and Deacons ; the inference is irresistible, 
that these officers existed in all the other Churches ; for, if 
they did not exist in all the Churohes, the organization was 
not uniform, and our inquiries are fruitless. And if Ihey 
did exist, then the Angels "f the Churches in Asia Minoi' 
must have belonged to the first clasi or order of ministers ; 
that is, must have been Bishops who succeeded to the Apos- 
tles, in their places as governors of the Churches. 

That there could be oiUy one Bishop in a city, is evident 
from what Ignatius says in his Epistles. But there is slill 
stronger evidence of this fact, in St, Cyprian's Treatise on 
the Unity of the CfturcA ,-|||| where he expressly declares, that 
"the Episcopate is one and indivisible." And Cornelius, 
Bishop of Rome, in an epistle to Fabius, Bishop of An- 
tioch, A. D. 252, spraks of the rule of "the Catholic (or- 

• Euseb. u. 1, as ; iii. S. Clem. Inat. 6. 

t Ep. Polycr. Euaeb. v. 34. t Eiisel>, ili. 1. 

!, Euseb. iii. 1. 1| Ante, p. 173. 

T Ante, p. 173. •• Eiireb. Ign. and Ireo. 

tt Iren. Adv. Mtet. iii. 3. Apos. Cons. vii. 46. 

tt Euseb. iii. 4 ; iv. 93, Apos. Cone. -vii. 46. 

i4 Euseb. iU. 92. Apos. Cons. vii. 46. DU C. 4. 
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thodox} Church," tlial ihert sh u!d he but one Bishop in a 
Church."* 

It has been objected to this conclusion by those who deny 
the original superiority of Biships thai inasmuch as there is 
no mention made of Timoihv nor ol any other Apostohc 
Bishop at Ephesus, in the Lpistle to thdt Church, there 
could have been no such officej there at that time But it 
will be scon upon consideration that this inference by no 
means follows. The admitted uiiiformitv of the Apostolic 
Churches, enables us to infer the existence of a paiticular 
office in one Church, from its known e\istenc n anotlier 
Church. But, on the other hand the omission io mention a 
particular office, in a general epiille on another subject does 
not even raise a presumjihon agam'it its £\istei ce Now it 
was evidently no pan of St Paul s design in his Dpistle to 
the Ephesians, to say any thing of the mimsliy of the 
Church, except in so far as it tended immedialely to spiritual 
edification. Consequently, he has scarcely any thing on the 
subject in this Epistle. Now, if the omis&ion to mention 
Timothy's residence there, and authority in that Church, 
proves that he was not an officer in that Chuich , the onus 
sion to mention cither Bishops or Deai.on'i nould also prove 
that none of these existed there, and tliat there were no offi^ 
cers at all in that Church. 

But the assumption that tliere is no mention of anj Apos- 
tle as existing in the Church at Ephesut! is <ipposed to the 
fact. In chapter second, St. Paul assures the Ephesians that 
Chhist had broken down the wall of partition whieh had 
before his death separated the Gentilei fiom the Church of 
God, and that then the Gentiles also were fellow citizens 
with the children of Israel, in the Chnsliatt Church, which, 
he assures them, is "built upon the Aposlles and Prophets, 

• Euseb. lii. 43. 
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Jesus Christ himself being the chief corner-stone." (Eph. 
ii. 20.) Here, then, is an express recognition of the two 
superior orders mentioned in 1 Corinlbians, (xii. iS,) accom- 
panied by an unequivocal declaration, that these are the 
frame-work of that Church, which, resting upon the divine 
authority of Christ himself, for its sure foundation -stone, 
contiiins and supports "the Church of the living God." 
Now it would be marvellous indeed, if St. Paul should thus 
publicly and solemnly assure the Bphcsian Christians, that 
"the Apostles and Prophets" were the very frame-work of 
the Chuich, when at the same time there was no such thing 
as an Apostle in the Church he was addressing. Such a 
conclut^ion can not be admitted without strong proof. 

It may, however, be said, as it has been before, that by 
" Prophets" in this place, the Apostle meant tiie Prophets of 
the Old Testament; but this can not be allowed, since 
it would overturn the whole of the Apostle's argument 
concerning the Christian faith. For, {!,) the Prophets are 
placed posterior and inferior to Apostles, which would not 
have been done, had men of previous times been referred to. 
(3.) Because in no sense can it be said that the Prophets of 
the Old Testament are the frame-work, or foundation of the 
Christian Church, unless we suppose that, by a figure of 
speech, the Apostle put the men for the doctrine. But if we 
assume that by Prophets, is meant the doctrine of the Proph- 
ets, consistency requires us to construe the ApoMks, to sig- 
nify the doctrine of the Apostles; and Jesos Christ, to 
signify the doctrine of Jesus Christ ; making, therefore, as 
the Socinians do, the Church to rest for its foundation, not 
■ on ths atonement and mediatorial sacrifice of Christ, but 
merely on the doctrine he preached. And (3,) it is clear, 
that by Prophets St. Paul did not mean the Prophets of the 
Did Testament, from what he has said in the same Epistle. 
Thus he tells us, (Eph. ili. 5,) that "the mystery of the 
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Christian dispensation, .... teas not in other ages, made 
known to the sons of men, as it U now revealed unto his 
lioly Apostles and Prophets by t!ie Spirit," The Prophets 
here spoken of, must be the same mentioned only seven 
verses before, and which, with (he Apostles, compose the 
frame-work of the Church ; and these Prophets were liviAig 
when St. Paul was writing. If any doubts remained concern- 
ing the persons designated by " Prophets," they would be 
removed by chapter iv. 11, 12, where it is said that these very 
" Apostles and Prophets" were created " for the perfecting 
of the Saints, /or the work oftlie -mimstry, for the edifying of 
the body of Christ — the Church." So far, therefore, from 
■ there being any thing in the Epistle to the Ephesians opposed 
to the idea that Timothy was the Apostle of that Church, 
we are obliged to infer, that if he was not, somebody else 

But there is another consideration, connected with this 
Epistle, deserving of notice. It is allowed by all, thai the 
superintendence of the inspiring Spirit over the Apostles, is 
a safeguard against their committing any error relative to 
the gospel or the Chureh ; and thai, whatever was necessary 
to be done, they did, and what they did, it was their duly to 
do. Hence, we may not suppose, that any thing was omitted 
by the Apostles in any Churcli, necessary to its existence or 
well-being. Consequently, wlien we find the Apostle as- 
suring a Church in any placf, that the Church is " built 
on the Apostles and Prophets," we are compelled lo conclude, 
that both Apostles and Prophets must have existed in all those 
Churches to which such an Epistle was sent. 

Now it will be no news to many of our readers, that the 
Epistle to ihe Ephesians is believed by many learned men,* 

* As Archbishop Usiier; and after him, Miuhaelis, Hsenltdn, B«a- 
gei, tte. Horna, Intd., P, VI. c. 3. 
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to have been an Encyclical or Circular Epistle lo the 
Churches of Asia Minor, and was entitled, " to the Ephe- 
sians," on account of the priority or pre-eminence of that 
city. The reasons for this opinion are, briefly; (I.) The 
words "at Ephosns" {c. i. ver. 1) are wanting in some of 
the best manuscripts. (2.) The same words appear to have 
been wanting in the manuscript copies of this Epistle, used 
by the commentators of the Primitive Church.* (3,) Some 
of the persons to whom this Epistle was addressed, had never 
seen Paul, as is evident from what he says, (c. in. 1, 2, 3 ; 
iv. 20, 21,) although he had resided at Ephesus two years 
before he wrote this Epistle, (Acis xix. 10.) (4.) Paul 
wrote an Epistle, which was sent to the Church at Laodicea, 
and from thence to the Church at Colosse, (Col. iv. 16,) 
which is lost, if this be not the very same, as many learned 
men have supposed. f (5.) This is rendered probable, also, 
by the fact, that the Epistle to the Ephesians seems to have 
been written at the same time, and we know it was sent by 
the same person, as that to the Colossiana, (Eph. vi, 21 ; 
Col. iv. 7.) And (6) this is still further evident, from the 
identity of thought and expression, occurring in both ; espe- 
cially in Ephesians v. 19-vi. 9, compared with Colossians 
iii. 16-24.^ The most reasonable conclusion, therefore, is, 
that the Epistle to the Ephesians was originally an Encycli- 
cal LetUr, addressed to all the Churches of Asia Minor, and 
if so, it proves the existence of Apostles and Prophets in all 
the Churches within that territory .§ 



• Basil, Adv, Eunonium. 






t Hug. Intr. N. T., Par. ii. 4 191-136. 






t See Paley's Hone Paulina, cc. 6, 8. 
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It has also been objected to our conclusion, that the Epis- 
tle to the Galatians is aifdressed to the "Churches of Ga- 
iatia." (Gal. i. 2.) It is sufficient, in reply, lo mention that 
Galatia was a country, not a city ; that it comprised two civil 
provinces ; and, at the time of the Counci! of Nn.e, had ten 
Dioceses, and of course ten distinct Cliurclies According to 
the plan pursued by ihe Apostles, there must ha\e been at 
least two distinct Churches, or Dioceses, in tins country 
when that Epistle was written ; and hence the ixason why 
it was addressed to them in the plural number * 

It has also been asked, in answer to our conclusion, 
"Who was Bishop of Philippi, when Pohcaip wiote hio 
Epistle to that Cliurch ?" And because it docs not clcaily 
appear from the Epistle itself, that there wa^ then a Bishop 
in that city, it has been inferred that there were no Bishops 
in the Primitive Church. Noh if we were to admit that the 
fact was as is alleged in regard to Philippi the inference 
would by no means follow as it might have b en without a 
Bishop at that juncture, oi le subject to ih provisional su 
pervision of some other Bifhop a*, among us It does not 
follow, that because a Chuich is uilhout i Bishoj at a par- 
ticular time, that it is not Episcopal In resraid to the Church 
at Phihppi, when Polycarp wiote his Epistk the fact seems 
to have been, that it had no Bisli p at that time and that it 
was subject to the temporary upervision of Po!) carp, until 
it had elected a Bishop. 

This opinion is fairly inferred from the language of Poly- 
carp himself. His epistle is addressed, "Polycarp, and fkf 
Presbyters who are with him, to the Church of God at Phi- 
lippi," &c, In this address two things are to be noted : (1,) 
the language is such that Polycarp could not have been one 

• Bing, ii. c. 23, i 5, An. Univ. Hiet. XII. 343, XVIII. 351. Ur. 
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of the Presbyters; (2,) the EpMe wag to the Church of 
Philippi, but not from the Church of Smyrna, over whicli 
Polycarp was Bishop, hut from Pol j carp himself. Indeed, it 
does not appnar from the Epistle, that the ChurcJi of Smyrna 
had any knowledge of its existenee as they are not, as was 
usual, even joined in the clo^mj; silutalion. The act was, 
therefore, the personal act of Polycarp, done with ike consent 
"of the Presbyters who were with him," but in which the 
Church in Smyrna took no part. That Polycarp had such 
a supervision, seems to be expressly usserled in the beginning 
of chapter third. " These ihingw, brrtthren, I write to you con- 
cerning justice, not because I would arrogate to myself power, 
but because ye yourselves have before called upon me for aid." 
There will be no doubt on the pari of any one concerning 
the correctness of this translation, unless it be in regard to 
the word we translate, to call upon for aid. That this is the 
proper meaning of the word, is evident, both from its popular 
use among the Greeks,* and from the connection in which it 
stands. The Philipptans had called upon Polycarp for some- 
thing; but clearly not to wrif; to them on these subjects, for 
in that ease he would not have disclaimed all "arrc^ance," 
but rather have said, "in compliance with your request I 
write," &c. In fact, he uses such language as this in re- 
ference to another subject, about which they had written lo 
him-t Now as the fact is universally admitted, that in the 
primitive Church, the Bishops of one Church were not allowed 
to exercise any function of the ministry within the limits of 
another Bishop, without his permission, or, in case oi" his 
death, without the consent of those who bad the oversight of 
the Church,:}: any exercise of Episcopal functions within the 
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Hmita of the Church in Philippi, by Polycarp, must have been 
performed at the request of the Church, or its Bishop. The 
most obvious inference, therefore, is, thai Polycarp had been 
requested by the Church in Philippi to exercise Episcopal 
jurisdiction over that Church. Upon this supposilioii a good 
and sufficient reason is atTorded, why Polycarp should write 
to the Church at Philippi, and to that Church alone ; and 
hence, also, the reason of his pecuhar phraseology, which is 
to the following effect : " I write these things, brethren, not 
because I would arrogate power to myself, but because ye 
have desired me to exercise a provisional super\'ision over 
you." Nothing can be plainer, nothing more probable, 
nothing more consistent. And having thus prepared the 
way, he proceeds to exhort and admonish "every class of 
persons among them ; Presbyters and Deacons, young men 
and maidens, old men and widows, husbands and their wives ;" 
directing them in what manner they ought to behave (hem- 
selves, and that too, in a tone of authority which even the 
much abused Ignatius did not assume.* This conclusion is 
also supported by what is said in chapter thirteen. " Both 
ye and Ignatius wrote to me, that if any one went hence into 
Syria, he should also bring back your letters with him; 
which also I will do, if I have a convenient opportunity, either 
hy myself, or by the Legate^ I shall send on your account." 

From this it is evident, (hat Polycarp must either soon visit 
Philippi in person, or " send a legate on their account ;" and 
that this " legate" was not lo be a mere Presbyter, or inferior 
member of the Church, appears from the next chapter, where 
it is said that this same epistle was sent to Philippi by Cres- 
cens, who seems to have been a Presbyter, originally at 
Smyrna, and afterwards at Philippi, and whom (if a conjec- 

• Comi), cc. 3-11. 

+ Ancient. Ver. Icgalua. Greek of Nicophorua. {,rpiii0i.vjoi.ra,) iii. 19. 
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ture nii^ht be allowed) Pohcarp tlii ught worthy of btmg 
elected Bishop of ihat Church ' These th ng-. 1 have writ 
ten unto yiu by Crefcens, whom by this present epistle I 
have recommendt d to you, and do now again commend Tor 
lie hdth had his conversation without blame among a^, and I 
trust in ULe manner alsj wilh you "* One other fact ivhich 
goes to strengthen this conclusion, should also be mentioned 
in this place Ignatius, in his Epistle to Polycarp, requests 
hira to take the oversight of the Church at Antioch, until all 
things should be again quietly settled iherc.-f Upon a review 
of all the evidence, tliore is every presumption in favor of 
supposing that, at the time Polycarp wrote his Epistle to the 
Church at Philippi that Church uas teilhout a Bishop and thai 
Polycarp jnoi exercising a temporary supervision over it at their 
inen request 

There ai also two passages qu ted from the fatheis one 
from CIpnentofR ne and tie other from Ii n'eu ivh ch 
are clamed tJ be jpposed to our coticlusons Clement of 
Rome according t the conmon translation, says if The 
Apoetles thus preaching through countries and cities they 
appomteJ the first t uils of the r conversions to be Episcoj ous 
(sTrrfxeffeus) and Diaconous, (Jiananous,) over such as should 
afterwards believe, having first proved them bj the Spirit 
Nor was this any new thing ; seeing that long before it was 
written concermng Episcopon (oWirfnofliv) and Diaconon, (iicoco- 
vot,) as saith the Scripture in a certain place ' [ will appoint 
their Episcopous in iighteousness, and their Diaconous in 
faith ' " 

The argument of the ibjector ih based upon the assump- 
tion, that Episcopous and Diaionous are to be interpreted in 
an ogitial, and not in a general sense But to this we object, 
^1,) that there is no evidence that Clement ever uses these 

■ C. 14. t Ep. Pol. cc. 7, fi. Euseli iii. 36, t Ep. Cor, o. 42. 
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words in an official sense ; (2,) that in another place,* he 
describes the three orders by other names ; (3,) that to sus- 
tain the interpretation given to this text, we are obliged to 
suppose that Clement understood the text quoted from Isaiah, 
(Ix. 17,) as describing the names qftlte o^cm of the Christian 
ininiatry. But this is absurd, for in the Greek of the Old 
Testament, wliich was his own language, the words are 
rulers {aji)(<)\ifas) and overseers, (sinffKorof.) If then, he quoted 
this passage for ihe purpose alledgcd by the objector, he was 
guilty oi forging Scripture lo suit his purpose, and thai too, 
when he could have no possible motive for doing it. (4.) 
And it is evident from the whole tenor of the chapter from 
which this quotation ts made, as well as from the one follow- 
ing, that he intended to apply the language lo a'single office. 
Hence the words should be rendered overseers and ministers, 
throughout the passage. 

The other passage is from Irenwus. j- " Such Presbyters 
the Church nourisheth, and of such the Prophet saith, ' ] 
will give them rulers (apj'ow-as) in peace, and overseers {evia. 
noflTof) in justice.' " The objector, here, also, makes Irenteus 
guilty of the absurdity of supposing that this passage describes 
the name of an office in the Christian ministry ; than which 
nothing could have been further fTOm his mind. 

9. To each Apostle, there seems to have been allotted a 
particular portion of country, in which he preached the gos- 
pel, and over which he exercised jurisdiction. Thus St. 
Peter addresses those to whom he preached the gospel, 
"scattered throughout Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, 
and Bithynia.":}: (1 Pet. i. 1.) That he had authority in 
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all these Churches, is evident from what he says in the same 
epialle : " The Presbyters which are among you, I, who am 
a co-Prcsbyter, exhorf."* Honce it follows, that Peter not 
only had general authority over all those Churclios, but also, 
that he had authority in each particular Church ; and conse- 
quently, was entitled to exercise jurisdiction in thorn. For 
if he had no authority in particular CJiurches, he couid not 
have been a co- Presbyter, 

But this point is more fully illustrated in the history of St. 
Paul. To the Romans, he writes, (Rom. xvi. 19, 20,) "For 
I will not presume to speak of those things which Christ 
hath not wrought by me, to make the Gentiles obedient by 
word and deed, through mighty signs and wonders, by the 
power of the Spirit of God, so that from Jerusalem, and round 
about Illyricum, I have fully preached the gospel of Christ. 
lea -o haie I strned to pirath the gospel, not lo/iere Christ 
was named lest I shiuld build on another man's foundation." 
The'^e \ersef. m the langua^^e of Mr. Locke's paraphrase, 
read ' For I shall not venture to trouble you with any thing 
concerning myself but only what Christ hath wrought by 
me, for the bnnging of the Gentiles to Christianity, both by 
profession and practice, thiough mighty signs and wonders, 
by the power ol the Holy Ghost, so that from Jerusalem and 
the neighboring countries, all along, quite to Illyricum, I havo 
effectually preached the gospel of Christ; but so as studi- 
ously to avoid the carrying of it to those places where it was 

in Peter's region,] the Spirit suffered tlictn not." (Aets xvi. 6, 7.) And 
there is no intimation that Peter and Paul ever proclaimed tlie gospel in 
the same portion of country, unless i( were in " the regions of Galnlla." 
Tliese facts aiford an intimntion, D( least, (hat the Apostles were to con- 
fine their labors to diatrieta not yet Christianized. > 

• I Ep, V. 1. Rob. 783, and Gcis.. Ecc. Hist, p. 59. The Bishops in 
later timcB called Ihcmselveg rn.P,enh;/l.,^rs. Dion, Alex, m Eneeb. viL 
20. And (he Address in the Epislle of Polyearp is to llie same effect. 
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already planted, and where the people were alrea !y Chr's 
tians, lest I should build on another man s fuun lati n Thia 
principle is still more fully illustrated in his second Epistle to 
(he Corinthians. As the figurative language of the oiiginal, 
the imagery of which was borrowed from the technical Ian 
guage of the Grecian games* prevents the mtie Fnglish 
reader from obtaining the full imp rt of the language we 
shall give, on the authoritj of Piofessor Robinson a moJihed 
translation, to which will be suljoinecl Mr Locke s paia 
phrase. From these, we trust every reader may obtain a 
very distinct idea of the meaning of the passage. " We will 
not boast of things without our alloliiienl,\ but according to the 
!i/ait of the alhtiaeni which God halh distributed to us, an 
allotment to reach even unto you. But we stretch not our- 
selves beyond our limit, as though we reached not unto you ; 
for we are come a* far as to } ou aKo in ih gospel of Chkist ; 
not boasting of things beyond our hint that is, of other men's 
labors; bit haiing hope when your faith is increased, that 
we shall be enlarj^ed by jou according to our limit, abun- 
dantly, to preach the t,ospel in the regions beyond you, but 
not to boast of th ngs made read\ tj ur hands, in another 
man's Umit % In the paiaphra'ie of Mr Locke, the same 
passage read-. But I for mj part w 11 not boast of myself 
in what has not been measuied out oi allotted to me ; i, e. 
I will not go ont of my own province t 
mendati' n but pr cee hng oideily in 
God hath measure I out a d allotted i< 
even unto you i e I have preached the f 
country, as I wmt 1 11 1 cane as far a 
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extend myself further than I should, as iC I had skipped ovpr 
other countiics in my way, without procepding graduallv to 
you ; no, for I have reached even unto you, in prr acliinj; thf 
gospel in all countiies as I passed along , not extending my 
boasting beyond mj own bounds, into provinces not allotted 
to me, nor \auntmg mjsell m anj thing I ha\c donp in 
another man's labors , i e in a Church planted by anrthcr 
man's pains, but having hope, that jour taith ini reasing, 
my province wjll be enlaiged by you jet fuither, so that I 
may preach the gospel to the jet unLonverted countries be 
yond you, and not take gloiy to myself from another man's 
province, where all things are made ready to my hand " 
In this language of the Apostle, the principle is most fulh 
recognized, that to him a particulai poition of country «as 
allotted or assigned, th-it his labors were mainly conhntd 
to this territory j and if we take the trouble to examine the 
various epistles of St, Paul, we shall see thai all of [Item are 
directed to some Church within this territory ; except that to 
the Hebrews, which is general in its diiection. This con- 
struction makes the meaning of the Apostle's language evi- 
dent ; while on no other hypothesis can it be made intelligi- 
ble. To this we may add the express declaration of this 
Apostle, that upon him came "the care of all the Churches," 
(3 Cor. ii. 28;} that is, as the Corinthians would understand 
him, " of all the Churches within his limit," and to which he 
had preached the gospel. 

In accordance with this conclusion, is the testimony of the 
primitive historians, who uniformly assign the several Apos- 
tles to different countries. Thus Origen tells us, " That ac- 
cording to tradition, Thomas received Parthia as his allotted 
region; Andrew received Scythia ; John, Asia,"* Other 
historians inform us to what places others of the twelve were 

• ExpoB. Gen. L. III. in Euseb. iii. 1. 
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sent. From these facts, and from the admitted uniformity 
of the Apostolic Churches, we are authorized to infer, that 
lo each Apostle a particular portion of country was assigned, 
in which he preached the gospel, and over which he exercised 
jurisdiction. 

9, The country thus allotted to tlie Apostles was divided 
into several districts, and Apostolic authority committed to 
particular individuals in each of those districts. In order 
fully to appreciate the evidence on this point, it is necessary 
to bear in mind, that the Apostles were not permanently lo- 
cated in any particular place ; thai they went to one place, 
gathered a Church, appointed officers, and established laws 
for its government, and then proceeded fo still other places. 
Indeed, their character seems to have been almost precisely 
like that of our present Missionary Bishops. It is not prob- 
able, howevnr, that every Church was completely organized 
at once. Suitable pei^ons might not have been procured, or 
the Churches might at first have been so small that no Bish- 
op was appointed. 

Among these smallei districts, we have already enu 
aled the following plaees, where we have proved the exist- 
ence of an Apostolic Bishop : (1,) Jerusalem; (2,) Corinth 
(3,) Ephcsus ; (4,) Philippi ; (5,) Crete ; (6,) Rome ; (7, 
Smyrna; (8,) Pcrgamos ; (9,) Thyatira ; (19,) Sardis 
(11,) Philadelphia; (12,) Laodicea ; (13,) Aniioch ; (14, 
Alexandria; (15,) Magnesia ; (16,) Trallia; (17,) Colosse 
(18,) Hierapolis; (t9,) Parthia; (29,) Scythia, and other 
places. It devolves, therefore, on those who deny these 
conclusions, to prove, either that we have entirely mistaken 
the nature of the evidence, or, that the Churches in other 
places were differently organized. And if they can not do 
either, our conclusions must stand. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

E ORGANIZATION OF THE APOSTOLIC CHURCH BE SIGNED Ti 



Having ascertained what wa-, the organiyation tf the 
Apostoh Church ws, are leJ tj in^u le whctler iL was 
desgned to be peiraanetit or temp lary ' It i*- ddmitted 
by all that ChrJitianity wa^> designed to be p rnanent and 
that lis reqiiirem nts ar of perpelua! obliifitioii fht iiat 
Ural and obMouf. inference theiefort is that those institu 
tiona which were formed for propagating and preserung it 
should have the «iame pprj etuity In thp absence of cppo 
sing eiidence we muat believe such ai inference the true 
one Th s follows from the prinoiples on which we have 
shown all argument in this cise proLeeds and which for 
the puipose of illustration we shall here repeat Thus in 
the case we then supposed tlit baie mention of a custom 
regulatun, or practice ot the American army in toe of the 
letters before di scribed without anj intimation of its b ing 
eilher unusual or eUrdordinary would be conclusive evi 
d noe of its forming a customary regulation Now every 
customary regulation forms a part of the practice or disci 
pllne of the army, anl hence unles'^ countermanded con 
tinues while ihe arm> e\ist« Th same r a oning applies 
to the ursranization ot the Apostolic Church or it is fruitless 
to inquiie concerning that orjjanzation The fact there 
fore that numerous things are mentioned m the letters of 
St Paul to las frcnds, concc ning the practice and disci 
pline of the Church without any u timation jf their being 
unusual extraordinary or ti-mporar) makes th s case paral 
lei to the one supposed; and hence, what would be conclu- 
sive in that, must be final in this. Whatsoever things. 
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therefore, we find existing in the Apostolic Church, unac 
(.jmpaiiied by any mtimation that ihey were temporary, we 
must reckon among the customaiy regulations of that Chuich 
And these, of course, must continue while the Church con 
tmues unless countermanded by some authority equal to 
thai bj which they were established Upon tvery principle 
of sound reasoning therefore, it is not necessaiy there should 
be an express command to lender the Apostolic practice 
bindm:; upon succeeding generatiodb On the contrary , 
th le should be an express permission to authorize a de\ia 

1 pt the truth of this reasonable inference is sometimes 
denied, and it i^ claimid that, a'! the \postles did not com 
mand that the eeclesiastRal oiganizttion which thry had 
adopted should be coutmued in the Church, it is not obli- 
gatory upon us, and we are at liberty to follow it or not, as 
we (.hoose But if we examine the principle fiom which 
this conclusion is drawn, we shall find it so broad, as to be 
of dangeroii'! trndencj , for if one man may fairly urge that 
the Apostolic foim of the Church is not binding on us, be 
cause I hi re is no command requutng cnir obedience to it, 
another may urge, upon the same principles, that the doc 
trines which they preached are not obligatory upon us, as 
there is no command requiring us to obey them bome per 
sons, howevur have obtained the belief, thit the doctrines of 
the gospel are of divine aulhonly and of pcipelual obliga 
tion, because delnered under the influence and guidance of 
the Holy Spmt, whde the farm ot the Aposl die Church 
they suppose not to be of di\ine authonty, and, therefore, 
not of perpetual obligation , because, as they ima^rme, the 
Apostles, in establishing it, were not guided bv inspiration, 
but left to consult their own views of expediency 11 such 
persons would endta^or to look up some authoi i\ for this 
opinion, they would find it not onlj destitute of anj Scrip 
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lural foundation, but in direct opposition to the wliole tenor 
of it.* 

When speaking of the orders of the ministry, St. Paul is 
unusually explicit as to their divine original. In order, how. 
over, to see the full force of the language where he enumer- 
ates them, we must bear in mind, that the first Epistle to the 
Corinthians was written in ansroer to one they had previously 
written to him. Thus, St. Paul says to them: " JVow con- 
corning the things wherenf ye wrote," (vii. 1 ;) that is, having 
finished that part of his Epistle which related to things not 
spoken of in their letter, he recurs lo it and says " Now 
concerning the things whereof ye wrote ," contmuing to re- 
ply to their inquiries to the end of the Epistle One of 
these inquiries related to " spiritual gifts " (\ti 1,) and espe- 
cially to the degree of precedence, which should be observed 
among those who were endowed with «iuch gifts It would 
aeem, also, from the tenor of his argument, that tht,v had in- 
quired " whether those who wrought miracies and spoke 
with tongues, were not entitled to the highest places or rank 
in the Church, even above the pTmantnt officei'; thereof?" 
In reply to this, St. Paul say=, (\;i 2« ) " GUD hath set in 
the Church, first, {«puToi/,) that is, first of all, or before all,'\ 
APOSTLES ; secmdaHly, PROPHETS ; tUrdly, TEACH- 
ERS ; afterwards, (s-rrsira,) miracles, gifts of liealivg," &c. 
Now epeita, accDrding to Buttman,:]: often expresses "cen- 
sure and reproach the cause of the indignation or surprise 
being hist stated," which !>, precisely the usage in this place; 

• Unlesa Ihey take that ground of Dr Whately, that the Apostles 
were supernalurally uiihheld from recording these things, in order to 
allow us to deviate from their forma, if we please ; a position which 
seems to u? absurd and the arguments urged in its support, sophistical 
SeeJtinir Chrm 

t Comp. Matt, xxiii. 36. Acts xiii. 46. Bom. i. 8. 1 Coi. xL IS. 

1 Gr. Gram. ^ 149, p. 499. 
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and, consequently, the Apostle expresses his surprise that 
they should have thought of asking such a question ; and 
censures them for so far forgetting the order of God's Church 
as to ask it. The question of ihe Corinthians was a plain 
one, and the answer of the Apostle, strikingly explicit. 
This answer asserts, (1,) that the ministry is of divine ap- 
pointment; (2,) that it consisls of ikree orders, called Apostles, 
Prophets, and Teachers ; and (3) that the power of working 
miracles, and the gift of tongues, form no necessary part of 
the ministerial office, and is, in fact, to be regarded as infe- 
rior to it. The orders of ministers in the Apostolic Clmrch, 
were, therefore, the suggestions of divine wisdom, equally 
with the doctrine contained in the gospel ; and hence, the 
ApostJes had no more right to change them, than they had to 
vary (he doctrines (hey had received from Christ. And if 
the inspired Apostles did not possess such authority, surely it 
would seem that their uninspired successors could not be en. 
do wed with it. 

We have proceeded thus far, as though the Scriptures 
gave no intimation eonceniing the perpetuity of the Apostolic 
Ciiurch, and that, (herefiire, the whole was to bo made out 
by inference ; but we shall now show, that this is not the 
fact. We have already seen, tliat the Great Head of the 
Church, in (he commission he granted to his Apostles, ex- 
pressly promised, " to he with them always, even unto the end 
of the world." But as this could not he fulfilled in their own 
persons, it requires us to suppose a perpetual succession. It 
would not be enough to suppose perpetuity without succes- 
sion, for in that case, the language could not apply to the 
Apostles. The language, " I will be with you always, even 
unto the end of the woi'ld," is equivalent to the phrase, I will 
be with you and your successors, to the end of the world. 
This conclusion is in exact accordance with the every-day 
practice of mankind, and is sanctioned by the plainest die- 
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tatea of common sense. If a body of men were made a 
perpetual corporation, with power to fill all vacancies which 
should happen in their numbers, either by death or removal, 
no one would hesitate to say, that a grant to such corporation 
forever, was for the benefit of the present members and their 
successors, though the latter were not mentioned.* So in the 
ease under consideration, Christianity is made permanent 
and perpetual, and the Church which was founded to pre- 
serve and propagate it, must, therefore, be alike durable; 
and as we have shown that the Apostles were officers in llie 
same, having authority to add to their numbers, it foUoivs 
that a grant or promise to them foreoer, must inure lo their 
successors, though they are not named. 

The command of Paul to Timothy is decisive of the con. 
tinuanoe of the office which Timothy held, whicli we have 
already shown was that of an Apostle. "The things that 
thou hast heard of me, the same commit tliou (i. e. give in 
charge, or intrti.st)'\ lo faithful men, who shall be able to 
teach others also." (ii Tim. ii. 2.) The same inference 
flows from the language of Paul to the Ephegians, where it 
is said the ministry which Christ established, will continue 
" until we come unto a perfect man, unto the measure of the 
stature of the fulness of Chkist," (Eph. iv. 13 ;) or, " until 
the Church of God shall have obtained a stale of perfection 
in a future world. "t The language of St. John, in the Rev- 
elation, is to the same effect. To the Angel or Apostle of 
the Church of Ephesus, he says ; " Repent, or I will come 
unto thee quickly, and will remove thy candlestick out of its 

• This is the caaaaoa late, (which ia said to tie " the perfection of 
common sense,") on this subject, so thai a grant of lands lo a carporo- 
tion aggregsTc, passes a fee simple, without the word euccesaors. (Coku 
on Liulelon, L. ii. § 133, fol. 94, b, and Hargrave's Note, No. 4.) 

t Rob. 624. 

t Sturr and Flaft, Elcm. Bib. Thenl. B. 4, Sec. 103, III. 6. 
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place," or, destroy the Church, (Re\ 
i. 20;) which threat would be idle an 
the Church and the office of Apostle 
Dermaneiit. 

The argument made use of by Paul 
Hebrews, leads to the same conclusiot 
ihat " perfection came not by the L 
therefore '* the Priesthood icn* changed 
an unchangeahh Priesthood." (Heb. \ 

From this, we are led to infer, that the Ap< 
with ils three orders of ministerial oHicers, 
Presbyter. bishops, and Deacons, was designed 
manent and perpetual institution — a conclusion sustained by 
every presumption of Scripture. We are led to believe, 
therefore, that this conclusion is just ; and, therefore, binding 
on all succeeding ages. 



, 11. 5; and comp. 

I unmeaning, unless 
vere designed to be 

il, in his Epistle to the 
.(1. Thus he tells us, 
Levilical Priesthood," 
, and has now become 
■ii. 11, 13, 34.) 
the Apostolic Church, 
Apostles, 
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hy the com and of God is of dnine authority. If, then, the 
Church was instituted by the command of God, then the 
Church i'^ of d me aithouty Or if any part of its organi- 
zation was dir cted by God then ti at also a of divine au- 
thonty ^nJ f the Church or any part of its organization, 
is of divine appoutmcnt thtn that may not be changed or 
modified except by diiine authonty Now we have seen 
that the Apostle makes the ritmstry of the Ch rch of d v ne 
appoint lent {1 Cor tn 28 Eph iv 11 12 ) and co se 
quently, it may not be changed or modified, bi t by tl sam 
authority. We shall now proceed to show 1 ow th th ng 
was understood by the immediate disciples of tl e Apos Ics 

Clement of Rome, A. D. 87, says : " We ought to take 
heed, that looking into the depths of divine knowledge, we do 
all things in order,* whatsoever our Lord hath commanded us 
to do ; that we perform the [eucharistio offering] and public 
worship to God, at their appointed seasons ; for these he hath 
commanded to be done, not rashly and disorderly, but at cer- 
tain determinate timss and hours. He hath Jiimseif ordained 
by his supreme will, both when and by whom they are lo be 
performed.''^ And in another place: " The Apostles have 
preached to us from our Lohd Jesus Christ ; Jesus Christ 
from God. Christ, therefore, was sent by God; and the 
Apostles by Christ, Thus both were orderly sent, accord- 
ing to the will of GoD.J For having received their com- 
mand, . . . they went forth proclaiming that the kingdom 

• Comp. 1 Cor, xiv. 40. 

t C. 40. The usual modo or evading the force of thle language, is, 
to say that Clement spoke of Ihe Jewish dispensation, and uses lan- 
guage applicable lo that. But this interpretation requires us to suppose, 
that the Cbrialian Churches had nothing in common with the Temple, 
and that Clemont was guilt; of the absurdity of talking of the Jews 
when speaking (o Christians, as though they were one and the same. 

t Tert. Prtes. Hier. c. 9, holds ihe same language. 
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of God was at hand. And thus preaching through countries 
and cities, they appointed the first-fruits of their conversions 
to be overseers and mtnislers over such as should afterwards 
heiieve."* In the opinion of Clemont, therefiire, the minis- 
try "as of divMie appointment, Ignatius entertained the samt 
opinion. But we shall understand his language better bj 
considering that of Clement of Alisxandria first. 

Clement of Alexandria says:f "In the Church, the ce- 
lestial is the image of the terrestrial." And in another place 
le addh \ I take the progressions of Bishops Piesbyters, 
dnd Deacons to be mutations of tlie Angtlic glory The 
point hoie brought out h that tht Chuich Militant is a type 
of the Church Tiiumpliant This sepms evidently to have 
been the opinion of Ignatius and explains hiiguage which 
on any othui hypothesis it is not ea^iy to understand We 
quote a few sentmoes, inserting in bracket'; what t!ie lan- 
guage evidently implies, according 10 thi-. hgural \e or typi- 
cal charactei of liie Chuich which bcth he and his rtaders 
would takf foi granted 

To tiie Magncians ht najs § Ifvhortvoi that yc &tudy 
to do all ihingb m a divme concoid, your Bishop presiding 
[in the Church Militant, asj in the place of God [in the Church 
Triumphant ;] and your Presbyters [filling in the Church Mil- 
itant,] thn place of the council of the Apostles [in the Church 
mh-a.on.") 

To the Trallians :[j " Let all reverence tlie Deacons as [the 
visible rainislers of tlio invisible minister,] Jesus Christ ; and 
the Bishop, as [the representative in the visible Church of] 
the Father [in the invisible;] and the Presbyters, as [the 
visible representatives in the Church on Earth of] the councd 
of God and assembly of the Apostles [in the Church above,"] 

■ C. 42. + Strom, iv. p. 600. X Strom, vi. p. 667. 
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This interpretation gives a common sense meaning lo Ian- 
guage, which otherwise does not seen* to have any meaning 
at all, or at least a very extravagant or strange one. And 
if this be the meaning, there can be no doubt Ignatius con- 
sidered the ministry of divine appointment. In another place,* 
he speaks without figure. "The Bishops, Presbyters, and 
Deacons, appointed according to the will of Jesus Chhist." 

We set!, therefore, that Clement, of Rome, A. D. 87, Igna- 
tius, A. D. 107, or U6, and Clement, of Alexandria, A. D. 
175, all held the Church to be divine, and its ministry of 
divine appointment lo wiiich we may add Ircnteusf and 
Tertullian,:): about the ';ame age. But we need not enlarge 
upon this pomt as all the evidence tends to prove that this 
was the universal opmion m that time. 

There is another consideration deserving of notice here, 
whiLh ffops to sustain this conclusion as also to prove the 
original Apostolic in titution of Episc )pacy That the organ- 
ization cf the Chuioh was uniform so eaily as about A. D, 
300 no thoroui,} scholar lowe\cr strongly he nid* be op- 
posed to Cpisfopacy preien Is ti deny And that that organ 
izalion was Episcopal every one allow b It is also conceded 
by all that whatever changes might have occuned helwecn 
the Apostclic age anJ that there is no intimation of any 
chaige in any of the writers that ha\e been preserved. 
Now th « Cpisccpal organizatiM ha i txist d from th' bcghi- 
nmg cr had betn introduced within less than a century and 
a half and so intr lucid as to be ad pted by every one. 
Now upon the su] p silnn that there was no pailitular form 
of Church g vernm nt prcs r btd by the \p stlis as many 
pretend to bf\ eve and that eich Church was left to devise 
such system as m gbl leem bt t ada; t d to their particular 
wants IS It credible Irom what are known jf men and the 

• Intd, Ep. Phil. t Adv. H«r. iii. 3. t De Pries. Her. co. 31,37 
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principles of human action, that in the midst of despotisms, and 
monarchies, and republics, and democracies, the same form 
of Church government should have grown up, or have been 
adopted ? If the several Churches had been left to plan the 
model of their Ecclesiastical organization, can we believe they 
would have been uninfluenced by the ii>rms of governments 
around them ? Would the democratic Greek, aod the repub- 
lican Roman, and (he Theocratic Jew, and the despotic Per- 
sian, be likely to agree on this point, when they diHered upon 
every other ? Besides, we know that the various Churches 
did differ about matters of much smaller moment, and that 
each adhered most pertinaciously to its own customs- Would 
they be unlike themselves, in regard to this one? Every 
presumption, arising from our knowledge of men, and of the 
men of that age in particular, leads us to the conclusion that 
this perfect uniformity, at that early period, m the organiza- 
tion of all Churches, could not have been secured by any 
thing short of a firm belief in its divine original Since, then^ 
there is in history, no intimation of any change, and as every 
presumption is against it, we must conclude, not onlv that the 
government of Bishops was primitive, but also, that it has 
always been held to be of dn me instilution 

In addition to this, it should be mentioned, thit the testi 
mony of the council of Nice, 335, was as full and eKplmt to 
the universality and apostohcity of Episcopal govei 
to the canon of Scripture, or the faith of the Church 



CHAPTER XVlll. 

BISHOPS SITCCESSOKS OF THE APOSTLES. 

The next point to which our attention is naiurariy turned, 
is, were the Bishops of the second cerUwry considered successors 
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of the Apostles in governing the Churches? That they were 
so, is evident from all the Fathers who have written on the 
subject. Thus Clement, of Rome, A, D. 87, says; ''Our 
Apostles knew by our Lobd Jbsus Christ, that contentions 
would arise concerning the authority of (omjAa) the Bishop. 
And, therefore, having a perfect foreitnowledge of this, thej 
appointed persons, as we have before said, and then gave di- 
rection in what manner, when tliey should die, other approved 
men should succeed in their immslry."* Here then is the 
doctrine of a future succession, taught so explicitly that it 
can not be misapprehended. The Church of Ephesus was 
commended A. D. 107, as one who had " always agreed with 
the Apostle.", "f and the Trallians for "continuing in the 
Apostolic character. "J So Ignatius is said by those who 
witnessed his martyrdom, to be " a man in all things like 
unto the Apostles who governed the Church at Antioch with 
care ; "§ and the Church at Smyrna describes Polycarp as " a 
truly Apostolical and prophetical teacher and Bishop of the 
Church at Smyrna. "y The whole tenor of the language at 
this period denotes that those Churches were considered the 
most eminent, and their opinions entifled to the most weight, 
who had an Apostolic man for a Bishop, and had ever main- 
■ tained their Apostolic character. 

In the latter part of this century, however, when all the 



■ Ep. Cor. c. 44. The ^neral Bignificatlon of oimjia, " name," does 
not anewar the argument of Clement The iFOrd office, perbaps, would 
express his idea best, and is not witiiout BHnctioii. But aalhority is 
more in accordance whh Scripture usage. See Mark xvi. 17 ; Luke 
iiiv. 47 ; John v. 43 ; Acts iii- 6, jv. 7 ; I Cor. v. 4. and 9 TheBH. iii. 6, 
where it has the senile of aut/tarily. Also, Acts i, 15 ; Rev. iii. 4, and 
xi. 13, whore onoma is put for person, or thing. Comp. also, Tert. Apoi 
c. 3, Apoa. Cons. v. 7, for similar usages. 

+ Ign. Ep. c, 11. t Trail. Introd. 

5 Marljr. Ign. c 1. ' || Martyr. Fol. o. 16. 
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Bishops ordained by the Apostles were dead, another mode 
of reasoning became necessary, and gave rise to another 
mode of proving the Apostolic character. This consisted in 
appealing to the succession, nf Bishops, and that Church wliich 
could not trace its succession, so that its first Bishop should ' 
have been ordained by an Apostle, or one commissioned by 
an Apostle, was considered as wanting in one of the essential 
characteristics of a Church. And the minister who could not 
trace his succession in the registers of the office, was left out 
of the priesthood, as was done in the days of Nehemiah.* 
Thus Tertullian, in reply to the Heretics, A. D. 190, says: 
" If any dare to mingle themselves with the Apostolic age, so 
that they may appear to be handed down from the Apostles, 
because they were under the Apostles, wo are able to say, let 
ihem produce the origin of their Churches, let them set forth 
the series of their Bishops, so ruma'ng down from the beginning 
hy successions,] that the first Bisltop may Itave some of the 
Apostles, or AposloHc men who continued with the Apostles, for 
their author or predecessor. For in this manner the Apostoli- 
cal Churches trace their origin, as the Church of Smyrna, 
having Polycarp, relates that he was placed there by St. John. 
In like manner also, the rest of them show that they have 
grafts of the Apostolic seed, who were appointed to the Epis- 
copate by the Apostles. Let the heretics do any thing like 
this."^: Had it not been, in the days of Tertullian, a well- 
known fact, that all the Apostolic or orthodox Churches were 
able to trace the succession of their Bishops as such, to the 
days of the Apostles, and to show that the first Bishop had 



•Neh. Tii, 61. 

+ Ono of the first signs or Notes of a Chiircli, according to IreniBuiB, 
(Adv. Hier. iv. 63,) is tJie - tuccpasion of Bishops." 

t De Prffi. Hter. c. 33. This argument is employed by IrenEUB. Adr. 
Her. iu. 1, 2, 3 ; iv. 36, Orig. de Princ. Pref. 9, etc. 
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been ordained by an Apostle, or some one authorized by an 
Apostle, this public challenge to the heretics would never 
have been made, as it would have recoiled upon himself. 

Irenseus, also, who lived and wrote about the same time, 
and who had himself been a pupil of Polycarp, says : " We 
can enumerate those who were appointed by the Apostlea, 
Bishops in the Churches, and their successors, even unto us." 
And again, " The Apostles wished those to be very perfect 
and irreprehensible, in all things, whom they left their suc- 
cessors, delivering to them their own place of government." 
But because it would be tedious to enumerate ihe succession 
in all the Churches, he gave only that of Rome, when he 
adds ; '■' By this ordination and succession,* the tradition which 
is from the Apostles, and the doctrine of the truth hath come 
even to us."f We have, therefore, the positive testimony of 
IrenEcus and Tertullian, that all the Orthodox Churches of 
their day, that is, from A. D. 150 to A. D. 200, were able to 
trace the succession of their Bishops back to those who were 
appointed Bishops by the Apostles, and to whom the Apostles 
delivered their own place of government in the Churches. 
There is, therefore, no room for doubt, that the Bishops of the 
second century were believed to be the successors of the 
Apostles in governing the Churches. Indeed, the primitive 
writers of the Church seem not to have entertained a thought 
of the possibility of any other lawful organization. They 
believed that all legitimate authority must come from the 
Apostles; and, consequently, that all lawful rulers in the 
Church must have derived their authority from the Apostles, 
or some of the Apostolic men. They knew of no other foun- 
dation of Christian communities, than the institution of Christ, 
or his Apostles, and they knew no other mode of transmitting 
it, than that of regular succession, in the way pointed out, or 

• Cjpriaii (Ep. 75) holds similar language. t Adv. HsT. UJ. 3. 

Ho.tPrihyGoOgle 
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sanctioned bj the founders of the Churrhes * Those, there 
fore, who would seek authoiity for ^the^ oiganizations, and 
for other modes of transmitting authority, must seek else- 
where than m the practLce or principles ol the primitive 
Church. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

HISTORICAL CHASAOTEEISTICS OF THE FIRST AND S 



Havino seen that the Primitive Christians, in the first and 
second centuries, regarded tlie Church as a divine institution, 
and its ministry as of divine appointment, and of perpetual 
obligation, and the Bishops as the successors of the Apostles 
in the government of the Churches, we shall consider several 
olher questions immediately connecled iherew ilh But before 
»e do this, we ought to remark, that writci'J on this subject 
have too gmerally legarded the whole peuod as one, not 
atteoding (o the different circumstances w hich have charac 
terized different periods, and not ■luflicicntly discriminating 
between the statements of early and latei writci'. There 
haie been great and strilving ilifferences at different iTmes, 
producing an almost entire change of phraseology, in refer 
ence to ecclesiastical organization What the most import 
ant of these differences were, and the influences they ha?e 
exerted on the history of (he Church, wilhm the first and 
second centuries, it is our design briefly to point out 



" Tert. De PriBHcnp o 31 " If the Lord Jkbub Cm 
Apostles to preach, no othira ougitt In be received as pr 
tlloee nliom CuRiar appointed 
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The liibtorj of tlie Church m thif. penod may be divided 
into foui diviaionsj each characterized by somelhing which, 
in reference to tlie accjunt given of its organization, was 
peculiar to that time, and which ought to be regardtd whin 
considering the historj of that p iitd The first of these 
periods may be eonsi lertci as rpaching from the ci ucifixion 
to the death of Si Paul, A D 67, being Chirt> three years, — 
emphaticallv the Apostolic penod, the second, a> extending 
from the death of St Paul to the death of St John A D 
100, being thirty three years, including the period when the 
goi ernment of the Church « as pa=isin^ from the hands of the 
Apostles imo those of then successors and may be calk i 
the transition penod , the third as redchmg from A D 100 
lol'ia, and the fourth, from A D 150 to 200— each of 
which we propose lo evamine by itself 

1 The peculiar characlei isiic of the hrst period was the 

general superin tendency of tht Churches by the Apostles in 

persan haiing Piesbytti-s and Deacons under them, as min 

istprs and rulers in the Church Out of this relation grew 

thrf orders of ministers in the Church, called at this time, 

Apostles* PresbytETs or Bishops and Deacons. But with 

P / f ns us, ended this 

h p ogy. After his 

noe of Apostles 

Ch S John remained 

T p haracterized by 

hraseology, con- 
fa g e Church itself. 
Tfaa m f the Churches 



" Daring thia period, all the governors of tlie ChurchBB were called 
AposUes. (Theod. Com. Phil. i. 1 ; ii. 35. 1 Tim. iii, 1. Ambroae, 
Com. Eph. 4. Gat. I. 1. Bing. B. ii. c. S, j 1.) 
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was passing from the Apostles, into the hands of their suc- 
cessors — when the spirit of pride and insubordination, which 
even the authority of the Apostles had not been able wholly 
to restrain, would be likely to break out with violence, and 
rage with fury. Besides, though the power and duty of the 
officers of the Church may have been well defined, and 
generally understood, there was a difficulty not easily sur- 
mounted. Most of the Aposlles had gone to their rest, but 
some remained, and of course the name was still in exist- 
ence and use. To such, therefore, all appeals must be 
made, and Iieresy and schism would rear itself under the 
pretence of Apostolic sanction. This state of things was 
peculiar to this period, and ended at the deatli of St. John, 
A. D. 100. 

While this state of things continued, the three orders of 
ministers were designated by names different from those used 
in the preceding period. The first and highest was called 
by St. John, the Angol of the Church ; while Clement, Bish- 
op of Rome, the only writer of this period whose works have 
been preserved, calls him the High Priest, and the other or. 
ders. Priests and Levites. The people or members of the 
Church were, for the first time, denominated by him laymen ; 
a name by which they have ever since been known. The 
language of Clement is clear to this point. " God hath him- 
self ordained by His supreme will, both where and by what 
persons we should perform our service and offerings unto 
him. They, therefore, who make their oblations at the ap. 
pointed seasons, are accepted and happy ; for they sin not, 
inasmuch as they obey the commandments of the Lord. For 
to the Chief Priest, (Bishop,) his peculiar offices are given; 
and to the Priests, (Presbyters,) their own place is appointed ; 
and to the Levites, (Deacons,) appertain their proper minis- 
tries ; and the layman is confined within the bounds of what 
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is commanded to laymen * It will be evident to everj rnie 
who examines the epistle of Clement with attentioi that he 
not only considered the ministry of the Church as divinelj 
instituted but that it was al o made by the same au horitj 
to con-i st of three oiders 

& milar language w occasionally used fay Mill later wn 
lers TP u*! Tertul! an p ak f he High Priest who is 
(he Bishop t And F ro 11 u that tht. Bishops Pr ests 

and Diatons hold tl pi n the Christ an 01 urch 

that the High Priest P t and L vites did, in the Jewish 
Church.J This lanf, aj, 1 rs at a still later prriod. 

Thus, in the Liturgy f St Ba 1 § " Grant, therefore, that 
we, thy servants, rny Fathers and Brethreiij the Priests and 
Levites, and all thy faithful people, may all be freed," etc. 
The Bishop is' also called tjie " High Priest," and his office 
the "High Priesthood," in the Apostolical Constitutions, in 
the third or fourth century ;|j in the ancient Ordinal of the 
Greek Church, for consecrating a Bishop ;1! also, in the Or- 
dinals of the Gothic Churches, before A. D. 550 ;** in the 
Pontifical of Egbert, Archbishop of York, A. D. 800 ;tt ^nd 
occasionally by other writers. 

3. The peculiar characteristic of the third period, con- 
sisted in ascertaining the extent of authority appertaining to 
the clerical office, and in settling the meaning of ecclesiasti- 
cal phraseology as it remains .to the present day. Thus, 
within seven years after the death of St. John, we find that 



• Ep. Cor. c. 40. Those who deny our • 


=oncluaion8, apply this Ian. 


guage to the Jewish Church ; but this is un 




It 19 inciedible that Clement ehould make 


an eihorlalion to (he Jews, 


whsn writing to Greek Chriatiana. 




t De Bap. o. 17. t 


Ep, Evang. 


§ Brett, p. T9. || 


B. viii. 4, 5. 


1 Goar. Ritual. Griec pp. 309-4. • 


• Mutator, vol. II. p. 670. 


tf Martene AnL Eco. Kit. L. i. c. 8, Art. 


11, Ord. 2. 
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the three orders of ministers were denominated Bishop, Pres- 
byter, and Deacon, and to each was assigned the same office, 
with nearly or quite tlie same power and duty, as appertains 
to them at the present day. This distinction of name and 
ofBce was made by Ignatius, Bishop of Antioch,* and by 
Polycarp, Bishop of Smyrna, A. D. 107 ;j- by the account 
given of the martyrdom of Ignatius, by eye-witnesses of the 
event, about A. D. 108 or 109 ;:(: by the- Church at Smyrna, 
in the Circular Epistle wliieh they addressed to the other 
Churches, on the martyrdom of Polycarp, § about 167 or 
168, which properly belongs to this period, though written a 
little later. 

A good and sufficient reason for the strong language of 
Ignatius, in reference to the orders of ministers, and the ob- 
ligation of obedience to tiiem, may be found in the peculiar 
evils of those times. The presence, and of course, much of 
the influence of the Apostles, was withdrawn; the enemies 
of the Church were untiring in their opposition ; heresies, 
foul and dark, sprung up in the hearts, and were manifested 
in the lives of hypocritical friends and misguided devotees, 
while schisms and discords|[ were originated by the envy of 

« Ep. Eph. cc. a, 4, 5, ao. Mag. cc. 3, 3, 4, 6, 7, 13, TtalL cc. 2, 
3, 7, la. PlLJI, Iiltd. cc. 4, 7, 10. Smyr. cc. 8, IS. Pol, c, 6. 

+ Ep, Phil. cc. 5, G, 13. Comp. with Intd. and Martyr. Ign. c. 3, snd 
Martyr. Pol, c. IG. 

t Martyr. Ign. cc. 1, 3. 

^ Martyr. Pul. c, 16. 

II The firat attempt to oo pi tl f Ih f tl Ch rch J u al m 
was by Tbebuthis, who wus d pp tdnnth gb ltd 

Bishop, in place of Simeo th co d li 1 p f tl t ty (H g 
Com. ill Euseb. W. 92.) O f th I t h es th R man 

Church, the Novatian, arrwe A D 6 fro ml (F seb 

vi. 43.) Many similar case m ti d tl ly h t f the 

Church, fully verifying (he prediction of the Apostles, (hat dissenaion 
eiiould arise on accotint Of the ministry, ((^ii'iii. Kom. Ep. Cor. c. 44.) 
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disappointed ambition, or the cunning of false professors-* 
At such a time, deep, heartfelt, pervading piety, united to 
the highest degree of wisdom and skill, accompanied by bold, 
decisive, and energetic action, were indispensable requisites 
in the character of those who were to be the defenders of 
the Church — who were to bear the ark of God with safety 
through the difficulties and dangers which so thickly beset it 
on every side. And such was the character of Ignatius, as 
every one can see, who reads his epistles ; and such, save 
the boldness and energy of character, was Polycarp, whose 
praise is in all the Churches ; and such, no doubt, were 
many others, whose names are only recorded in the Lamb's 
book of life. 

We shall make a few extracts, that our readers may see 
in what light these things were viewed by the Christians of 
this period. The Church at Philadelphia is saluted by Ig- 
natius : " Especially if at unity with the Bishop, and the 
Presbyters, and Deacons with him, appointed according to 
the will of Jesus Christ, whom he halh settled according to 
his own will, in all firmness by the Holy Spirit."! From 
the Epistle to the Ephesians, we learn that Oncsimus was 
Bishop of the Church in that cily,f having under him Pres- 

* The following remarkable piBsage on thia subject from Hegesippus, 
A.D IjO, is copied from Eusebms Ecc Hist iii 39 The Church 
had continued until then [the time of Simeon ] as a pure and uncumipt 
virgin wliilst if there were any at all th^t attempted to pervert the 
sound doctrine of tlie aaviiig gospel they were yt skulliin^ in dark 
rettenta But when the sacred choir of the Apostles became extinct, 
atid the generation of those thai had been privileged to hear their 
msp red wisdom had passed away tt^n also the cnmbmatione of 
impious error anw by (he fraud and delusmn of falie (eaihers. 
These also a" there were none of the Apostles left hencetorth at- 
tempted without shame to preach their talsi' doctrines against the 

+ Intd Ep Phd. t Ep Eph c 1 
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byters and Deacons,* and that that Church " had always 
agreed with the Aposdes."f At the same time, Damas was 
Bishop of the Church at Magnesia,J: having Preshytcrs and 
Deacons undrr him.^ We learn from the same source, that 
Polybius was Bi«hop of the Church at Tralles,]| and that 
there were many Presbyters and Deacons in that Church at 
the same time. IT At this time, also, Polycarp was Bishop 
of the Church at Smyrna,''* having many Presbyters and 
Deacons subject to him.ff And to the Philadclphians, Ig- 
natius says : " Give ear to (he Bishop, and to the Presbytery, 
and to the Deacons."$:j: To the Trailians : " He that doeth 
any thing without the Bishop and Presbyters, and Deacons, 
IS not pure in his conscience ;"§§ and in another place he 
says: " without these, there is no Church. "|||( It is certain, 
therefore, that at this time there were three orders of minis- 
ters in the Church ; and that the distinction between Bishop 
and Presbyter was well understood. 

But we are not obliged to rely on the authority of Ignatius 
atone, for evidence that this distinction was well understood 
when he wrote. The account given of the martyrdom of 
Ignatius,1If and the epistle written by the Church of Smyrna 
on the mailyrdom of Polycaip,*** as well as Ireneeus, who 
was the disciple of Poly carp, fff all agree in calling Poly- 
carp Bisliop of Smyrna. This Polycarp, iri the epistle he 



• Cc.a. 4, 20. t C-10. 

t Ign, Ep. Mag. c. 3. 4 Cc. 3, 3, 6, 7, 13. 

II Ign. Ep. Trail, e. 1. TT Cc, 2, 3, 7, 19, 13. 

•« Ign. Ep. Pol. Infd. Ep. Mag. c. 15. Martjr. Ign. c. 3. Martyr. 
Pol, c. Ifi. 

ft Ign. Ep. Smyr. cc. 8, 19. Ep. Pol. 6. Pol. Ep. Phil. Intd. cc. 5, 
6,11. 

It Ep. Phil. 0. 7. §5 Ep. Trail, c. 8. 

U lb. c. 3. iri C, 3. 

••" C. 16. tft Ep, Ad. Flor. Eusel). iv. 14, v. 19. 
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wrote to the Church at Philippi, sa) s " The epistles w hich 
Ignatius wrote to us, {i o that to Polycarp and thai to the 
Church of Smyrna,) and others, as many as we have we 
aend to jou, accurding to your order," when he adds, 
" they treat of faith and of paticnci , and nj all things per 
taiTong to edification in i/*e Lord "* Now we haie seen that 
Polycarp was exprcsslv called Bi^ihop in one of these same 
epistles, and that the distinclLon between Bishop and Presby- 
ter was made m the other, and hence, as he has indoned 
these same epistles without exception, he has adirpted the 
distinction in question The tfstimonj of Polycarp on this 
subject IS, therefore, pj,ecisely that of Ignatius 

4 The peculiar characteristic of the lourth peiiod, wa"? 
the introduction of technical terms of eccle^iaslical jun^pru 
detice and theological science, from the Greeli. into the Lafm 
tongue, accompanied b> an enlargement of the ecclesiastical 
phraseology, both in the Greek and Latin Churches Thus, 
we find almost at the commencement of it, Hi-gesippus in 
Palestine, A. D. 160,-|- and Dionysius, Bishop of Corinth,^ 
speaking of the office of Bishop as " the Episcopate and the 
Episcopal scat." The same language was also used by the 
Churches of Lyons and Vienne, about the middle of this pe- 
riod, in a Circular Epistle which they addressed to the other 
Churches,§ immediately after the martyrdom of their Bishop, 
Pothious; and from this time to the year 300, it is of fre- 
quent occurrence. But what proves more conclusively than 
any thing else the general use of such words, is the lact, 
that they had, before the middle of this period, become tech- 
nical terms in ecclesiastical history, and though Greek words, 
were in common use among those who spoke the Latin lan- 
guage, and are used by the Latin writers without any inti- 

• C, 13. t Eueeb. ii 

1 Euseb. IT. 33. J Eueeb. t 
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mation of their having been borrowpd from another tongue, 
which would not have been done, had ihcy not been common 
words. This usage is frequent in Tertullian, the oldest of 
the Latin Fathers, who ivritcs the Greek EpJscopos, " Bish- 
op," Presbuteros, "Presbyter," and Diaconos, "Deacon," 
with Roman letters, only changing thsir terminations to ac. 
commodate them to the genius of that language, as Epis- 
copus, Preshyler, and Diaconus. So also he copied the word 
Eucharislia, " the Lord's Supper,"* EccJesia, " the Church," 
Exomologesis " confession "f haptisma " baptism " and some 
othir words f This fact alone is proof that before the days 
of Teitullian the Jist notion bptueen Bishop and Presbyter 
was well understooJ and dehnitely settled as also. Episco- 
pate and Episcopal seat which are frequent in his writings ; 
that tl e\ had become as it «ere naturalized in that Ian. 
guage and must thoiefore have been familiar to Christians 
of different nations 

The leading characteiistica ol these d fterent periods in 
reference to the organization aftheChurch were inlhe_^rsi, 
thrie ordeiij tf inmisters called Apostles Prrsbyters, and 
D aeons, m the second thiee ordeis of ministers, called 
Hifjh Priests Priests and Leviles and the woid layman was 
mtiodueed (o df signale as it hai evt r since the members of 
the Chuich in the thrd three oiders denominated Bishop, 
Presbyter, and Deacon; and in the fourUi, an enlargement 
of ecclesiastical phraseology in the Greek, and its transplanta- 
tioii into the Latin tongue,^ each of which should be borne in 
mind when consulting the writings of the primitive Christians, 
in reference to the organization of the Churcli. 

» De Oral, c. X4. De Cor. c. 3. De PrEscr. H^r. c. 36, 37, etc. 
f DePceiiit. o.,9. 

t See, Diabolus, Holocauslama, Iiloleuni, Idolicus, Monogamia, Neo. 

phytoB, Patrinreha, Prophetis, Propheticus, Sabbaliio, Satan, Schisma.efi^. 

5 Some tetma of ecclesiastical technology were also made in the Latin 

22 
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That there was to he one, and only one Bishop in a Churcli, 
may be inferred from what we have already proved ; for if 
in every Apostolic Church tliere was one Apostle or Apos- 
tolic Bishop, having under him a plurality of Presbyter- 
bishops and Deacons, it is reasonable to conclude, that there 
was but one Apostle, or Apostolic Bishop in a Church. That 
this was the case at Jerusalem, Ci-ete, Ephesus, Philippi, 
Smyrna, Pergamoa, Thyatira, Sardis, Philadelphia, Laodicca, 
Rome, Athens, Antioeh, Alexandria, Magnesia, Trallia, Co- 
losse, and elsewhere, we have already shown; and the ad- 
mitted uniformity of the Apostolic Churches authorizes us to 
infer a similar organization in all other Churches. But tins 
is not the whole amount of the evidence we have on the sub- 
ject. The language of Ignatius is clearly to the same pur- 

Thus he says to the Smyrneans :* " Let no one do any 
thing which belongs to the Church, spparalely from the 
Bishop. Let that Eucharist be looked upon as well estab- 
lished, which is either offered by the Bishop di me whom the 
Bishop has approved." And to the Magnesians he says;-)- 
" Wherefore, come ye all together as unto one temple of God, 
as unto me altar, as unto one Jesus Christ ' So also the Apos- 
tolical Canons:}: go upon the supposition, that all exercise of 
ecclesiastical authority within certain limits was committed 



language. Thus Tertuilian aeeme to have made, from the adjective Jaa. 
tificaa, the veth jaalifico, from whence our verb to justify, and its deriv 
Blivea. At least, he is the earliest author that used the word. 
• C. 8. t C. 7. 1 Can. as, 99. 31, 33, 34, 6G. 
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solely in one Bishop. And so rigidly was this rule enforced, 
that any Bishop who should presume to perform cMination, 
or any other Episcopal function, in any place not within his 
jurisdiction, without tlie consent of the Bishop, or if no Bishop, 
of those wlio liad the direction of ecclesiastical niatlers, he 
was to be deposed.* And this rule was subsequently recog- 
nized and adopted by several general Councils. f That this 
principle was a law of thn Church before 250, is evident from 
the epistle of Cornelius, Bishop of Rome, addressed to Pabius, 
Bishop of Antioch, concerning Novatian and his schism, J and 
also from the Epistle of Cyprian to Cornelius. § 

There is, however, one exception fo this, that of assistant 
Bishops. The first instance on record of the translation of a 
Bishop, was about A. D. 250, when Alexander, a Bishop of 
Cappadocia, was elected assiMant to Narcissus, Bishop of Je- 
rusalem. This is also the first recorded instance of an as- 
sistant Bishop, li There is also another instance in early 
times of two Bishops in one city, that of Novatian, who pro- 
cured himself to be ordained Bishop of Rome, while Corne- 
lius hold the Episcopate, for which he was condemned by a 
large council, and excommunicated as a schismatic. T 

Bui though there was never but one Bishop in a Church, 
there were, when the Church was completely organized, 
many Presbyters and Deacons. We have already seen that 
in the Apostolic Church, there was a plurality of Presbyters 
and Deacons under every Apostle, or Apostolic Bishop. This 
arrangement also continued in the succeeding age. That 
there were a number of Presbyters in the Church of Corinth, 

• Can. as. 

t Nice. Can. IS. Autioch, Can. 13. 3 Constantinople, Can. 1. 1 Car- 
thoge, Can. 5, 10. 3 Carthage, Can. 90. and in England, Coun. Here- 
ford. A. D. 673. Can. 3, 6, 8. 

! Ep. Cor- ad Fab, in Euseh. vi. 43. ^ Ep. 45. 

II Euseb, vi. 11. l Eiiseb. v. 43. 
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when Clement wrote his Epistle to the Corinthians, is evident 
from his language, for he speaks of " Presbyters that have 
been driven out of the ministry ;"* of " a sedition against the 
Presbyters, "j- and exhorts them to be "at peace with the 
Presbyters."^ There were too a number of Presbyters and 
Deacons in Ihe Church in Smyrna when Polycarp wrote his 
Epistle to the Philippians, A. D. 107 j§ a number of both in 
the Church at Philippi;|| as also at the same time in the 
Church in Ephesus jIT in Magnesia ;** in TralHa jft ^^^ '" 
Philadclphia.ifJ So A. D. 176, there were many Presbyters 
in the Church at Lyons.§§ And at A. D. 252, there were 
no less than forty-six Presbyters and seven Deacons in the 
Church in Rome.|||| The number of Presbyters and Deacons 
would of course depend upon the number of Christians. 



CHAPTER XXr. 

INDEPENDENCE OF THE BISHOPS. 

The original independence of each Bishop may be ii 
(1,) from the nature of the constitution of the Church, for we 
have seen that the language of the Apostle, giving to every 
Church a head, negatives the idea of a head over other heads ; 
(3) from the nature of the Apostolic commission, which con- 
fers equal authority upon all ; and (3) from the fact, that in 
every Apostolic Church there was one and only one Apostle or 
Apostolic Bishop, having under him a plurality of Presbyter- 

• C. 44, t C. 47. 1 Cc. 54, 57. 

4 liild. Ign. Ep. Smyr. c. 8. Ep. Pol. c. 6. || Cc. 5, 6, 11. 

IT Ign. Ep. Eph. cc. 9, 4, 20. »• Ign. Ep. Mag. cc. S, 6, 7, 13. 

tt Ign, Ep. Tral. cc. 2, 3, 7, U Ign, Ep. Phil, cc. 4. 7. 10. 

§4 Ep. Ecc. Lug, in Eiiaeb, V, 4, |||| Ep, Corn, ad Fab, Eus^b, vi.43 
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biiihopa and Deacons The sime inference might also be 
drawn from the fact that the earliest Fathers make no men- 
tion of any 8 iperiorit> of one Bishop over another. This 
(onclusion is also -lUatainerl by the course pursued by the 
Easlem and Westfin B ships, relative to the time of keeping 
Ea'iter In the Eastern Churches it was customary to com- 
memjratp the death of Christ on the dav m «hich the Jews 
prepare i to cat the passovei — that is the fourteenth day of 
the first new moon after the vernal equinox, bemg the four- 
teenth of the Hebrew month Ni«an , while in the Western 
f hunhes the Friday following that day of the moon v.b.i ob 
served tor this purpose. This difference of practice gave 
rise to much discussion and controversy , and Polycarp, 
Bishop of Smyrna, and Anicetus, Bishop of Romf, about 
A. D. 166, held a conference on the subject. About A. D. 
200, several Councils were held, one at C»sarea, at which 
Theopliilus, Bishop of that Church, presided ; one at Jerusa- 
lem, at which Narcissus presided ; one in Pontus, at which 
Palmas presided; and another in Gaul, at which Irenseus 
presided ; all of which recommended the practice of the 
Western Churches.* Another Council of Asiatic Bishops 
was convened at Ephesus, at which Polycrates, Bishop of 
that city, presided, which adhered to the custom of the East- 
ern Churches, defending it by reference lo the practice of the 
Apostle St. John.f At the same time Victor, Bishop of Rome, 
interposed his influence, first lo persuade, and second, to com- 
pel the Bishops of Asia to come into the practice of the West- 
ern Churches, hut without effect. To all this Polycrates 
replied in an epistle, from which we make the following 

" I, therefore, brethren, am sixty-jive years in the Lord, 
[i. e. having been a Christian sixty-five years,] who having 



!, 31. Ep. Poljor. Eiiseb vi. c. 34. 
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conferred with the brethren throughout the world, and having 
studied the whole sacred Scriptures, am not at all alarmed at 
those things with which I am threatened to intimidate me."* 
The language of St. Cyprian is equally pertinent and deci- 
sive. " Our LoBD gives to all the Apostles an equal power, 
and says : ' As my Father sent me, even so send I you ; re- 
ceive ye the Holy Ghost ; whosesoever sins ye remit, they 
shall be remitted to him, and whosesoever sins ye retain, they 
shall be retained.' , . , Certainly thi; other Apostles also 
were what Peter was, endowed with an equal fellowship of 
honor and power,"-|- And in his Epistle to Jubianiis, he saya, 
" No one ought to make himself Bishop of Bishops, or pretend 
to awe his brethren, for every Bishop is at liberty to do as he 
ple..»." 

A custom, however, was early introduced into the Church, 
of holding Synods in the principal or Metropolitan cities, at 
which the Bishops of those cities presided. In this way the 
Bishops of such cities came 10 be considered as presiding 
Bishops, and hence were called Metropolitans, and sometimes 
Primates. This arrangement was in existence as early as 
the second century and the Apostolical Canonsif: diieeted that 
two such Synods should he held eafh year, at which the 
Bishops were to e\amme each other c nceinmg thiir fdith, 
to settle all ecclesiastical difficulties, and to confer with each 
other on subjects of imporiancp Thev also dirccl>-d that no 
Bishop should undertake any thing of genFral interest, w ith 
out consent of his Metropolitan Nor misrht the Metropolitan 
himself undertake any thing of genera! mleresl, without the 
consent of the '^ynod § But each Bishop was permitted to 
do whatever pertained to his own Diocese, without consulting 
any other Bishop. || The existence of Metropolitans or Pri- 



» Apud Euaeb. vi. 34. t UnilJ- Church, c. 3. 

^ Can. a:. 
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mates, about A. D. 250, is testified to by Cyprian ,* and fheir 
authority and precedence was regulated by the Council of 
Antioch, A. D. 341.f There is abundant evidence that the 
independence of every Bishop continued many years later, 
and in many places continues to the prfscnt day. We are 
authorized, therefore, to assert the original independence of 
each Bishop, of every other Bishop. 

Such an independence ia also necessarily supposed, by the 
very theory of the Apostolical system. The primitive Chris- 
tians, as we have seen, regarded the Church as one, with a 
vidWe organization, typical of the invisible and spiritual king- 
dom, in which Christ is the Great and only Head. Since, 
then, there is but one invUihh Bishop, so, tkeorelicaHy, there 
is but one visible Bishop. Consequently, every Bishop at the 
time of his consecration, becomes, by virtue of that consecra- 
tion, a Bishop, not of any particular Church, but of the whole 
Church Catholic. Each Bishop is, therefore, slricfly speak- 
ing, Bishop of the Universal Church. But since it is impos- 
sible that any one man should perfiirm all the duties devolv- 
ing upon a Bishop, the Church within a particular region is 
regarded, for certain purposes, as the Charch, and its Bishop 
is limited in the exercise of his power lo that particular terri- 
tory. But, his power extending originally to the whole 
Church, he may still perform the functions of his office, in 
places not within his tf^rritory, when properly called upon to 
do so. It follows from (his, that every Bishop in the Church 
Militant, is a type of the Head of the Church Triumphant, 
so that each individual Bishop is but a reiteration of the same 
type, the Episcopate itself being but nne.^ The language of 
St. Cyprian upon this point is striking and pertinent: "The 

* Ep. 45. t Can. 9. 

1 See on this Bubjecl, Tliornton'a note lo Cyprian, De Unit. Ecc in 
Cyp, Treat. 8vo. Oxford, 1839, p. 150. 
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Episcopate is one ; it is a whole, in wliich each enjoys a /uU 
possession."* If, then, the Episcopate be one, "in which 
each enjoys a full possession," it is impossible there should 
be any Bishop on earth over other Bishops. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

CUSTOMS OF THE CHURCH. 

Having considered the most important points touching the 
order and organization of the Primilive Church, we shall 
glance at some customs and practices prevailing In the 
Church at the close of the second century. References are 
occasionally made to later authorhies, as showing the cod- 
tinuanec of the same regulations. 

Bishops. — To the powers and duties elsewhere enumer. 
ated, as pertaining to the Bishop, we may add the following. 
They were to superintend and take care of the property be- 
longing to the Chureh.-j- but were not permitted to apply any 
of it to tlicir own use, nor to the use of their friends, except 
lo supply their necessities, or to assist needy and travelling 
brethren ; and they were forbid to engage in secular pur. 
suits, or to receive usury.J Bishops were to be depos.d, 
who separated themselves from their wives, under pretext of 
devotion; who refused to receive the Eucharist; or who 
communicated with persons who had been excommunicated ; 
or who had been guilty of fornication, or perjury, or theft, 
or drunkenness, or playing at dice, or any other unlawful 

• De Unit, Eco. c. 4, 
t ApoB. Can. 31, 33, 34, i 
Nice, Can. 17. 
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act.* So were those who prncured their places by money, 
or made use of civil rulers to procure the office. So also 
were those who rehaptized a person who had been suffi- 
ciently baptized ; or submitted to a rc-ordination ; or per- 
formed ordination out of iheir own jurisdiction, without the 
consent of the ecclesiastical rulers there ; or abstained from 
matrimony, meal, or wine, from pretended religious abhor- 
rence ; or were found eating at a public house, unless when 
travelling.-j- And so were those who neglected the clergy 
or people of their charge ; or refused to supply the "'ants of 
needy clergymen, when able to do so ; or held eommuDion 
with heretics; or read spurious books in Church; or de- 
nied their office ; or celebrated the festivals either of the 
Jews or heathen ; or, having been ordained, refused to enter 
upon tlie duties of their office. :|: 

s accused of any crime, were to be tried at a Synod 
which two wore hold annually. § Though 
each Bishop in the Primitive Church was held to be inde- 
pendent, the right of the brcfhren to call them to account for 
erimes, or heresy, was distinctly asserted in the second cen- 
tury. 1| No pei'son who had married a widow, or one that 
had been a mistress or an actress, or two sisters, or his 



• Apos. Can. 3, 6, 8, 9, IB, 21, 35. I.aod. Can. 33. Ekira, 19, 79, 
Antiocli, Can. 4. 

+ Apos. Can. 23, 93, 98, 39, 43, 45, 46. 60. Csrlhage. A. D. 952. 
Arlea, Ckii. 8. 1 Gartli. Can. 1, 5, 10, Nice. Can. IS. Antiocli, Can. 3. 
3 Const Can. 3 Garth. Can. 20.27. Alei. Can, I. Ancyra. Can. 14. 
Gangra, Can, 9, 10. 14, 94. Laod. Can. 55. 

I Apos. Can. 99, 37, 50, 51, 52, 57, 63, 4 Carth. Can. 50. 
Elvira, Can. 50. Ancyra, Can. 18. Antioch, 

10, 66. 3 Cartli. Gan. 7. Nice, Can. 5. Antioch, 
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niece, could become a Bishop.* Nor one who had been 
guilty of adultery, fornication, or other forbidden act, after 
his baptism; or had made a eunucb of himself; or was 
insane ; nor one recently converted ; nor slaves, without the 
consent of their masters, f And no stranger was to be ro- 
ceivid to the communion of the Church, without letters of 
■commpndation ^ 

Presbyters and Deacons. — All that has been said of 
Bishops in legaid to qualification and character, is equally 
applicable to Presbyters and Deacons. To these, the follow, 
ing must be added They were not permitted to baptize, 
without the Bishop's consent; nor Presbyters to administer 
the communion without the same consent. § They were not 
to leaie their parishes without the Bishop's consent, and if, 
when thev had done so, they refused to return when re- 
quested b\ their Bishop, were to be deposed. j| And so were 
those who foimed separate congregations, without the con- 
sent of the Bishop. IT In short, they were not permitted to do 
any thing relative to the Church, without the consent of the 
Bishop.** 

Laymen. — The same moral character was required of lay- 
men, in the Primitive Church, as of clergymen ; but some 
regulations in regard to marriage did not include them, and 

• Apo8.Can.l4, 15. Elvira, Can. 61, 62. Neo-Ceas. Can. 9. Gan- 
gra, Can. 4. 

+ Apoa. Can. 17, 33, 70, 71, 72. Tert. De Pudio. o. 12. Cyp, Ep. 52. 
Nice, Can. 1. Alei. A. D. 235. Elvira, Can. 80. Gangra, Can. 2. 
5 Carth. Can. 8, 82. 

t Apos. Can, 26. Elvira, Can. 25, 23. Laod. Can, 41, 42. Aniioch, 
Can. 6. 1 Carth, Can. 7, 2 Carth, Can, 7. SaragOBSa, Can. 5, 

^ Ign. Ep. Smyr. c, 8. Tert. De Bap, c. 17, 

II Apos. Con. 12, Ant. Can. 3. Sardlca, Can. 20, 

5 Apoa. Can. 94. Ign, Ep, Mag, c, 7, Antioeh, Can. 5. Gangra, 
Can. 5, Laod. Can, 34. 2 Carth, Can, S. 

'« Apos, Can. 32, 
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some acts which did not exclude tliem from < 
barred from entering the ministry. No effort was spared 
which would enable them to draw a broad line of distinc- 
tion between Cliristians and the Jewish and Gentile world 
Hence the rule oi tht Prmulne Chuich, that Chri'-tiaos who 
frequented the synagogues ot the Jews, or the tcmphs of the 
heathens, or who cilebratid then feslivals and fasts, were 
to be excommunicated * Christianity could be piopagated, 
only by requiring thiise who piofesaed it lo come out and be 
separate fiom tht woild, and they shrunk from no piivation, 
and from no duty which the cause of Christ and his Church 
demanded at then hands Indeed, no one can attentively 
read the history of those eaily times, or the productions of 
the eminent saints whose works ha^e survived the ravages, 
of time, without being convinced that, for pureness of cha 
racter for rigidness of morality, foi heavenly mindednest 
for holiness, and for dismterested devotion of life, the Uhus 
tians of the first and second ceniunes stand pre emment 
above all succeeding times. 

Fasts. — Besides the things we have already mentioned, 
the Primitive Christians made use of various other expedients 
to quicken their devotion, and to keep alive a remembrance 
of their duty. Among these, fasting held a prominent place. 
Fasts were of two kinds, weekly and annual. 

1. Weekly Fasts. — Fasting was common, even under the 
former dispensation, and was adopted by the Apostles under 
the Christian, (1 Cor. vii. 5,) though the Apostle would have 
it done voluntarily. t The days made choice of for this pur- 
pose, were Wednesdays and Fridays ;:|: at which time, it 



" Apos. Can. 62, 63. 

1 Col. ii. 16, 18, 33. Sfurfj of Cellic Lang, p 13, on tthelo-thre^ 
X Comp. Herm. Sim. iir. c. 5, and Fabric. Cod. Vet. Teat. iii. p 
Clern. Alen. Strom, vii, p, 744, Ten. De Jejune, c. 14, 
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was customary " to lay aside the expense which would have 
been made on other days, and give it to the widow, the 
fatherless, and the poor."* Towards the close of the second 
century, fasts were prescribed in some places for one or both 
of these days.f It was also customary to fast for some time 
preceding baptism, J and on other important occasions. § 

3. AwNtiAL Fast. — The only annual fast observed in the 
Primitive Church, was on the day preceding our Lord's cru- 
cifision, now called Lent, aod Passion Week. This fa^t has 
been observed from the days of the Apostles. The Western 
Church, from the earliest ages, observed it as we now do, on 
the Friday following the Paschal full moon, but the Eastern 
Christians observed it on the particular day of the moon in 
which our Saviour suffered, without any reference to the day 
of the week. This difference of practice gave rise to a con- 
troversy on the subject, as early as A. D. 150. About IfiG, 
Polycarp, Bishop of Smyrna, visited Rome, and held a con- 
ference on the subject, with Anicetus, the tenth Bishop of 
that city.]| But nothing was effected, and things remained 
as they were before. In the days of Victor, the thirteenth 
Bishop of Rome, several councils were held on this suhjpct, 
and there is extant part of an epistle written by Polycratrs, 
Bishop of Ephesus, in which he appeals to the practice of 
the Apostle John, as authority for their usage. IT The ex- 
tent of this was various, in various places. Some fasted hut 
a single day, (Good Friday ;) others, two or more, up to forty. 

Festivals. — The evidence on the subject of tlie festivals 
of the Church, is less full than on that of fasts, but is stiil 
sufficicot to enable us to tell what were the principal ones. 

1. The Resurrection, now called Easter Sunday; that 
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is, the day of the resurrection. — Bede says : " So called 
from the Goddess Eostre, whose festivities were in April."* 
But we conjecture, that it is from the same root as East, 
which denotes rising; hence East, "(he place of rising;" 
Easier, "the resurrection." This festival is and ever has 
been kepi by all who observe a fast in commemoration of 
the Crucifixion, and is acknowledged by all to have been 
universal. t 

2. Pentecost, now called Wlut-Svn-tide, or Whitsunday. 
— This day seems lo have been observed as a festival by 
the Apostles themselves. Thus, on one occasion, St. Paul 
" hasted if it were possible for him to be at Jerusalem the 
day of Pentecost." (Acts xx, 16.) And on another occa- 
sion, when about to visit the Corinthians, he tells them that 
he shall " tarry at Ephosus until Pentecost." (1 Cor. xvi. 9.) 
This festival is mentioned by Tcrtullian, A. D. IRO.J and 
the Aposlolical Canons, A. D, 200,§ and ivas then made to 
include the whole fifty days Aom Easier to Pentecost. This 
period was, even in the second century, one of the set times 
for baptism. II 

3. AscENSioH Day. — Those who made the feast of Pen- 
tecost continue for fifty days, necessarily observed this day 
also. In (he fourth century, it was kept as a separate festi- 
val, and Si. Austin says, that it was so ancient in his day, 
A. D. 390, that its origin could not be traced ; and he very 
ju.stly concludes, that those things which, not being com- 
manded in Scripture, are nevertheless received throughout 
the world, as coming down from Apostolic times, must have 
taken their rise in the days of the Apostles. IT 



» Bd., de Temp. Rat Works, ii. 81. 
f Bing. XX. 5. Mosli. B. I. Cent. I. Par. ii. c. 4. 
1 De Idol. c. 14. Db Bap. c. 13. ^ Can. 

- II Ten. De Bap, c. 13. 5 Aug. Ep. 118, Ad. Janua 
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4. The Nativity, now called Christmas. — The direct evi- 
dence of the 'jbaervance of this festival in the first century, 
is less than that of many others. Still, there is every reason 
to believe that it is primitive, if Dot Apostolic, and that, with 
a few exceptions, it has always been observed on the twenty- 
fifth of December.* CJirysostom, about 390, says, that this 

■ There is a passage in Clement of Alexandria, which has been sup- 
posed to refer ihe birth of Cmkist to uiialher season of the year. He 
says, (Strom, i. p. 340,) chat " some curious persons assign, not only tlie 
year, but also the day of our Saviour's nalivity, which they say was in 
the 28th of Augustus, on tlie aSth of [the Egyptian monllil Pachon . . . 
but some say he was born Ihc a4th or 95th of [the month] Pharmuthi." 
PameliuB, in his notes on Tertullian, {Contr. Jod- o. 8,) says Paciion 
answered to December, but Bingham says it was Mny. (Ant. xi. c. 4. 
ij I.) Which of tJiese montliB was meant, if either, is uncertain, as tlie 
Egyptians at (hat timeempluyed two kinds of years, one ^xe J, eonsistinj; 
of 365} days, and the other variable, or rBvolviiig, of 365 days, — each 
consistiig of 12 months and certain Intercalary days called Epagoiiiana. 
The two kinds of years commenced on the same day, only once in 1460 
years, when both began August 29th. The calendar of the fixed year 
has been given on page 114, which corresponds with the account of 
Bingham, But the other kind of year remained in common use much 
later than the time of Clement, and lie furnishes no clue lo the kind of 
year he employed himself, nor, as lo that employed by those to whom he 
referred. Consequently, no inference can be drawn from this language. 

But there is another consideration, which goes to show that (he in- 
ference drawn from the language ot Clement, is far from being sustained. 
In the Ethiopian Liturgy, which was copied from the Alexandrian, about 
A. D. 330, the birth of CnxiST, like several other important festivals, is 
celebrated on (he a9th of every month of the year, corresponding lo Dec. 
25, Jan. 24, Feb. 23, March 25. April 24, May 24, June 93, July 93, 
Aug. 29, Sept. 26, Oct. 26, iind Nov. 25, while the " feast of Gena," or 
of the vigil of the birth, (ChristniaB-eve.) is only celebrated on the 94lh 
of December. As far, therefore, as any inference can be drawn from 
these calendars, il is in favor of December 95tb being the true day. 
Rev. Gild. Egpt. in Bib, Rep, [N. S.] x. 146, Harris' Ethiopia, App. No. 

VIII. 
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festival was " ono of great antiquity and long continuance, 
the most venerable and tremendous of all festivals, being 
famous and renowned in the Cburcb from the beginning, far 
and wide, from Tbrace to the Gaddes, in Spain."* Augus- 
tin, about 390, speaks of " tlio ancient and universal tradition 
concerning the observance of this festival ;"f and Jerome, 
twenty years before, speaks to the same etfecl-J For some 
years, the Greek Church observed the Epiphany and Christ- 
mas on the same day, January sixth, but Chrysostom, about 
390, says, that that Church then began (o celebrate this fes- 
tival on the twenty-fifth of December. § What the precise 
evidence was, by which the day was determined, we do not 
know. But that it was of a convincing nature, is evident 
from the fact that it induced the Eastern Christians to change 
the day from January sixth 10 December tweniy-Jifth.\\ And 
there was certainly no place where the true date could be ao 
well ascertained at that lime, as at Rome, as all (he records of 
the Empire were there, and every means of fixing the time of 
all the occurrences alluded to in the Gospels was then at hand. 
It has been objected, that Christmas was copied from a 
heathen festival — the Roman Saturnalia. But ancient au- 
thors say, the Saturnalia was at first celebrated only on the 
seventeenth of December, IT Other days were subsequently 
added, until the number became three, and by order of 
Caligula were extended to five.** Two other days, called 

* Horn; 31, Db Bap. Ch. Bing. Antiq. L. XX. c. 4. 
t De Triu. L. iv. c. 5. 

I Com. Ezek. c. 1. Biiig. Anliq. L. xx. c. 4. 

i Oral, 31, De Nat, CEi, Bmg. Antiq. xi, e. 5. 

II One of the greatest obstBcles in the way of determining the precis* 
day on which any event happened, in ancient times, ia the diversity of 
reckoning time which prevailed in thoae days. 

T Liv. L, xkU. 0. 1. Univ. An. Hist. vo(. XI. p. 311. B. iii. o. 2. 
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Sigilaria, were subsequently added;* but even then, the fes- 
tival ended on the twenty-fourth of December. 

The authority for this assertion, in regard to the festival of 
Christmas, appears to be Gibbon, who says r " The Romans, 
as ignorant as their brethren of the real date of the birth of 
Christ, fixed this solemn festival to the twenty-fifth of De- 
cember, the Brumalia, or winter solstice, when the Pagans 
annually celebrate the birth of the Sun."f But Bingham, 
whom Gibbon professes to rely upon as authority, by no 
means supports his. conclusion. Bingham's language is, 
" Some [i. e. objectors] my that the design of appointing the 
feast of Christ's Nativity and the Epiphany at this season of 
the year, was to oppose the vanity and escess of (he heathen, 
in the Saturnalia and Kalends of January, at this very time 
of the year." But he had before shown, that this opinion 
was without foundation. 

Nor does Beausobre say, as Gibbon would have bis readert 
infer, but, that this feast was instituted to oppose the heresy 
of the Manicheans, who denied the reality of the birth of 
Christ, and of his death and resurrection. The Manichees, 
therefore, with Cerdon, and the Priscillianisfs, who disbe- 
lieved the birth of the Saviour, very naturally refused to 
keep a festival in commemorafion of an event which they 
said had never occurred .J 

There is still another hypothesis of the objector, as to the 
origin of this festival, and instead of deriving it from the Ro- 
man Saturnalia, they imagine that it was copied from the 
Yule of tile Northmen; an opinion so improbable and ab- 
surd, and so destitute of all historical probability, as not to 

• Meno). fi^atur. L. i. c. i. 

t Dee, and Fall Rom. Emp. e. x\ii. n. 93, referring to Bing. Antiq. 
XX. c. 4. and Beaus, Hist. Crit. Man, torn. 9, G90— 700. 
J Comp. Bing. XX. c. 4. Beatis. ubi sup. 
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The weight of evidence points to an early origin of the 
festival of (he nativitj of Christ, probably within the first, at 
any rate within the second century ; and so soon as Chris- 
tians were permitted to build houses of worship, the celebra- 
tion of this festival became notorious ; it occupied a share in 
public attenlton, hlled a larger space in the histories of the 
day, and the errors of the heretics and the vices of the pagans 
gave It still moie celebrity. It was celebrated, too, as we 
now celebrate it by the same or similar worship.* 

5 Epiphany, or the manifestation lo the Gentiles. — All the 
Chun hes at all timc! have agreed in celebrating the Epipha- 
ny or Theopham on the 6tli of January, on which day, for 
some time, the Cieek Church also kepi Christmas. But as 
eaily as 390 the Gieek Church, in consequence of the facts 
brought foiward in pioof that the twenty.fifth of December 
was the real day of Christ's nativity, acknowledged her 
error and altered her practice. f 

Saints' Days. — Another custom of the Primitive Church, 
was that of celebrating the anniversaries of the martyrdom 
of eminent Saints, and other important occurrences. Thus 
the martyrdom of Ignatius was celebrated by the Church of 
Antioch.it ■^'"^ the martyrdom of Polycarp was celebrated 
by the Church at Smyrna.^ These days were called the 
birth-days of the martyrs, as being the day of their entrance 
into the world of bliss. Thus it is said by Tcrtulliao :|[ "We 
make anniversary oblations for the dead on their birlh-days." 
And Cyprian says ;ir " We continually olTer oblations for 
them as often as w'e celebrate the passions and days of the 

■ ApoB. Cons, v, 13, 14, viii. 33. 

.f Greg, Nbi. Oral, Nal. Clirist, 38 ; Chrys. Horn. 31, de Bap. Ch. 
Orig. Horn, a.de dio; Si. Aug. de Trin, L. iv. c. 5; St. Basil Serm. Nal. 
Ch, ; Bing. Antlq. Church, xx. e. 4. 

X Martyr. Igii. c. 7. J Martyr. Pol. e. 18. 

II De Coron. Mil. c. 3. T Ep. 39. 

23* 
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martyrs in our annual commemorations." And Peter Chry- 
so!ogH3, in his Sermon fti ilte martyrdmi cf Cyprian, addresses 
his hearers tlius : " Wlien ye lioar of a hirth-day of Saints do 
not imagine that tliat is spoken of, in which they are born on 
eartli of the flesh, but tliat in which they are Ijorn from earth 
into lieaven, from labor to rest, from temptation to repose, 
from torments to delights, not fluctuating, but strong, stable 
and eternal, from the derision of the world to a crown of glory. 
Such are the hirtli-days of the marlyrs that we celebrate." 

Stated hours of Prayer. — The practice of observing 
stated hours of prayer is probably as old as Christianity it- 
self. Thus, " Pctpr and John went up to the temple at the 
hour of prayer, bemg the ninth hour " (Acts in 1 ) The 
expression here made use of is a dntmct lecognition of an 
existing custom ob^verved by the Apostles &o also it 13 '^aid 
of Cornelius, thai he fasted, and " at the ninth houi he pra\ 
ed." (Acts v 30 ) Hence it is evident that the ninth houi 
was observed as a stated time o( prayer Again, it is said, 
that " Peter went up upon the house top to pray about the 
sixth hour." (Acta x. 9.) Whence it is probable that the 
sixth hour was also a stated time of prayer '^n on the day 
of Pentecost, the disciples " were all with one accord in one 
place," (Acis ii. 1,) and pi-obably in the Itmplc, "at the 
third iiOLir of the day," (Acts u I'i ) From this we may 
reasonably infer, that this a!so was a stateil hour for prayer 
And again it is said, that " at midnight Paul and Silas pray- 
ed." (Acts xvi. 35.) 

Here then we have a distinct statement that prayers were 
offered at certain specified times, and in one case it is ex 
pressly said to be "the hour of prajer ' Consequenth we 
may infer from the nature of the evidence, by which these 
questions are to be decided, that in all cases where the pre 
cise lime of offering prayer ri mentioned it was a stated 
time. This conclusion is sustained by the language of CIp- 
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nient, of Rome, for he tells u?* that we ought to perform our 
public worship of God, " at Ihi appomled & asons for this he 
hath commanded to be done not rashlv and disirderly, bm 
at certain determinate times and hiui* And we learn from 
Clement, of AlexaniJria,fTeitol!iaii :|:Ongen § and Ciprian,|| 
that these appointed seasons were at sunusc, the third, sixth, 
and ninth hours of the day, and at sunset. And we know 
that these hours were observed by all the Churches in the 
centuries following. In the time of Tertullian, it was not 
regarded as a " prescribed'' rule, to observe these " stated 
hours," though the practice of the ancients was supposed to 
bind them to "three times a day. "IT 

Vestments. — The whole controversy concerning vest- 
ments in the Primitive Church, with the reasons for their use, 
may be classified under the following heads ; — 

1. White garments have always been esteemed as em- 
blems of purity. We learn from tlie inspired Apostle, that 
the seven angels, commissioned from heaven to inflict the last 
plagues upon man, were to appear " clothed in pure and 
white linen," (Rev. xv. 6,) that all "the armies in heaven 
are clothed in fine linen, while and clean." (Rev. xix. 14.) 
The saints, too, " those who had not defiled (lieir garments," 
(Rev. iii. 4,) " those who had been slain for the word of God," 
(vi. 9,) " with the four and twenty elders that surrounded the 
throne of the Most High," (iv. 4,) and the "mighty multitude, 
which no man can number, from all nations, kindred, people, 
and tongues, who had in, much tribulation washed their robes 
in the blood of the Lamb," (vii. 9, 14,) were dressed in 
" white raiment, having wJdte robes upon them." So, too, the 
bride and spouse of the Lamb, when decked in her bridal 
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garmenls, was " lo be arrayed in fine linen, clean and white, 
for the white linen is [emblematic of] the righteouaness of the 
Saints." (Rev. xix. 8.) The same may be proved fay nu- 
merous passages in the Old Testament.* And the hpathon 
nations used garments of the same color, with the same de- 
sign.! 

2. White garments were prescribed for the Jewish priests, 
and from them copied by the heathen nations. The linen 
cphod was prescribed for the Jewish priests by Moses,:}: which 
we know, from the meaning of the original term, was white ; 
so that the use of while garments has been practised ever 
since the establishment of (he Jewish Theocracy, about 1650 
years before the Christian era. Now since the Pagati.s ai'e 
unable to prove their use of these within a thousand years as 
early as we know they were used by the Jews, the presump- 
tion is, that they were copied. But though the Pagan pries's 
sometimes wore white garments, it was not the only, if (heir 
usual color. § 

3. That for a similar reason, white garments were used 
by the Primitive Christians, in the rite of baptism. Among 
many ancient nations, persons who died were first washed, 
then anointed and clothed in white garments, as emblematic 
of the purity required of those who were about to enter into 

• Comp. Ps. ti. 7; Isa. i. 18; Ezek. xvi. 9-13 ; xliv. 16, 17; Lev. sii. 
19 ; Deut. xx\i., xi. 

t ArchtB. Grose. RoKnaou, v. 3, p. 419. Potter's Gr. Antiq. iv. c. 3. 
Univ. Hist. vol. XI. 939. 

t Robinson's C 
dii. 97 ; xvii. 5 ; 

^ Anarcharsla, the Younger, in his Grecian travels, says; "The. 
Priests officiated in rich vestments, having upon Ihem the names of their 
particular Deitiea to which the temple was coneecraled, in letters of gold." 
(Vol. II, p. 415.) These garments point to the magnificeuf ephod of the 
Jewish High Priest, (Exod. xj:viii. and x\ii.,) as the original from whenoF 
they were derived. 
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another world.* The renovation of Israel is described by 
the Prophet under the similitude of a wretched infant, who 
was taken in its distresses, " washed in water, anointed in 
oil, and decked in fine white linen." (Ezek. xvi. 9-13.) 
So in the Primitive Church, those who, being buried to the 
world in baptism, died unto sin, and rose to life in Chhist, 
"were washed in the laver of regeneration," anointed wiih 
oil, and olotlied with white garments, in token that they had 
renounced " the devil and all his works, the vain pomp and 
glory of the world, with all covetous desires of the same, 
and the sinful desires of the flesh ; that hereafter they should 
not be ashamed to confess the faith of Chhist crucified, and 
manfully to fight under his banner against sin, the world, 
and the devil ; and to continue CnniST's faithful soldier and 
servant unto ttieir life's end."f 

4. Wiiite garments were used as priestly vestments in the 
Christian Church, before the commencement of the third 
century. The Apostolic Constitutions make mention of the 
'■splendidam vestem;" that is, the bright, clear, or pure 
garments, so called from their white color, worn by the 
Priests when ministering at the altar. J Eusebius notices 
the "sacred gown and saeerdolal garments worn by the Bish- 
ops and Priests. "§ So also he speaks of the petalon,\\ which 
Professor Cruse renders " sacerdotal plate," but which seems 
rather to denote some kind of garment worn as a badge, and 
probably made of linen. Jerome, also, speaks of the -whUe 

* Rob. Archil. Griecie. v. c. 3, p. 410. Jahn, Bib. Arch. p. I. c. 13, 
ficct, a04. Univ. An. Hist. vol. 1. p. 4S0. 

t Tertullian, in his Ireslise on baptism, spitaks of the " unctiotie de 
pristina discipliiia," (c. T, p. S2n.) See alao Apos. Cons. ui. 1.5, 16, IT, 
aa, p. 368; Recog. Clem. iit. 67 ; Cyril Hieros. Cat. Myslag. 3; Chtja 
Orat. 6, sub finem ; Ep, ad Coloas. Dionys. 3; Aug. Serni. de illitii 
Neophy. ; and Serm. de Mya. Bap. Ambrose de Sacra, i. % 

t B. viii. IS, 4 Euaeb. x. 4. || B. v. 24. 
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garment worn by the Bishop and Priest at thi 
And Gregory Nazianzen alludes to the use of similar gar- 
inents.f Pontius, in his account of the martyrdom of St. 
Cyprian, prefixed to the works of that Bishop, calls " white 
linen an ensign of Episcopal honor ;":{: and Bede makes men- 
tion of Episcopal garments worn in his time. 

Celibacy.— The early Church, relying on the language 
of St. Paul to the Corinthians, (1 Cor. vii. 1-11,) very soon 
came to place a high estimate upon the practice of virginily. 
Thus Ignatius, A. D. 107, says : " If any one be able to re- 
inaln in chastity, to the honor of the Lord of all flesh, let 
him do so without boasting. If he boast he is undone. If 
he desire to be esteemed above his Bishop, he is corrupt. "§ 
So Justin Martyr, A. D. 150, writes : " Many, both men and 
women, of the age of sixty or seventy years, who have been 
disciples of Christ from their youth, continue in immaculate 
virginity. "[] Towards the close of the second century, the 
ardent but unstable Tertullian, though himself a married 
man, was loud in his praises of virginity, in which he was 
followed, to a considerable extent, by Cyprian, 

But virgins had not been formed into separate comn 
nities, even in the third century, as appears from Cypria 
Treatises. H And it was one ground of complaint with hi 
that they sought to attract attention by their dress,** attended 
marriage parties, ff public exhibitions, J J as other 
thereby endangering themselves, and becoming snares to 
others. Nor was the vow of virginity then considered per- 

" Adv. Pelag. i. 9, toin. 2d, p. SGS. The 4th Council of Carthagt 
A. D. 398, Canon 41, directed the Priest to wear the surplice at th 

t Oral. 31, lorn. 1, p. 504. 

t Op. Cyp. Pont. DLac. Vila. S. Gyp. p. 9, Ox. 1682. 

5 Ep. Pol. c. 5. II Apol. i, 0. 18. IT De Habitu Virginum 

••Cc. 5, 7. ft C. 10. n C. II 
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petual, for even Cyprian says of the virgins, "If they can 
not, or will not remain virgins, let them marry."* 

Nor was celibacy at this period required even in the cler- 
gy. Eusobius, A. D. 325, collected and published what lie 
could find relative to the marriage of the Apostles, and he 
tells U3, on the authority of Clement of Alexandria, that 
Peter and Paul were married, that Philip was married, had 
children, and gave his daughters in marriage. f This is also 
corroborated by Polycrates, Bishop of Ephcsus, A. D, 195, 
who adds, that two of the daughters of Philip were never 
married. :|: So he tells us that Domnus, the 16th Bishop 
of Antioch, was son of Demetrianus, the 14th Bishop of 
that city.§ Indeed, the evidence is abundant, that for ages 
after celibacy was recommended, it was not required. Even 
so late as 530, Felix IV., the 54th Bishop of Rome, was the 
son of a priest. II So Silverius, the 5Sth Bishop of Rome, 
536, was the son of Hormisdas, the 52d Bishop of Rome ; 
Theodore I., the 13d Bishop of Rome, 642, was the son of 
the Patriarch of Jerusalem ; and John XI,, 126th Bishop 
of Rome, 931, was son of Sergius III., 120th Bishop of 
Rome.lT 



CHAPTER XXIH. 

SUCCESSION OF BISHOPS. 

Havino seen that in every Church there was one Apostle, 
ir Apostolic Bishop, who alone possessed the power of ordi 
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DBtion, and having seen that this arrangenieni v 
to be permanent jt filloivs, necessanK that ihire ought to 
be an umnlernipted succession of such Bishops !t 11 mport 
ant, therefore for us to inquire whether t) ere is sufEt ent 
proof that f.uch a succession has been kept up , and if sn 
where it is to bt found and what is the eMd not of its e\ 
istencE This will require u& to dwfll a moment upon the 
early pract ces of the Church in this particular 

The firat Apostolical Canon, which is acknowledge! bj 
all histonana to describe the customs of the Churi,h in ibf 
East, in the second and third centuries * directs that a. 
Bishop should always be ordaned by two )t thiei, Bish ps f 
And it was ordained at the Conned of ^.iles 314 tl at at tl e 
ordination of a Bishop there should ni^ver be lo^s than three 
Bishops, and that seven shculd be present if they couH le 
procured And the Counc 1 of Nice the fiist general coun 
cil all the Bishops of the Roman eiipire having bfcn sii 1 
moned dcoreed A D 32'j that Ihe ordination of B shops 
should be done bv all the Bishops of the Province it tlit\ 
could be convened, but that no ordination shjull be pei 
formed bj less than three Bi hops This can n has f*cr 
since been regarded as tht law of the Chuich so that a con 
secralion or oidination of a Bishop by a less number than 
three Bishops thouijh it might be valil would be uncanoti 
cdl and irregular il not sohismalical 

It now we turn o\tr the pages ot the histor an «e si ill 
finJ the pracli(.e of the Phuich has bten in accordance w th 
these principles References to some f f the earl c&t rccoi U 
are given It was not customary in the Primitive Church 
to record the name of the consecratois of the 1 
the daj of their consecration but only the yeai 



• Mosh. B, I. Cent. II. Par. ii. c. a, and Dr. Mardock's 
i SS. Patr. ApOB. II. 437. 
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The Episcopate being regarded as one, of which each en- 
joyed a full possession,* it was considered immaterial from 
what source it was derived, if so be it could be traced baclt 
to one of the Apostles or Apostolic men.f Still, the conse- 
crating Bishop in any particular region, was, in ordinary 
cases, the metropolitan Bishop, J The names of the conse- 
orators, or the persons consecrating, were, however, some- 
times incidentally mentioned ; and, from these incidental 
notices, we gather the following names of consecratoi^. 

35. James ike Jusl, ordained by St. Peter, St. James, and 

St. John, first Bishop of Jerusalem. § 
54, EvoDius, ordained by St. Peter, first Bishop of Antioch.]] 
56. Titus, ordained by St. Paul, first Bishop of Crete. IT 
59. TiMoTHV, ordained by Si. Paul, first Bishop of Ephesus.** 
61. Ansianus, ordained by St. Mark, first Bishop of Alex- 
andria, in Egypt.jt 
63. LiNTJS, ordained by Si. Paul, first Bishop of Rome.:fJ 

68. Ignatius, ordained by St. Peter, second Bishop of An- 

tioch.§§ 

69. SiMEO.v, ordained by Peter and the other A[K>stles, sec- 

ond Bishop of Jerusalem. nil 



» Cjp. Unit. Eco. c. 4. 

t Ap09. Can. 27. Coun. 
Can. 19. 3 Aries, Can. 5, 6. 

4 Clem. Alex. Inst. vi. iu Eusob. Li. 1. 

II Euseb. iii. aa. Apoa. Cona. vii. 36. 

« Euseb. iii. 4. Apos. Cons. vji. 46. Cbrya. Horn. Til. 1. Theod. 
Arg. Til. 

«• Euseb. iii. 4. I.Lfe of Tim. in Phot. Bib. n. 9.54. Apcw. Cons. to. 
46. Chrys. Horn. 1 Tim. iii. 1, 5, 9. Theod. Com. I Tim. iii. 1. 

t+ Euaeb. il. 34. 

U Iren. Adv. Hier. iii. 3. Euseb, iii. 9. Apos.' Cona. vii. 46. 

^ Apos. Cons, vii. 46 |>ll Euseb. ill. 11 ; iv. 93. 

24 
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79. Cletus, ordainud by Linus, first Bishop of Rome, to be 



85. PoLYCARp, ordained by St. John, second Bishop of 

Smyma.t 
91. Clement, ordained by St. Peter, about A. D. 6i,i sue 

ceeded Anaoletus as Bishop of Rome, about A. D. 

90 § 

97 J d IbySJl dBhp fEph ]| 

98 L f hBhpfAl d d dbjl 

B I p 1 I lb CI h f 

100 E fhBhpfR d dbS 

CI b h 

107 H I d B h i f A h pp h be 

d 1 11 d by P ly p 1 

g f Ig tt 

109 P fif h B h p f 41 d I 1 f m m g 

llj d dbythBlpfh 

lb gj n 

121 T h B h p f Al d d d ly h 

B 1 p f h lb t, Ch 1 55 

132 E h B h p f Al d d d by 

i B i p f h gbb Ch h nil 

• EuBeb. iii. 13. 

t Iran. Adv. HtBr. iii, 3. Tert. De Pr»3. Her. 39. Euseb. iii. 36 ; iy. 
14. Niceph. Ecc. Hist. iii. 34. 

( Apos. Cons. vii. 46. Epiph. Hffir. xnvii. Bd. iii. 4. Tert. Prtes. 
Hfflr, 32, Chrys. Horn. John xxi. Clem. Ep, Cor. c. 54 ; and Le Clero's 

§ Euseb. iii. 15. || Apoe, Cona. vii. 46. 

^ SeT. Aeh. Ann. 98. " Eueeb. iii. 34. 

tt Ign. Ep. Pol. c. 7. Ads. Ep. Mar. 5, and Ush. n. Euseb. vl 36. 

U Sev. Ash. Ann. 109. Orient. Chron. 74. 

J$ Sev. Ash. Ann. ISl. Orient. Chron. 75. 

illl Sev. Asb. Ann. 139. Orient. Chron. 75. 
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152. Celabion, ninth Bishop of Alexandria, ordained by the 
neighboring Bishops * 

178. JuLiANUS, eleventh Bishop of the same place, conse- 
crated at a council called for that purpose. f 

187. Eltanus, second Archbishop of London, consecrated 
by Eleutherus, twelfth Bishop of Rome.f 

199. Diiis, thiity-firet Bishop of Jerusalem, consecrated by 
the neighboring Bishops, upon the abdication of 
Narcissus. § 

336. Fabian, nineteenth Bishop of Rome, ordained by a 
lai'ge number of Bishops, assembled in council for 
that purpose, II 

237. Alexander, Bishop of Cappadocia, translated to Jeru- 
sttlem, after (he restoraiion and death of Narcissus, 
and became the thirty-fourth Bishop of that city.l 

240. Gregory Thaunmturgus, ordained Bishop of Neo-Ces- 
area, by Phfedmius, Bishop of Amasea.** 

248. Cypbian, ordained Bishop of Carthage, "by a great 
number of Bishops. "|f 

250. Cornelius, twentieth Bishop of Rome, ordained by six- 
teen Bishops, of whom two were from Africa. J:): 

252. NovATiAN, surreptitiously oi-dained Bishop at Rome 
by three Italian Bishops, upon whom he had im- 

256. Felix and Sabinits, ordained at a council of Spanish 
Bishops, over the Dioceses of Leon and Astorga.JHJ 

» Sev. Ash. Ann. 152. t lb. Ann. 17B. 

X Reg. Lland. in Mona. Aug. III. 186. § Euseb. vL 10. 

II lb. vi. as. ir lb. Lv. 1. 
•• Dup. Ecc. Writ. Cent. Lii. p. 147. 
+t Cyp. Ep. Ad Corn. Dup, Ecc, Writ. Cent. iii. p. Ill 

1! Cyp. 55. Dup. Eco. Writ. Cent, iii, p. 113, Walsh, Lives of tha 
Popes, p, 35. 

44 Ep. Corn- in Euseb, y. 43. 11|| Cyp. Ep. 67. 
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2b7 \natolius Btsiiop of Laodii^ei, ordained by TiiPotec 

nus Bishif of C ^area -iid o her Bishops * 

269 DtMNis son of Dcmetrianus the fjurleenth B a} op of 

Aiilioch wa« ordained the sixteenth B ^hip f \n 

tioch, at a large covinc 1 of B ahips at which Paul 

of Samo-Jata was deposed j- 

To prevnnt schismatical ordi lations, and mistakes m re 

gard lo the succession Lonsecratiois were generally per 

formed at a Synod of Bish js of which two wpre held 

annually n the Pr mitive Chut h J Tht continuancp of this 

practice was enjo ned ly Cjprian A D 252 by a council 

of Fastcm Bishopi held it Anlnch S41 § and by the 

B shop^ of England at the Council of Htrefjrd 673 [| At 

these the Bishtp jf the principal city oi the oni, oldest n 

office called Patiiarch Metiupoli an r Primate presided, 

and was gtnerally the con'secraling B ship If The number 

of such Sec«i in the third and fourth centuries ment ooed by 

historians wer Tdu Rome Alp\aidiia and Ailioih for 

the r size and being civil Metmpoles aid Jeiusalem for iti 

antiquity and lionoi 

There ii h"iwe\er still another important question Al 
lowiig that there has been this care in regard to the succes 
son has the recoid of it been preserved' And is ll ere 
proof niH existing HOithy of ccnfidence sufficient to estab 
lish it ' On th s point there can be no loubt Thus Ire 
neeu the disciple of Polycaip who was the disciple (f St 
John as we have already seen assuics us that in his day 
\ D 175 thev could emmeratt thjse app mted Biahops 
by the Apostles and their successors ei n to his day IT 

• EusBb. vii. 32. t Euseb. vLi. 30. t Apoa. Can. 30, 

§ Ep. 67. Can. 19, 30. || Can. 7. 

IT Conn. Nice, Call. 6. Antioch, Csn. 9. Laod. Can. 13. 3 Aries, 
Can. 5, 6, etc. t A.lv. H^r. iii. c. 3. 
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And Tenullian, about 200, says, that all orthodox Churches 
in his day, "could show the series of their Bishops, so run- 
ning down from the beginning by sueecssions from the first 
Bishop, as lo be able to show that he was one of the Apos- 
tles, or Apostolic men."* And both writers appeal to this 
fact, as evidence ihat they were in possession of the truth. 
The great ecclesiastical historian of the Primitive Church, 
Ensebius Pamphilius, Bishop of Cesarea, gives the " succes- 
sions of the Apostles," as he found thetii recorded in the 
archives of the Churches. f We give the successions of the 
four Patriarchal Sees — of Rome, Alexandria, Jerusalem, and 
Antioch-— as given by Eusebius, who copied them from the 
records of the Church and authors extant in his time4 To 
these Churches it was common to appeal in controversies 
with the hereties.§ The list comes down to 305, when his 
history closes. 



1. Linus, 


Annianus, 


James, 


Evodius, 


2. Cletus, 


Avilius, 


Simeon, 


Ignatius, 


3. Clement, 


Cerdon, 


Justus, 


Heros, 


4. Evaristus, 


Primus, 


Zaccheus, 


Cornelius, 


5. Alexander, 


Justus, 


Tobias, 


Eros, 


6. SixtUB, 


Eumeniu. 


1, Benjamin, 


Theophilu 



" PrffiB, Adv. Hffir. c. 33. t Hist. B. iii. c. 3, 37. Int. B. viii. 

t Very many of these records, though now lost, were preserved in his 
day, in the library at Jeruaalem, founded by Alexander, Bishop of Chat 
city, ubaut A, D. 350, to which Eusebius had access, and from which 
he drew many of the materials for his history. {B. v 20. See also i. 1, 
Intd. ii. iii. 3, 4, 37.) And he tells us cspressly (hat he had drawn all 
the names of those who held places "in the first rank of the Apostolic 
succession," from " accounts delivered in the various comments on 
Aposlolical doctrine." (H. Iii. 37.) He had also the large library of 
Famphilius, in which were preserved all the ancient historians, &ora 
which to draw materials. (Euscb. vi. 32 ) 

S Iren. Adv. IIffir..iii. 3. Terl. De Prajsc. cc. 30-^6. 

24» 
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! BISHOI 


>S OF THE mV 


R PATRIARCHAL 


SEES. 




Bom. 


A.«.™.. 


JrBU8.LE«. 


Antiocb. 


7. 


Telesphofus 


, Marcus, 


John, 


Maximus, 


8. 


Hyginus, 


Celadion, 


Matthew, 


Serapion, 


9. 


Pius, 


Agrippinus, 


PliOip, 


Asclepiades, 


10. 


Anicetus, 


Julius, 


Seneca, 


Philetus, 


U. 


Soter, 


Demetrius, 


Justus, 


Zebinus, 


12. 


Eleutherus, 


Heraclas, 


Levi, 


Babylus, 


13. 


Victor, 


Dionysius, 


Ephrem, 


Fabius, 


14. 


Zephrynus, 


Maximua, 


Joseph, 


Demetrianus, 


15. 


Calixtus, 


Theonus, 


Judas, 


Paul, 


16. 


Urban, 


Peter, 


Marcus, 


Domnus; 


17. 


Pontianas, 


A. D. 302. 


Cas.siaiiU3, 


Timfeus, 


18. 


Anteros, 




Publiua, 


CyriHus, 


19. 


Fabian, 




Maximus, 


Tyrannus, 


20. 


Cornelius, 




Julian, 


A. D. 302. 


21. 


Lucius, 




Caius, 




22. 


Stephen, 




Symmachus, 




23. 


Sixtus, 




Caius, 




24. 


Dionysius, 




Julian, 




25. 


Felix, 




Maximus, 




26. 


Eutychianu! 


'. 


A 11 ton ins, 




27. 


Caius, 




Capito, 




28. 


Marcellinua, 




Valens, 




29. 


A. D. 296. 




Dolchianus, 




30. 






Narcissus, 




31. 






Dius, 




32. 






Germanio, 




33. 






Gordius, 
CNarcissus,] 




34. 






Alexander, 




35. 






Mazabanes, 




36. 






Hymensus, 




37. 






Zambdas, 




39. 






Hermon,-^A. 


. D. 300. 
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SUCCESSION 1 



i 1\ ENGLAND 



This brings us down withLn twenty ypart. of the great 
Council of Nice, and is sufficient to demonstrate, that both 
the succession and the record of it were carefully preservd, 
and that both were undoubled at the time of the Council of 
Nice, A. D. 325. The lists of these Bishops are also given 
by several other early writei-s, of different co 
render the facts indisputable." We shall ( 
next chapter, the nature of the Apostolic Succession, and the 
fact of its continuance to the present day. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 



ih, 



SUCCESSION OF 

We propose in this chapter to consider two points 
tiEcted with the ^ucces'^o] of B shops in the E glishChi 
which ate often coiif unded Biships are s-aid 
each other when they fjllow in the same See, 
Consequently the 'Juccession of B shops in a pailicuiar Dio- 
cese IS the list of Bishops m ho have governed that Diocese, 
and may be called a succession of Episfopal governors. 
But this IS a \en difftrent thing from the \postolic succes- 
sion on which all Episcopal powti deptnds The difference 
may be briefly e\plained thus Wh n one Bishop ordains 
another Pishop ht commits to the person ordained, the same 
Episcopal powers which he himself possessea Every Bish- 



" That (f Rone ib given b) Irenaus to the middle of the second 
century bj the Pontifical of Buchpnus to the third by Jerome, lo 
the fourth etc That of Alexa idrw by the ancient Oriental Chroni. 
cle preserved anioig the Byzanli e historiaia by Severus, Bishop of 
AshiDonia ; by Le Quien and Assemani, from Coptic MSS., etc. That 
of 4ntio:li, by Assemani, from Oiienfal writers and MSS., He. 
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284 DirrERENCE between episcopal governkent 

op, therefore, receives his authority to minister as a Bislinp 
in the Church of Christ, at the time of his ordination, or 
consecration ; and he receives it through him who ordained, 
or consecrated. Hence, if we wish to trace back the au- 
thority of the present Bishops, we must go, not in the line of 
Bishops occupying a particular See, but in the line of their 
consecrators. The one we call the Succession of Episcopal 
Governors j the other, the Apostolic Svccession. Our cnean- 
ing may be explained by an example. All the colonies 
were originally attached to the jurisdiclion of the Bishop of 
London, and hence each of the Dioceses in this country, 
where there was an Episcopal Church before the Revolution, 
would trace the succession of Episcopal Governors back to 
the Bishops of London. But the Apostolic succession is 
traced back through the Archbishops of Canterbury, the first 
Bishops of this countiy having been consecrated by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Or we may trace it through the 
Archbishops of York, as the Archbishop of York assisted at 
the cousecraticin of our first Bishops. 

But we may also trace our Apostolic succession back to 
tiie Church of Scotland ; for one lawful Bishop is sufficient 
to confer the Apostolic succession ;* and as there are at least 
three Bishops ordioai'ily engaged in 



• Doubts have been raised bj some Ttieologiatis. whether ordinations 
of BishopE, by one Bishop are valid ; but, an eeeina to U3, without suffi- 
cient reason. The; would be uncanonical, and tiierefore irregular, but 
stUl valid. So held Beveridge, Mason, Hallier, Paludauus, Sylvester, 
and others. {Pal. Church, P. vi. e. 5.) Others liave lieid the contrary 
opinion ; but this has been practised by the Romiali Bishops in Ireland, 
Scotland, aud America. Even Archbishop Carroll, the fountain of Ro- 
mish Orders in this country, was ordained by one Bishop only, and that 
ones mere titular Bishop. (Pal, Church, P. vi. o. 1!.) And Bishop Che- 
Terns was ordained by Archbishop Carroll atone. That tliese things oc 
curred in the Primitive Chnrch, and were held valid, see Bing. ii. 11. 5 
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Bishop, we may trace the Apost 1 h h y 

of the ordaining Bishops, Now B h p S b y 
secreted by Robert Kilgour, Arth P d J h fek 

Scottish Bishops, November 14, 784 i h w h 

received the Aposlolic succession h 

Samuel Seabury assisted in th n f Th m 

John Claggett, September 17, 179 

Thomas John Claggell assisted h f Ed 

ward Bass, May 7, 1797. 

Edward Bass assisted in the f Ab 1 

Jarvia, October 18, 1797. 

Abraham Jarvis assisted in the consecration of John Henry 
Hobart and Alexander Viets Griswold, May 29, 1811, 

John Henry Hobart and Alexander Viels Griswold assisted 
in the consecration of Thomas Church Brownell, October 37, 
1819. 

The Succession of Episcopal Governors in Connecticut, is, 
therefore, — 

Bishops of London, till 1784, 

Samuel Seabury, 1784—1796, 

Vacancy a year and a half. 

Abraham Jarvis, 1797—1813. 

Vacancy six and a half years, 

Thomas Church Brownell, 1819— — 

During a part of the six and a half years' vacancy, this 
Diocese was under the provisional supervision of Bishop Ho- 
bart, of New York. 

The Apostolic Sticcession is, — 

1. Samuel Seabury. 4. Abraham Jarvis. 

2. Thomas John Claggett. 5. John Henry Hobart, 

3. Edward Bass. 6, Thomas Church Brownell. 
There are now (1842) in the United Slates, twenty Bishops 

of the Episcopal Church. They trace their sucee^ion to the 
Archbishops of Canterbury and York, as follows: — 
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To BISHOP WHITE, 

Who was consecrated by the Archbishops of Canterburj 
and York, Feb. 4, 1797— 

Rt. Uov. Alexander Viets Griswold, of Massachusetts, 
May 29, I8II. 

Rl, Rev. Philander Chase, Illinois, Feb. 11, 1819. 

Rt. Rev. Thomas Church Brownell, Connecticut, Oct. 29, 
1819. 

Rt. Rev. Henry Usiick Onderdonk, Pennsylvania, Oct. 25, 
1827. 

Rt. Rev. William Meade, Virginia, Aug. 19, 1829. 

Rt. Rev. Benjamin Tredwell Onderdonk, New York, Nov. 
36, 1830. 

Rt. Rev. Levi Siliiman Ives, North Carolina, Sept. 22, 
1831. 

Rt. Rev. John Henry Hopkins, Vermont, Oct. 31, 1832. 

Rt. Rev. Benjamin Bosworth Smith, Kentucky, Oct. 31, 
1832. 

Rl. Rev. Charles Petit Mcllvaine, Ohio, Oct. 31, 1832. 

Rt. Rev. George Washington Doane, New Jersey, Oct. 
31, 1832. 

Rt. Rev. James Hervey Otey, Tennessee, Jan. 14, 1684. 

Rt. Rev. Jackson Kemper, Missouri, Sept. 25, 1835. 

To BISHOP GRISWOLD, 
Who stands in the preceding list — 
Rt. Rev. William Heathcote Delancey, Western New York, 
May 9, 1839. 

Rt. Rev. Christopher Edwards Gadsden, South Carolina, 
June 21, 1840. 

Rl. Rev. William Rollinson Whitlingham, Maryland, Sept. 
17, 1840. 

Rt. Rev. Alfred Lee, Delaware, Oct. 12, 1841. 
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To BISHOP H. U. ONDERDONK, 

Who also stands in the same list — 

Rt Rev. Samuel Allen McCoskry, Michigan, July 7, 1836. 

To BISHOP MEADE, 

Who also stands in the same list — 

Rt. Rev. Leonidas Polk, Arkansas, Dec. 9, 1838. 

Rt. Rev. Stephen Elliott, Georgia, Feb. 28, 1841. 

Now as we have shown before, how Bishop Griswold traces 

nis succession to Scotland, it follows, that all those whom he 

has consecrated, or has assisted in coneec rating, can trace 

their succession to Scotland also. Those who trace it in this 

Bp. Brownell, Bp. Meade, Bp. Hopkins, 

" McIIvaine, " Delancey, " Gadsden. 

" Whittingham, " Lee, 

We have also seen how Bishop Hobart traced his succes- 
sion to Scotland. Those who trace it through him, are, — 

Bishop Chase, Bishop H. U. Onderdonk. 

Those who trace it through Bishop Hobart and Bishop H. 
tJ. Onderdonk, are,— 

Bp. B. T. Onderdonk, Bp. Smith, Bp. Kemper, 
" Ives, " Oley, " McCoskry. 

The othpi Bishops trace their succ^'ssion to Scotland, thus : . 

Bishop Doane, ihrouf^h Bishops B T Onderdonk, H. U. 
Onderdonk Hobait, and then as before 

Bi'^hop Polk and Elliott, through Bishops Smith, H. U. 
Onderdonk and then as bi'fore 

Again, the Archbishops of Canterbury and York were 
assisted in the consecration of Bishops White and Provoost, 
by the Bishops of Peterborough, and of Bath and Wells. 
Consequently, if either of these four Bishops had received a 
valid consecration, the consecration of Bishops White and 
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Provoost must also be valid. And as every Bishop now 
living, or that ever has lived in this country, can trace his 
succession to all these Bishops, all may trace tlieir aucees- 
aion through which line they please. 

Again; the Archhishop of Canterbury was assisted in the 
I of Bishop Madison, hy the Bishops of London 
And since all the Bishops now living, or 
that ever have lived in this country, can trace their succes- 
sion, through Bishop Madison, to either of these Bishops, it 
follows, that if either of these 1 ad r ceived a valid consecra- 
tion, our Bishops have been validly Lonaecraled We see, 
therefore, that if either th Archbishops of Canterbury or 
York, or the Bishops of London or of Bath and Wells, or of 
Peterborough, or of Rochester or oi Ross at d Murray, or of 
Aberdeen, had had a valid consecration our Bishops have all 
been validly consecrated, and the succession has been pre- 
served unbroken. 

We have detailed these facts more at large than we should 
have done, had we not desgned to have uaed them to illus- 
trate an important point in this inquiry which seems not to 
be well understood. We know that from the second century 
to the present time, at least threi, Bishojs have bpen required 
in the consecration of anotler Biahop when tlcy could he 
procured. Now, if it should eier hippen that either one, 
or even two, of the three ordaining Biihops si ould prove not 
to be lawful Bishops, the one r maining lawful Bishop would 
be sufficient to transmh the Ep 'jcopal authoiity We see, 
therefore, if Bishops White Provoost and Madison who were 
consecrated by the Archbishop of Canterturj had never been 
consecrated at all, but had assumed to themselves the Epis- 
copal office, without any authority, still all the Bishops in our 
Church would now be lawful Bishops, as all can trace their 
I to Bishop Scabury. And yet Bishop Scabury 
1 the consecration of but a single Bishop ! 
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And what may seem more singular still, is, that there never 
has been a Bishop consecrated in (he Episcopal Church in 
this country, that could not trace his succession to Bishop 
Seahury. This will enable the reader to see that the evi- 
dence in favor of the Apostolic succession, is of that high de- 
gree of probability, not to say certainty, that the supposition 
of a break in it is one of the most improbable ideas that could 
ever enter one's head, and that it is next to impossible that it 
should ever occur. It will be seen from this, also, that there 
may have been ever so many vacancies in the line of Epis- 
copal Governors, without affecting in the least the Apostolic 
succession. A particular See may often have been vacant, 
and remained vacant for a great number of years. During 
this interval, all acts peculiarly pertaining to the Apostolic 
office, must be performed by the Bishop of some other See. 
This is so obvious to one at all acquainted with the subject, 
that it would seem minecessary to mention it, if such vacan- 
cies had not been spoken of by the opponents of Episcopacy, 
as breaking the line of succession. But men, wise in other 
matters, arc not aware of the fallacy, because ihey confound 
Episcopal government with Apostolic succession. We shall 
give the English succession in several different ways. 

I. SUCCESSION FROM EPHESUS. 

The Archbishops of Canterbury, through whom the suc- 
cession of the English Bishops is usually traced, received 
their succession, not, as is often said, from Rome, but from 
Aries, Augustine, the first Saxon Bishop, as well as the first 
Archbishop of Canterbury, having been consecrated at Aries, 
by Virgilius, the twenty-fourth Archbishop of Aries, JBthe- 
rius, the thirty-first Bishop of Lyons, and probably other 
Bishops of that pi-ovince.* The reason why Augustine was 

■■ Bede, Hist. i. 37. Gallia Cliristii.nB, vol. I., pp. 519-540. Vol 
IV. pp, 4-!!'. Dupiii, Hist. Fee. Wrilr. vol, V. p. 90. 
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consecrated at Aries, was, that from the time of the Emperor 
Honorius, Aries, which received its Episcopate from Lyons 
and Vienne, had been the metropolitan city of Gaul.* At a 
still earlier period, as appears from the ancient Notitia, it be- 
longed to the Arch-Diocese of Vienne, f while at a still earlier 
period the whole province was reckoned as the Arch-Diocese 
of Lyons,:}: a name it still retains. Aries and Lyons, there- 
fore, derived its Episcopate from the same source, and the 
succession of Bishops has continued in the same line, as the 
Bishop of one city was the consecrating Bishop, at the ordi- 
nation of a Bishop for the other. Hence it is proper to give 
both lines, and, providentially, the Bishops of both cities as- 
sisted in the consecration of Augustine. 

The source from whence the Gallic Churches derived their 
Episcopate and ecclesiastical rites, has been somewhat dis- 
puted, but without sufficient reason. The ancients them- 
selves traced it back to St. John.§ Potbinus, the first 
Bishop of Lyons, was a Greek, || and died at the advanced 
age of ninety, A. D, 176.11 Pothinus, therefore, was four- 
teen years old when Si. John died, and eighty years when 
Polycarp died.*"* Irenasus, the successor of Pothinus, was 
also a Greek, and was the disciple of Polycarp,ft Polycarp 
himself having been ordained Bishop of Smyrna, by Si. John.^iJ 
And the associates with IrenEeus, in the ministerial office, were 
also Greeks.55 So, too, when the Churches of Gaul were suf- 
fering violent persecution, they wrote a circular epistle to the 
Asiatic Churches, which was addressed: "The servants of 



- Gull. Chris. I. a. Bede, i. 27. 


f Gall. Chr 


t Euseb. V. cc. 1,93. 




5 Gallia ChriBL 1. 5-19. Spel. Coun. I 


176. Bd. V. 95, 


II Greg. Tour. i. afi, 29. 


ir Euseb. V 


•» Ep. Church, Smyr. Mart. Pol, 




tt Iren. Adv. Her. iii. 3, Ep, Fior. Eu 


eb. V. 93, 24. 


11 Ircn. Adv. Hffir. iii, 3, 


§4 Ruin. Acta. H 
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Christ dwelling at Lyons and Vienns, in Gaul, to the breth- 
ren in Asia and Phrygia."* Now Ephesus was the residence 
of St. John, after his return from Patmos until his death,j- 
ihough he went from city to city constituting Churches, and 
ordaining Bishops.^ After his death Polycarp exercised a 
kind of supervision over the vacant Churches, as we read 
was the case in Philippi,^ Antioch,|] and probahly else- 
where. IT So also, the Churches of Gaul, as we have already 
seen, received their ecclesiastical rites, and even the techni- 
cal phraseology of their ecclesiastical customs, from Asia. 
An ancient Irish historian of the sixth or seventh century, 
says, that "the Galilean course (i. e. Liturgy) was first 
chanted by St. John, the Evangelist, then by the blessed 
Polycarp, the disciple of St. John, then by Irenseus, Bishop 
of Lyons, in Guul."** In the famous controversy between 
Wilfrid, Archbishop of York, and Coleman, Bishop of Dur- 
ham, on the subject of keeping Easter, the latter appealed lo 
the universally received opinion, that Ihcy derived their ec- 
clesiastical usages from St. John,j--|- in which the Church of 
Gaul differed from Rome, even in the second century,:f J but 
corresponded with that of the Asiatic Churches. §§ That the 
Galilean Liturgy was derived from the Ephesian, or that of 
St. John, has been satisfactorily shown. l||| So also much of 
their ecclesiastical language was copied from the Greek, as 
we have already seen was the case in regard to the word 
Chtrch,^^ which was never used at Rome, the Latins having 

• Eiiseb. v. 1. t Ep. Poljer. Bp, Ephesus, Euaeb, iii. 23, T. 24. 

I Clem. Alex. Quis. Dios. Salv.7 Euseb, iii. 23. 

i Ep Pol. Phil, CO. 3. 13. || Igii. Ep. Pol. ce. 7, 8. 

' Ante, p. 226. "• Spel. Coan. i. 176. 

tt Bd. iii. 35 It EusEb, V. 23. 

ii Euseb, v. 23, 34. 

|[|| Pal. OrLg. Liturgy, i, pp. 143-lRB, and Ante, pp. 110, 119. 

irir Ante, p. lie. 
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adopted the word Ecclesia. All those Churches, therefore, 
which adopted the word Church, from the Greek Ciiriacon, 
could not have derived the rites of their Church from a peo- 
ple that never used Ihc word. We also know that the old 
Gothic version of the Bible, was made by a. Gothic Bishop, 
Ulfilas, from the Greek,* and from a manuscript of Eastern 
origin. -j- These facts leave no doubt that the Gallic Churches 
received their Episcopate, along with their ecclesiastical cus- 
toms and usuages, from Asia, in accordance with the testi- 
mony of ancient historians. 

Here we arc not able to consult the original records, as 
they have been kept in a different country, and are at pre- 
sent imperfect, many of the early ones having been destroyed 
when the South of Europe was overrun by the Northern bar- 
barians- Since the fourth century, however, we are able to 
give the dates of the several successions, and enough has 
been preserved to give us the order of the succession up to 
the most primitive times. We copy from the great work of 
the Benediclines, entitled Gallia Christiana, in eleven folio 
volumes, and which was above forty-five years going through 
the press. The year standing against the names, is either 
the lime of accession, or the period that individual is known 
from history to have flourished. 



St. JOHN. 




1, PoLVCARP, Bp. of Smyrna. 




BMopa of Ly<im.t 




3, (1,) Pothinus, 177, 




3, (2,) Irenasus, 177—202, 




4, (3,) Zacharias, 


Biihapa <if JMn.% 


5, (4,) Elias, 


(1,) Trophimua, 




{2,} Regulus, 


• Hug. Inld. N. T, Par. i. § 139. 


+ lb. i 140. 


* Gall. Cl,ris, vol. 1. pp. .'iin-S-lO. 


§ Gall. Chris, vol, IV. pp- 3^0. 
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s 


likps of Lytms. 


BM^, of Aria. 


7 


(6. 


Verus, 


(3,) Martin I., 254, 


8 


p. 


Jalius, 


(4,) Victor, 266, 


9. 


(8,) 


Ptolomy, 


(5,) Marinus, 313, 


10, 


(9, 


Vocius, 


(6,) Martin 11. 


11. 


(I".) 


Maxim us. 


(7,) Valentine, 346, 


12, 


(11,) 


Tetrad us, 


(8,) Saturnius, 353, 


13, 


(12,) 


Verissimus, 


(9,) Artemius, 


14, 


(13,) 


Justus, 374, 


(10,) Concerdius, 374, 


15, 


(14,) 


Albitius, 


(11,) Heros, 


16, 


(1.5, 


Martin, 


(13,) Patrocius, 412, 


17, 


(16.) 


Antloclms, 


(13,) Honnratus, 426, 


18, 


(",) 


Elpidius, 


(14,) Hilary, 433, 


19, 


(18,) 


Siearius, 


(15,) RavFnus, 449, 


20, 


(1»,) 


Euchorius I„ 427, 


(16,) Atjgu^talis, 455, 


21, 


(20,) 


Paliens, 451, 


(17,) Loontius, 462, 


22, 


(21,) 


Liipicinus, 


(18,) jEoniiis, 492, 


23, 


(22,) 


Rustieus, 494, 


(19,) CiBserius, 506, 


24, 


(23,) 


Stephanus, 499, 


(20,) Ananius, 548, 


26, 


(24,) 


Viventiolus, 515, 


(21,) Aurelian, 546, 


26, 


(2."^,) 


Eucheriua 11., 524, 


(22,) Sapaiidus, 557, 


27, 


(26,) 


Lupus, 539, 


(23,) Licerius, 586, 


28, 


(27,) 


Licontius, 542, 


(24,) ViRGiLius, 588. 


29, 


(28, 


Sacerdos, 549, 




30, 


(29,) 


Nicetus, 553, 




31, 


(80, 


PriscuS, 573, 




32, 


(31,) 


^THEEurs, 589. 





Arc HE [SHOPS or Cantehbuby. 
The principal authorities for the succession of the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury, to the time of the Reformation, are 
the following ; — 
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596 — 737. Bede's Ecc/es His/ori/ of the English Nation, to 
Ike year 737. The authoritus on which thia 
author relied, w ere the Rcords if the Church 
of Canlerburg, and the hi-tori''s of earlitr wn 
ters, espeeiallj, as it regards the Proy nee of 
Canterbury, of Albinus a pupil ot Abp Theo 
dore, who wrote about A. D. 670* 
596-1152. The Saxon Chronicle, which is a colleclion of 
Annals, written by various authors, viz. : — 
596-891. By Phlegniund, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
in the time of AlJred the Great, who wrote 
up, or caused to be written, the Arniah to 
his own limes, and arc quoted under the 
title of Archbishop Ph7egmvttd's Anna!s.'\ 
891-959. By Dunstan, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
who continued the Annals to his time, 
quoted by the name of Archbishop Dun- 
sian's Annals.^ 
959-1038. By Elfric, Archbishop of Canterbury, who 
continued the Amials to his time, quoted 
by the name of Archbishop Elfric's An- 
nals.^ 
1038-10.52. By Archbishop Stigand, who continued the 
Annals to his time, quoted by the name of 
Archbishop Sligand's Annals.\\ 
1052-1087. By Wulslan, a monk 6f. Peterborough, 
who wrote a contiauation of the Annals, 

* Ess. Dedic. to King Ceowulph, 

t Pref. lugraliam's Sax. Chroii. I lb. 

$ Die, Sbj- Chroii. pp. 50-13G, 271-291. The account given of El- 
liic by tbe Romish historians, cannot be relied upon. Hia writinga were 
Strongly opposed to trans ubstantiatidn, and there seems to have beea ft 
design to destroy hi? authority. 

U Dig. Sax. Cht. pp. 419-436. 
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A.D. 

quoted by the name of Withtan's An- 
nals.'' 
1087-1121. By Nicholas, a prior of Worcester, who 
wrote a continuation of the Annals to his 
time, quoted by tlie name of Nicholas' An- 

1121-1132. By Remaldus, a monk of Peterborough, 
who wrote a continuation of the Annals, 
which are quoted by the name of Remal- 
dus' Continuation of the Saxon Chronicle.^ 
664-1051. Idgulfii's History of the Monastery of Croyland. 
596-1114, William, a monk of Malmsbury, in two works, 
entitled ; The Acts of tlie Kings of England, and 
The Ads of English Pontiffs. 
596-I13S. Henky, Archdeacon of Huntingdon, History of 

England, in eight hoolcs. 
596-1203. Roger, of Hoveden, Annals, in duo parts. 
1067-1259. Matthew Pakis, a monlt of St. Albans, History 

of England. 
1260^1272. William Rishancer, a monk of St. Albans, 

continuation of the same. 
1278-1361. Various authors, who wrote at or near the time. 
1361-1503. The original Registers of the Archbishops in 

part, and eotemporary authors in part. 

1503-1790 Registers of the Archbiiho'ps The^e have been 

cjntmued down but as the American succes 

«ion bigins at that date, t was not deemed ex 

ppdient fo enlarge the lisl 

From thi account it will be ^een that »e relj entirely 

upon what may be conijidered cotemporaneou^i authorities, 

and that these have been preserved to us in so many 

• Dis. Sai. Chron. pp. 395-359. + lb. pp. 79-135, 363-397. 
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ways, and by such widely different means, that there is, hu- 
manly speaking, no possibility of mistake, ll will also be 
seen, that it is an easy matter to trace the consecrations of 
the conseci-ators, through nearly the whole line of Arch- 
bishops. 

The Canons of the Church of England, from the earliest 
ages to the present time, have required three Bislwps to be 
present at the consecration of another Bishop ; and the con- 
secrator was to be the Metropolitan of the Province, or some 
Bishop designated by him, or, in case of a vacancy, desig- 
nated by the King. Consequently, when consecrations have 
been made by the Archbishop of Canterbury, it has not been 
generally customary to name him ; whereas, when others 
have been the consecrators, they have generally been men- 
tioned. A single instance, out of many, will serve as an 
example. Thus Hovedon, speaking of the consecrations of 
Wakelln of Winchesler, and SUgand of Sussex, saya : " The 
Archbishop of Canterbury having been deposed, and the 
Archbishop of York being dead, they were consecrated by 
Armenfrid, Bishop of Seduni," &c. 

33, (1,) AuGUSTiNE, consecrated by Virgilius, twenty-fourth 
596. Bishop of Aries, assisted by ^thcrius, thirty-first 

Bishop of Lyons, A. D. 596 ; died May 26, 
605.* 

34, (2,) Lawrence, consecrated by Augustine to be his suc- 
605. cesser, Mellitus and Justus being the assisting Bish- 
ops; died Feb. 2, 619.^ 

S5, (3,) Mellitus, consecrated Bishop of London by Augus- 

■ Bd. i. 27, as. Hen. Hunt. iii. 184. Wend. i. 45. Gall. Chris, i 
540; iv. 35. Malma. L. 111. 

t Bd. ii. 4. Ann. Pbleg. 36. Hen, Hunt. iii. 187. Wend, i. 109. 
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619. tine, 604 ; translated to Canterbury, Feb. 619 ; died 
April 25, 624.* 

36, (4,) Justus, consecrated Bishop of Rochester by Augus- 
624. tine, 604 ; translated to Canterbury, April, 624 j 

died Nov. 10, 633.t 

37, (5,) HonoKius, consecrated by Paulinus, Archbishop of 
634. York, 634, (Paulinus having been consecrated by 

Justus, July 21, 625 ;t) died Sept. 30, 653. § 
Vacancy eighteen months. || 

38, (6,) Adeodatus, or Deusdedit, consecrated by Ithamar, 
654. Bishop of Rochester, March 26, 654, (Ithamar hav- 
ing been consecrated by Honorius, 644 ;ir) died 
July 14, 664.** 

Vacancy three years, eight months, and fifteen days, 
— during which time Wilfrid of York exercised a 
provisional oversight. If 

39, (7,) Theodore, of Tarsus, in Cilicia, consecrated by 
668. Vitalian, seventy-sixth Bishop of Rome, March 26, 

668 ; died Sept. 16, 6904i 

40, (8,) BiRTHWALD, elected July 1,692; consecrated June 
693. 29, 693, by Godwin, forty-second Bishop of Lyons, 

then Metropolitan of Gaul ; died January 8, 731. §§ 

-Bd. ii. 3, 7. Ann. Fhleg- 94, Se. Hen. Hunt iii. 187 Wend. i. 
190. Mnlma. i. 111. 
t Bd. iii. 8. Ann. Phleg. 24. Hen. Hunt. iii. 187. Wend i. 104, 

t Bd. ii. 3, 8. Paulinus died Oel. 10, 644. Bd. iii, 14. 

§ Bd, ii. 9. Aim. Phleg, 27, 28, Hen. Hunt, iii. 169. Wend. i. U9. 
MnlmB. i. 111, ]] God, Pries, Aug, 40. If Bd, iii. 14. 

" Bd. iii, 20. Ann. Pldeg, 33. Malma. i. HI, 132. Wend. i. 149. 

tt Bd. iii. 28; iv. 2; v. 19. 

M Bd. iy. I ; V, e. Ann. Piileg. 40. Malma. i. 111. Wend. i. 160. 

ii Bd. T, 8. Ann. Plileg, 47. Malma. i. 112, Wend. i. 185-188 
Some MSS. read WaUmium. (Wules,) instead of GnUiarem. (Goui,) 
but the latter, we think, ia the true reading. See Gall. Chris, iv. 50. 
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41, (9,) Tatwinb, consecrated June 10, 731, by Daniel, 
731. Bishop of Winclioster; Ingatild, Bishop of Lon- 
don ; Aldwin, Bishop of Lichfield aad Coventry ; 
and Aldwulf, Bishop of Rochester — all of whom 
had been consecrated by Birthwald and his suffra- 
gans; died January 31, 734.* 

42, (10,) NoTHELM, consecrated, 735, by the Bishops of the 
735. Province of Canterbury— then being Aldwulf of 

Rochester, Ingauld of London, Aldwin of Lich- 
field, and Daniel of Winchester, who had been 
consecrated by Birthwald and his suffragans ; and 
Sigifrid of Seolsy, (Chichester,) and Alwich of 
Sidnacester, (Lincoln,) who had been consecrated 
by Tatwin and his suffragans. f 

43, (11,) CuTHBBRT, consecrated by Nothelm and his suffra- 
749. gans, Bishop of Hereford, 736 ; translated to Can- 
terbury, 742 ; died 760.$ 

44, (12,) Bbegwin, consecrated on the feast of St. Michael's, 
760. Sept. 29, 760, by ihe Bishops of the Province of 

Canterbury-— then being Aldwulf of Sidnacester, 
(Lincoln,) Hemel of Lichfield, Tidfrid of Dun- 
wich, (Norwich,) Totta of Dorchester, (Lincoln,) 
and Wercbert of Leicester ; he died 762. § 

45, (13,) Lambert, or, as other manuscripts read, Jambert, 
763. or Anbriht, consecrated by Pant, ninety-fourth 

Bishop of Rome, 763 ; died 790.(1 



• Bd. V. 18, 93. 


Ann. Phleg. 50-53. Malms, i. 112, 132; ii. 


136. 


Hen. Hunt. iv. 194. 


Wend, i- 219. Hov. i. 230. Ingulph. 485. 




f Bd. V. 23. Anr 


1. Plileg. 54. Hen. Hunt, iv. 198. Malma. i, 


,112. 


Hot, i. 230. Wend 


. i. 225. 




t Ann. Phleg. 55. 


M»lma.i.ll2. Hen. Hunt, iv, 196. Hov. i. 


.936. 


IVend. i. 227. 






J Ann. Phleg. 59. 


Malms, i. 113. Hov. 1.231. Wend, i. 936. 




(i Ann. Fhleg. fiO. 


Malms, i. 1 13. Hov. i. 931, Wend, i, 336. 
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46, (14,) .Etheleed I., consecrated by Lambert and Ms 
793. suffragans, Bisliop of Winchester, 790 ; translated 

to Canterbury, July 21, 793 ; died 803.* 

47, (15,) WuLFRED, consecrated by Leo IIL, ninety-seventh 
803. Bishnp of Rome, 803; died 830. f 

48, (16,) Theooild, or Feogtld, elected May 7 ; consecrated 
830. Juno 9; 830, by the Bishops of the Province of Can- 
terbury — then being Osmund of London, Herewin 
of Lichfield, Cedd of Hereford, Adelstan of Schire- 
boume, (Salisbury,) Humbert of Elmham, (Nor- 
wich,) Godwin of Rochester; all of whom had 
been consecrated by Wulfred and his suffragans. 
He died Aug. 30. 830.:{: 

49, (17,) Ceolnoth, consecrated by the same Bishops, Sept. 
830. 830; died 870.^ 

50, (18,) ^THELRED IL, cousecratcd by Ceolnoth and hi& 
871. suffragans, Bishop of Winch esler, 862; translated 

to Canterbury, 871 ; died June 30, 889.|| 

T)!, (19,) Phlegmund, "chosen of God, and by all his holy 

891. people, Archbishop of Canterbury," consecralod 

by Forraosus, Bisliop of Oporto, one hundred and 

twelfth Bishop of Rome, 891 ; died 933.11 

52, (20,) Athelm, or Adelm, consecrated by Phlegmund 

• Ann. Phleg. 65. Malms, i. 113. Hen. Hunt. iy. 197. Ingulph. 
486. Wend. i. 236. 

t Ann. Phleg. 69. Malms, i. 113. Hov. i. 236. Ingulph. 486 
Wend. i. 951. 

t Ann. Phleg. 12. 

6 Ann. Phleg. 73. Malma. i. 113. Hen. Hunt iv, 198, Hov. i. 198 
Ingulph, 488-492. Wend. i. 277. 

II Ann. Phleg. Si>. Malms, i. 113 ; li. 137. Wend, i, 312, Hoy. i 
239. Erroneously printed, 233, In Ed, 1594, 

Tf Ann, Phleg, 90. Malms, i. Il3. He» Hunt. v. 201. Hov. i. 341. 
Wend, i, 354, 
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915. and his suffragans, Bishop of Wells, 905; six 

other Bishops heing consecrated at the same time, 
— Frithstan," to Winchester; Adelstan, to Wilton, 
(Salisbury ;) Werstan, to Shoibourne, (Salisbury ;) 
Edulf, to Devon, (Exeter;) Bemegus, to Seolsy, 
(Cliichcsler ;) Kenulf, to Dorchester, (Lincoln..) 
Ho died 924.* 

53, (21,) WuLFELM, consecrated by Athelm and his suifra- 
934. gans, Bishop of Wells, 915; translated to Canter- 
bury, 9-34 ; died 934.| 

54, (22,) Odo Seveetjs, consecrated by Athelm and his suf- 
941. fragans, Bishop of Wilton, 980 ; translated to Can- 
terbury, 934; died July 4, 9584 

55, (23,) DuBSTAn, consecrated by Odo and his suffragans, 
959. Bishop of Worcester, 957 ; translated to London, 

95S, and thence to Canterbury, 959; died May 
19,9884 

56, (24,) jGthalgar, consecrated by Dunstan and his suffra- 
989. gans, Bishop of Seolsy, (Chichester,) May 6, 980 ; 

translated to Canterbury, 988 ; died 989.j| 

57, (25,) SiRicus, consecrated by Dunstan and his suffra- 
989. gans, Bishop of Wiltshire, 986 ; translated to Can- 
terbury, 989; died Oct. 28, 995.11 

* Malms. 1. 113; ii- 144. De Geat, Reg. ii. 2S. Hov. i. 243. In- 
gulph. 494. Wend, i. 373. 

t Ann. Dunst, 114. Malms, i. 113; ii. 144. Wend. i. 380. 
Malnia. i. 114 ; ii. 141. Hov. i. 149. Ingulph. 499. Wend. i. 383, 
391. 

4 Ann. Dunst. 114. MalmB. i. 114 ; ii. 141. Hot i 244. Ingiilph. 
501, 502. Wend. i. 408, 435. 

]] DiB. Sax. Chr. 371. Malms, i. 115; ii. 146. Hen. Hunt. v. 205. 
Hov. i. 245. Wend. i. 436. 

ir Ann. Elf. 271. Malms, i. 115 ; ii. 143. Hen. Hunt. v. 305 Hov. 
i. 345. Wend. i. 436 
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58, (26,) Alueigus, or Alfric, consecrated by Siricus and 
996. his siifFragaiis, Bishop of Wiltshire, 990 ; trans- 
lated to Canterbury, 996 ; died 1005.* 

59, (37,) Elphege, consecrated by Dunstaii, Bishop of Win- 
1005. Chester, Nov. 14, 9S3 ; translated to Canterbury, 

1005; murdered April 19, lOlS.f 

60, (98,) Living, or Leoning Elskan, consecrated by Alfric 
1013. and his suffragans. Bishop of Wells, about 1001; 

translated to Canterbury, 1013; died 1020.f 

61, (29,) Agelnoth, or ^tbelnot, consecrated Nov. 13, 
1020. 1020, by Wiilslan, Archbishop of York, assisted 

by the Bishops of the Province of Canterbury — 
then being Etlielric of Chichester, Alfsius of Win. 
Chester, Birthwold of Salisbury, Etheric of Lich- 
field, all consecrated by the Archbishops of Can- 
terbury ; and several others, the precise date of 
whose consecration is not known. He died Oct. 
30, 1038.§ 

62, (30,) Elfric, or, as it is usually written, Edsin, Edsiu.s, 
1038. and Elsin, consecrated by Living and his suffra- 
gans, Bishop of Winchester, 1015 ; translated to 
Canterbury, 1038; died Oct. 28, 1050.|| 

63, (31,) RoBBHT Gemeticensis, or Robert Norman, conse 
1050. crated by Elfric and his suffragans. Bishop of Lon- 

• Ann. Elf. 973. Malms, i. 115; \i. 149. Hen. Hunt. v. 305. Hot 
i. 246. Wend. i. 436. 

t Ann. Elf. 277. Malms.i.115. Hen. Hunt. vi. 207, Hov. i. 34G, 
247. Wend. i. 437, 440. 

J Ann. Elf. 284. Malms. L 110 ; ii. 144. Hen. Hunt, vi 207. Hot. 
i. 348. Wend. i. 463. 

4 Ann. Elf. 421. Ann. Stig. 450. Malms, i. 116. Hen, Hunt. vi. 
208. Hot. i. 205. Ingulph. 508. W„nd. i. 4G3, 

II Ann. Stig. 433. Malms, i. lie ; ii. 140. He». Hmit. vi. 209. Hot. 
L 251. Wend, i. 476. 

26 
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don, 1044; translated to Canterbury, 1050; ex- 
pelled from his See, 1052.* 
64, (32,) Stigand, consecrated by Elfi'ic and his suffragans, 
ij 1052. Bishqp of Helmsham, 1040 ; translated to Win- 

I Chester, 1045, and to Canterbury, 1052, Robert 

I being still living; suspended, 1062; deposed 

I 1070.f 

I . 65, (33,) Lahfranc, consecrated August 29, 1070, by Wil- 

I " 1070. Ham of London, SiwarJ of Rochester, Wakelin of 

': Winchester, Herfast of Norwich, Walter of Here- 

; ford, Giso of Bath and Wells, Herman of Salis- 

I bury, and Stigand of Chichester ; those absent con- 

eecrating by their legates. Of these, William had 
! been conseci-ated by Robert and his suffragans ; 

]; Wakelin and Sligand, by Armcnfrid, Bishop of Se- 

ll duni, in Gaul, assisted by the Bishops of the Pro- 

il- vinee of Canterbury ; Waller and Giso, by Nicho- 

jj las 11., Bishop of Florence, and 153d Bishop of 

I Rome; Herman, by Si ward, assistant to Elfric and 

I], consecrated by him ; Siward, by Stigand, and Her- 

1 fast, by some of the Bishops of the Province of 

j Canterbury, after the suspension of Stigand. He 

|; ' died May 28, 1089.$ 

j 66, (34,) ArjsELM, consecrated December 4, 1093, by Tiio- 

jl 1093. mas of York, assisted by the Bishops of the Prov- 

i[ ince of Canterbury — Wakelin of Winchester, Wul- 

stan of Worcester, Maurice of London, Robert of 

Chester, Gundnlph of Rochester, Robert of Lieh- 



• Ann. Wula, 306. Malms, i. 


J 16; ii, 135. Hen. Hunt, vi 


309. 


Hov. i. 252. Wend, 1. 48(5. 






tAnn. Wuls, 319, Ann. Stig 


430. Malms, i, 116; ii, 136 


140. 


Hen, Hunt, vi, 309, Hov, i, 955, 


Wend, i, 483. 




tAnn. Wuls. 334. Ann, Oab 


446. Mnlma- i. 117; ii, 136 


140 


Hen, Hunt, vi. a09, Hov, i. 355, 


Wend, ii. 8, 36. Mat, Par, 7, 
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field, Osmund of Salisbury, Godfrey of Chichester, 
and John of Bath and Wells ;—Wakelin having 
been consecrated as above stated ; Wulstan, by 
Aldred wf York, who was consecrated by Robert 
of Canterbury, and the others by Lanfranc. He 
died March 22, 1109.* 

67, (35,) RoDDLPH, or Ralph, consecrated Bishop of Roches- 
1114. ter, August 11, 1108, elected Archbishop April 

26, 1114, installed July 27, 1115; died Oct. 20, 
1122. He was consecrated by Anselm, assisted 
by William of Winchester, Radulph of Chichester, 
and Richard of London; all of whom had been 
consecrated by Anselm and his suffragans. f 

68, (36,) William Corbell, nominated by the King Feb. 2, 
1123. 1123, consecrated March 19, 1123 ; died Novem- 
ber, 1136; the consecration being by William of 
Winchester, Ernulfof Rochester, Bernard of Wales, 
(St. David's,) and Roger of Salisbury :— William 
and Roger having been consecrated by Anselm, 
assisted by Gerard of York, Robert of Lincoln, 
John of Bath, Herbert of Norwich, Robert of Ches- 
ter, Ralph of niichfsler, and Ranulf of Durham;— 
Geiard both Roberts, John and Herbert, having 
been consecrated by Anselm and his suffragans ; 
and Ranulf, bj Thomas of York, who was eonse- 
crated bv Lanfi-anc and his suffragans, — Emulf 
and Bernard, bj Rodulph and his suffragans.^ 

69, (37,) Theobald, elected by tbe Bishops of England, as- 

" Ann, Nich, 371,390. Malms, i. 194. Hen. Hunt,ai3. Hor.i.26G. 
Wend. i. 44, 185, Mat. Par. 18. 

+ Ann. Nich. 392. Malms, i. 13t, 133, 146. Hen, Hunt. vii. 317. 
Hov. aTO. Wer.d. ii. 184, 199, Mat. Par. 63, 65, 

t Ann. Remald. 414. Hen. Hunt. vii. ai9. Hov.L97l373. Wend, 
ii. 193, 194, Mat. Fsr. 63, 66. 69, 
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1138. sembled in Council, in ihe city of London, at Christ- 
mas, 1138, consecrated at the same time by Albert, 
Bishop of Ostia, assisted by the Bishops present at 
the Council ; died April 18, 1161 ; — the Bishops 
then being, Turstan of York, consecrated by Ca- 
lixtus II., Bishop of Vienne, anJ 160th Bishop of 
Rome ; Roger of Salisbury, Henry of Winchester, 
I^igel of Ely, Roger of Coventry, Simon of Wor- 
cester, Robert of Hereford, Sifrid of Chichester, 
and Gunfrid of Durham, who were consecrated by 
William Corbell and his suffragans, and Alexan- 
der of Lincoln, who had been consecrated by An- 
selm and his suffragans.* 

70, (38,) Thomas a Beckel, elected by the clergy and people 
1162. of the Province of Canterbury, consecrated Trinity 

Sunday, 1162, by Henry of Winchester, who had 
been consecrated by William and his suffragans, 
assisted by the other Bishops of the Province of 
Canterbury, — then being, Walter of Rochester, 
Gilbert of Hereford, Geoffry of St. Asaph's, Joce- 
lin of Salisbury, William of Norwich, who had 
been consecrated by Theobold and his suffragans ; 
Hugo of Durham, consecrated by Anaslasius IV., 
Bishop of Sabina, and I66th Bishop of Rome ; Bar- 
tholomew of Kxeter, consecrated by Walter of 
Rochester, assisted by other Bishops ; and Hilary 
■ of Chichester, the date of whose consecration is 
unknown-t 

71, (39,) RiCHARB, elected by the Bishops of the Province 

• Ann. Reniald. 414. Hen. Hunt. 223. Hov. i. 271-277. Wend, 
ii. 203-925. Mat. Far. 60-77; 

t Hot. 381, 382. Wend. ii. 225-292. Mai. Far. 76-99. Chron. 
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1174. of Canterbury, July 6, 1174; consecrated by AI- 
exander III., 168fh Bishop of Rome, 1174; died 
Feb, 16, 1181.* 

72, (40,) Baldwin Fordensis, consecrated by Richard and 
1184. his suffragans, Bishop of Worcester, August 10, 

1180; translated to Canterbury, December 3, 1194 ; 
died llOO.f 

73, (41,) Reginald Fitz-JoceNne, consecrated by Richard at 
1191. Rome, June 23, 1174, Bishop of Bath and Wells, 

the Archbishop of Tarentasia being present and 
assisting ; elected to Canterbury, December 5, 
1191, but died in a few days after his election. J 

74, (42,) Hubert Walter, consecrated by Baldwin and his 
1193. suffragans, Bishop of Salisbury, November 1, 

1189; translated to Canterbury, May 30, 1193; 
died 1205.5 

75, (43,) Stephen Langton, consecrated by Innocent III., 
1207. 174th Bishop of Rome, June 27, 1207 ; died July 

9, 1228.11 

76, (44,) RicHAHD Wethersfeld, consecrated June 5, 1239, 
1339. by Henry of Rochester, assisted by the other 

Bishops of the Province of Canterbury — then be- 
ing Hugh of Lincoln, Hugh of Hfreford, Geoffry 
of Ely, Thomas of Norwich, William of Exeter, 
and Ralph of Chichester, who had been conse- 
crated by Stephen and his suffragans ; Peter of 
Winchester, who had been consecrated by the 

• Hov.ii.307,308. Wend. ii. 370-411. Mat. Par. 197, 129. Chron. 
Uch. Whar. i. 111. 

+ Hov. ii. 355. Wend. ii. 403 ; iii. 34. Mat. Par. 140-142. 

t Hov. 307, 308, 405. Wend. ii. 370 ; iii. 54. Mat Par. 127, 167, 
<iad. 309. 

j Hoy. ii. 377, 415. Wend. iii. 13, 183. Mat Far. 154, 160. 

II Wend. iii. 21a ; iv. 170. Mat. Par. 222. Can, Lieli. Whar, i. 115. 
20* 
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Bishop ai Rome; Alexander of Lichfield and Cov- 
entry, consecrated by Honorius HI., 175th Bishop 
of Rome ; Joceline of Batli and Wells, consecrated 
by William of London, (who had been consecrated 
by Hubert;) Robert of Salisbury, consecrated by 
Alexander of Lichfield and Coventry ; and Wil- 
liam of Worcester, (the date of whose consccra- 

17, (45,) Edmi;md, consecrated April 2, 1334, by Roger 
1284. Niger of London, assisted by Henry of Norwich, 
Hugh of Lincoln, Hugh of Hereford, Thomas of 
Norwich, William of Exeter, Ralph of Chichester, 
Peter of Winchester, Alexander of Lichfield and 
Coventry, Joceline .of Bath and Wells, Robert 
of Salisbury, and William of Worcester, above 
named ; and Hugh of Ely, who, with Roger of 
London, were consecrated at the same time, and by 
the same persons, as Richard of Canterbury. He 
died 1240.f 

78, (46,) Boniface, elected 1242; consecrated by Innocent 
1245. IV., 178!h Bishop of Rome, at a council held at 

Lyons, 1245. He died August 10, 1275.:!: 

79, (47,) Robert £<riwar6y, consecrated February 26, 1272, 
1272. by William Brilton, or Button, Bishop of Bath and 

Wells, assisted by the Bishops of the Province 
of Canterbury — William having been consecrated 
by CelestJne V., Bi.shop of Sabina, and neth 
Bishop of Rome ; — the other Bishops then being 
) of Rochester, Rc^cr of Lichfield and 



• Wend. iv. 185-926. Mat. Par, 197-363. Chron. Licli. Whar. I 
115. Ann. Ecc. Rof. Whar. i. 347. 

t Wand, iv. 267. Mat. Par. 363-545. Chron. Licb. Whar. i. 115. 
t Mat. Par. 850-960. Chron. LLch. Whar. i. 115. Guth, i. 816,852 
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Coventry, Walter of Exeter, Richard Benedict of 
Lincoln, Nicholas of Ely, Roberi of Salisbury, 
who had been consecrated by Boniface and his 
suffragans ; John of Hereford, and Roger of Nor. 
wich, ihe date of whose conseci 
tainly known ;— Hugh of Ely, Richard of St, 
David's, and Henry of London, 
ically incompetent to join in 1 
having been suspended by Boniface, and not yet 
restored — being also present. He was made Car- 
dinal of Oporto, and resigned his Archbishopric, 
1377.* 

80, (48,) John Peciftara,cons6crated by Nicholas III., 186tli 
127S. Bishop of Rome, 1278; died 1294.t 

81, (49,) RoHKRT Wtnchelsey, consecrated by Suabino, a 
1294. Cardinal Bishop, September 12, 1294 ; died 

1313,t 

82, (50,) Walter Reynold, consecrated by Robert and his 
1313. sutFragans, Bi.shop of Worcester, October 13, 

1308 ; translated 10 Canterbury, October 24, 
1313; died 1328.^ 

83, (51,) StMON Mfpkam, coiisocratod by John XXII. Bishop 
1328. of Opnrto, 194th Bishop of Rome, September 26, 

1328; died October 14, 1332.|| 

84, (52,) John Stratford, consecrated Bishop of Winchester, 
1333. by Cardinal Vitali, Archbishop of Albanense, June 



> Mat 


Par. 1008. Gutli. i. 359. 991. Rapln. i. 354. 


t Ann 


Way. 23a, m Guth. ii. 261, 364. Slowe, Chron. 300. God. 


i Chro 


11. Lich. Whar. i. 117. Guth. il. 264, 368. Ush. MSS. 


^ God 


103, 105, 462. Slowe, 329. Guth. h. 269, 973. Rym. Hi. 


439,454 




II Can 


Lich. Whar, i. 1 18. God. 105. Slowe, 231. Guth. ii. 273, 4, 


Hard, vi 


1857. 
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2e, 1323 ; translated to Canterbury, Dccejnbcr G, 

1333; died 1348.* 
85, (53,) Thomas Bradwardine, consecrated by Bertrand, 
1349. a Cardinal Bishop, July 19, 1349 ; died same 

m, (54,) Simon Isliy, consecrated January 13, 1349, by 
1349. Rodolpb Stratford, Bishop of London; William 

Edendon, Bishop of Winchester ; and John Thors- 
by, Bishop of St. David's; — Rodolph having been 
consecrated March 12, 1339, William, May 14, 
1346, and John, September 23, 1347, by John 
Stratford and his suffragans. lie died 1366.:}: 

87, (55,) SiMOK Langham, consecrated by IsUp and his snf- 
1366. fragans. Bishop of Ely, March 19, 13B2; trans- 
lated to Canterbury, November 4, 1366 ; made 
Bishop of Prrencsle, and died, 1367. § 

88, (56,) William Wittlesey, consecrafed by Islip and his 
1868. suffragans, Bishop of Rochester, Feb. 6, I36I ; 

translated to Worcester, 1362, and to Canterbury, 
Oct. 5, 1368; died 1375.|| 

89, (57,) SiMon Sudbury, consecrated by Islip and his suf- 
1375. fragans, Bishop of London, March 30, 1362 ; 

translated to Canterbury, May 4, 1375 ; mur. 
dered 1381.11 

90, (58,) William Cowrtnay, consecrated by Wittlesey and 
1381. his suffragans, Bishop of Hereford, 1369; trans- 



■ Rym. iv. 583. God. 110. 

I Chron. Lich. Whar. i. 119. 
966. Guth. ii. S8t, SS4, 

4 God. 115, aG5. Guth. ii. 984, 5. 

II Reg. Wit. 1. God. 533. Rym, vi, 596. Stowe. 370, Gut 

ii. aee. 

IT Reg, Sud. 1. Hard, vii. 1887. Stowe, 987. Guth, 986, 311. 
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iated to London, 1370, and thence lo Canterbury, 

1381 ; died August 1, 1396.* 
91, (59,) Thom:as Arundel, consecrated by Wittleaey, Bish- 
1396. op of Ely, April 6, 1375; translated to York, 

April a, 13S8, and thence to Canterbury, Oct. 13, 

1396; died Feb. 20, 1414.t 
93, (60,) Hbnry CUchely, consecrated Juno 12, 1409, Bishop 
1414. of St. David's, by Gregory XII., Bishop of Venice, — 

Patriarch of Jerusalem, and 203d Bishop of Rome; 

translated to Canterbury, May 5, 1414; died 1443. f 

93, (61,) John Stafford, consecrated May 17, 1425, by Chi- 
1443. chely and his suffragans, Bishop of Bath and Wells ; 

translated to Canterbury, May 3,1443; died 1453.§ 

94, (63,) John Kenep, consecrated July 6, 1419, by Chichely 
1432. and liis suffiagans. Bishop of Rochester ; translated 

to Chichester, March 2, 1420, thence to York, April 
8, 1431, and thence to Canterbury, Aug, 12, 1452; 
died 1454.[| 

95, (63,) Thomas Bourcher, consecrated May 15, 1435, by 
1454. Chichely and his suffragans. Bishop of Worcester ; 

translated to Ely, Dec. 20, 1443, and thence to 
Canterbury, April 22, 1454; died 1486.1 

96, (64,) John Morton, consecrated Jan. 31, 1478, by Bour- 
1486. cher and his suffragans, Bishop of Ely ; translated 

to Canterbury, Oct. 0, 1486 ; died Oct., 1.501.** 

» Keg. Court. 394. Stowe, 994, 313. Gulh. 64B. Hard. vil. 18S9. 

t Can. Lieh. Whar. i. 123. Rjm. vji. 537. God. U6H. Hard. vii. 
1933. Stowe. 3«. Gutli. ii. 454. 

t Beg. Chioh. i. 2. f?towe, 3-14, 383. 

4 Reg, Cliioh. i. 38. God. 137. Stowe, 383, 396. 

il Reg. Chioh. ii. 33, 32, Reg. Kamp. 210. God. 69a. Stowe, 396, 398. 

» Reg. Cliich. ii. 53, Reg. Staff. 13, God. 139. Stowe, 39B, 471. 
Hard, ix, 1376, 

»» Hisl, Ely in God. 13!. Slowe, 471, 483, Hard, ii. 1517. 
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1501. 



«e, (66,) 

1503. 



) Henry Dean, consecrated by Morton and his suf- 
fragans, Bishop of Bangor, 1496 ; translated to 
Salisbury, 1500, and thonce to Canterbury, 1501 ; 
died Feb. 16, 1503.* 
I William Warkam, consecrated by Dean and his 
iufTragans, Bishop of London, Sept. 30, or Oct. 1, 
1502 ; translated to Canterbury, July S, 1503 ; died 
AugLzst 23, 1532.t 
This brings us down to the predecessor of Archbishop 
Cranmer. From that time to the present, we shall give the 
jiames of the consccrators of each consecrator, in order to 
give our readers the means of judging for themselves, how 
idle are the objections made to the succession, and how un- 
founded are all pretences of a break in it. We give imme- 
diately under the name of the Bishop, reference to the origi- 
nal Register where the consecration is recorded ; and imme- 
iJiately under that, the various dioceses to which the several 
Bishops mentioned, have been translated. It will be seen 
from this list, that we do not trace our succession through 
■Cranmer's successor, Cardinal Pole. if We give, therefore, his 



• God. 139, 


635. Stowe, 482 


484. 






t Wbar. i. 124. God. 133, 190. Hard, [i, 1918 


Burn, i, 169. 






t SUCCEBBION 


F AncimiBiiop Po 


E. 








No record. 


M. Griffith, 








No record. 


John White, 








No record. 


Richard Pate, 










Tho, Goldwell, 


F- 




m record. 


Step. Gardiner, 


Ed. Bonner, 






No record. 


John Stokesly, 


Nich. Heaih, 






No record. 


John HilBoy, 






Wo record. 


Step. Gardiner, 


Ed. Bonner, "l 




§ 


JVo record. 


John Stokealj, 


Nioh- Healh, 






No record. 


John Hilsev, 








No record. 


John Stokesly, 










John Hilsey, 




Tho. Thirlby, 




Tho. Cranmer 


> 


•JohnHodgBkin, 




i 


Wm. Rugg, 


>Roh. Parfew, 








John Capon, 


S 
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L, SO far as it can be tiacd, from which ii appears, 
that the only one of his conseciators who^e suciessioa can 
be traced historical! j, tiaces it through Hotlgskms, one of the 
conspcratois of his succeissor, Matthew Parker But inas 
much as only three Bishops are necssary to the regular 
consecration ol a Bishop, and inasmndi as there have often 
been more than thib number enffiged in the consecration 
of the Bi'ihops of England we slidll give the names of onlv 
three 

Among the persons mentioned as oonsecraton of English 
Bi'ihops, consecrated pievious to fttandish, are Robert Sher 
bourne, consecrated Bishop of St Davids, 1505 , translated 
to Chichester, 1508 ;* John Fisber, (Cardinal,) consecrated 
Bishop of Rochester, 1504 ;j- Cuthbert Tunstall, consecrated 
Bishop of Durham, 1530 ;:|: Nicholas West, consecrated Bish- 
op of Ely, by Archbishop Warham, 1515.5 



JfHae of Biihi^. 

, Henry Standish, 
War. Reg. 21. 



War. Reg. 22. 



3, John Longland, 
War. Reg. 33. 



St. Asaph, July 6, 1^15. 

Warham, Canterbury. 
Sherborn, Chichester. 
John Young, Tit. Bp. 

Nov. 6, 1115. 
Warham. 
John Rochester. 
Thomas Leighlin. 



Exeter, 



Lincoln, 



May 5, 1V2 
Wabham. 



'21. 



Fisher, (Cardinal.) 
John Exeter, 2. 



r 



t Rich. God. Roffea. Am. 1504. 
§ Reg War. 19. 
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Mime ef Biilap. 

, Thomas Crakkeh, 

Canterbury, 
Cran. Reg, 4. 



5, John Capon, 
or Salcotl, 

Cran. Reg. 162. 

6, Hugh Latimer, 
Lam. Reg. 178. 

7, William Rugg, 
or Repps. 

Lam. Reg. 200, 212. 

8, Robert Parfew, 
or Wharton, 

Cran. Reg. 197. 
Hereford, 15-54. 

9, John Hilaey, 

10, John Hodgskin, 
Cran. Reg. 203, 204 



11, Henry Holbeach, 
Cran. Reg. 215. 

Rochester, 1544. 
Lincoln, 1547. 

12, Nicholas Ridley, 
Cran. Reg. 331. 

London, 1550. 



99 from St. John, (67) Archbishop of 
Canterbury, March 30, 1533. 

John Lincoln, 3. 

John Exeter, 2. 

Henry St. Asaph, 1. 
Bangor, April 19, 1534. 

Thomas Canterbury, 4. 

John Lincoln, 3. 

Christopher Sidon. 
Worcester, 1535. 

Names of Consecrators Tiot 
given. 
Norwich, 1536. 



lb. 

. Asaph, July 2, 1536. 

Thomas Canterbury, 4. 

John Bangor, 5. 

William Norwich, 7. 
jchester, 1536. 

Names consec. not given. 
?dford, Dec. 9, 1537. 

John (Stokely) London, 

John Rochester, 9. 

Robert St. Asaph, 8. 
ristol, March 24, 1537. 

John Rochester, 9. 

Hugh Worcester, 6. 

Robert St. Asaph, 8. 
Dch ester, Sept. 5, 1547. 

Henry Lincoln, 11. 

John Bedford, 10. 

Thomas Sidon. 
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13, Miles Coverdale, Exeter, Aug, 30, 1551. 
Cran. Reg. 334. Thomas Canterbury, 4. 

Nicholas London, 12. 
John Bedford, 10. 

14, John Seory, Rochester, Aug. 30, 1551. 
Cran. Reg. 333. Thomas Canterbury, 4. 

Chichciter, 1551. Nicholas London, 12, 

Hereford, 1559. John Bedford, 10. ■ 

Reginai-d Pole, 100 from St. John, (68) Archbishop of 
Canterbury. 

15, Matthew Pahkek, 101 from St, John, (69) Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Canterbury, Dec. 17, 1559. 

Park. Reg. 10. John Hereford, 14. 

John Bedford, 10. 
Miles Exeter, 13. 
William Barlow.* 

• Ab the Jesuits endeavor to invalidate the consecration of Parker, 
becaoas we are unable to trace historically the succession of Barlow, one 
of the conaecralors, it will he well to state the facts in detail, in regard 

William Barlam, Doctor and Professor of Divinity, and Prior of the 
Canons regular of Bisham, was elected Bishop of St. Asaph, by royal 
license, dated January 7, 1525, a7th Henry Vlli. The royal assent 
being ^veii, February S9d, he was consecrated and confirmed hi his See 
by the Archbishop, February 93d. Richard Kawtina, the eightieth Bishop 
of St, David's, having died on the eighteenth of February, 1535. Barlow 
was translated to that See in the monlli of April following, wliich, as the 
year began at the Vernal EquinoK, was early in J536, The Archbish, 
op's act of consecration is dated April 21, 1536, 28th Henry VIII. 
William KtiigUt, the forty-fifth Bishop of Bath and Wells, died Sept. 
99, 1547, nnd Barlow was again translated by virtue of letters patent 
of Edward VI,, dated Feb. 3, 1548. He continued Bishop of Bath and 
Wells «ll the acceBsion of Mary, when he fled to Gerjnany, and con- 
tinued to live there in poverty and eiite till he was recalled by Eliza, 
beth. During (he eighteen years of his Episcopate in the Sees of St, 
27 
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16, Edmund Grindal, 102 from St. John, (70) Archbishop 
of Canterbury, London, Dec. 31, 1559. 

Par. Rfg. 18. Matthew Canterbury, 15. 

York, 1S70. John Hereford, 14. 

Canterbury, 1573. . John Bedford, 10. 

17, Edwin Sandes, Worcester, Dee. 21, 1559. 

Par, Reg. 32. Matthew Canterbury, 15. 

London, 1370. John Hereford, 14. 

York, 1576. John Bedford, 10. 

David and Bath and Wells, he was present and ssaisting at the coiise- 
cralion of Arthur Bulkty, Bishop of Bangor, Feh. 19,1541. John Chris, 
toplierson, the forly-firsl Biahop of Cliioheater, dietl January Ist or 2d, 
15ST-g, and Barlow was elected Ills successor ; but as Cardinul Pole 
died Nov. IT, 1558, the same day on which Queen Mary died, tlie See 
of CanlGrbary was vacant, and consequentlj there couki be iio coiilirniB. 
lion of Barton's election by the Metropolitan, as the latv required. Far 

6, 2d Etii., (1559.) he is styled " William BaHow. sometime I*rd Bishop 
of Bath and Wells, now elect of Chicliesfer." The consecration of Par- 
ket took place Dec. IT, 1559. The royal assent was [;iven to the elec- 
tion of Barlow, Dec. 18, 1559, and on the SUtli of December, Ite received 
the contimiation of the Archbiahop. The leinporalilies were restored lo 
him on the 33d of March, following, or the bi-ginning of the new yeiir. 
He held the See of Chichester lill his denth, which took place Aut^nst 
13th, l5b'B. It may also be added, on the question of the canonicalness 
of Abp. Parker's consecration, that all the consecrallons in the lime of 
Mary were anoanonical, having been made by aulhorily of the Biiliop 
of Rome, whose authority had been renounced by the ISynodsof the An- 
glican Chureh. Consequently, these liad no canonical right to cousecrule 
any Bishop in England. The Bishops, therefore, who alone could ca- 
nonically consecrate Parker, were Salisbury of Tlretford, Barlow, late of 
Chichester, Hodgskine of Bedford, Bonner of London, Tliiriby of Ely, 
Kitchen of Llanttalf, Coverdale, late of' Exeter, Scory, late of Bath and 
Wella. Of these, Bonner and Thirlby were incapacitated, having been 
concerned in the murder of their inclropolitan, Cranmer. The remain- 
der assented to th 
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18, Thomas Young, St. David's, Jan. 21, 1560. 

Matthew Canterbury, 15. 
Edmund London, 16. 
John Bedford, 10. 
Winchester, Feb. 16, 1560. 

Matthew Canterbury, 15. 
Thomas St. David's, 18. 
Edmund London, 16. 
Rochester, April 15, 1575. 

Edmund Canterbury, 16. 
Edwin London, 17. 
Robert Winchester, 19. 
London, March 24, 1576. 

Edmund Canterbury, 16. 
Edwin York, 17. 
John Rochester, 20. 
22, John Whitgift, 103 from St. John, (71) Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Worcester, April 21, 1577. 

Grind. Reg. 34. Edmund Canterbury, 18. 

Canterbury, 15S.3. John London, 21. 

Robert Winchester, 19. 
Rochester, March 10, 1577. 

Edmund Canterbury, 18. 



York, 1560. 



19, Robert Home, 



20, John Piers, 

Grind. Reg. 17. 

Salisbury, 1575, 

York, 1588. 

31, John Aylmer, 

Grind. Reg. 27. 



23, John Young, 
Grind. Reg. 43. 



24, Richard Fletcher, Bristol, 
Whit. Reg. 63. 
Worcester, 1593. 
London, 1594. 
S5, Richard Vaughai 
Whit. Reg. 71. 
Chester, 1597. 
London, 1604. 



Uangor, 



John Lor 

John Salisbury, 20. 

Dec. 14, 15S9. 
John Canterbury, 22. 
John London, 21. 
John Rochester, 33. 

June 2.5, 1595. 
John Canterbury, 32, 
Richard London, 24. 
John Rochester, 23. 
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26, Anthony Watson, Chichester, Aug. 15, 1596. 
Whit. Reg. 90. John Canterbury, 23. 

John Rochester, 23. 
Richard Bangor, 25. 

27, Richard Banceoft, 104 from St, John, {72} Archbishop 
of Canterbury, London, May 8, 1597. 

Whh. Reg. 83. John Canterbury, 22. 

Canterbury, 1604. John Rochester, 33. 

Richard Bangor, 25. 



28, William Barlow, 
Banc. Reg. 35. 

Lincoln, 1608. 

29, Launcelot Andrew 
Banc. Reg. 42. 

Ely, 1609. 
Winchester, 1618. 

30, James Montague, 
Banc. Reg. 68. 



Rochester, June 30, 1605. 

Richard Canterbury, 27. 

Richard London, 25. 

Anthony Chichester, 26. 
s, Chichester, Nov. 3, 1605. 

Richard Canterbury, 27. 

Richard London, 35. 

William Rochester, 38. 
Bath and Wells, April 17, 1609. 

Richard Canterbury, 27. 

William Rochester, 29. 

Launcelot Chichester, 39. 
Rochester, Oct. 9, 1609. 

Richard Canterbury, 37. 

Launcelot Chichoster, 29. 

James Bath and Wells, 30. 



31, Richard Neyle, 
Banc. Reg. 83. 

Coventry, 1610. 

Lincoln, 1613. 

Durham, 1617. 

Winchester, 1627. 
33, George Abbott, 105 from St. John, (73) Archbishop of 

Canterbury, Lichfield, Dec. 3, 1609. 

Banc. Reg. 96. Richard Canterbury, 27. 

London, 1609. Launcelot Ely, 29. 

Canterbury, 1611. Richard Rochester, 31. 
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33, Samuel Harsnet, 
Banc. Reg. 102. 
Norwich, 1619. 
York, 1628. 



Chichester, Dec. 3, 1609. 

Richaril Canterbury, 27. 
Lauiicelot Ely, 29. 
Richard Rochester, 31, 



34, John Buckeridge, Rochester, June 9, 1611. 

Abb, Rpg. i. 26. George Canterbury, 33. 

Ely, 1026. Launcelot Ely, 29. . 

Richard Coventry, 31. 

a4*, John King, London, Sept. 8, 1611. 

Abb. Reg. i. 29. George Canterbury, 32. 

Richard Coventry, 31. 
John Rochester, 34. 



35, Nicholas Fclton, 

Abh. Reg. i. 93. 

Ely, 1619. 



36, George Monteigne 

Abb. Reg. i. 105. 

London, 1621. 



37, John Howson, 
Durham, 1621. 

89, John Williams, 

Abb. Reg. ii. 62. 

York, 1641. 



Bristol, Dec. 14, 1617. 

George Canterbury, 32. 
John Rochester, 34. 
Launcelot Ely, 29. 
Mark, Archbisltop Spalatrt 

!, Lincoln, Dec. 14, 1617. 

George Canterbury, 32. 
John Rochester, 34. 
John London, 34*. 
Mark, Archbishop S 

Oxford, May 9, 1619. 

George Canterbury, i 
John Rochester, 34. 
Nicholas Ely, 35. 

Lincoln, Nov. 11, 1621. 

Geoi^fC London, 36. 
Nicholas Ely, 85. 
John Oxford, 37. 
27'" 
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ARCKIllSHOPS, 



39, WiLHAM Laud, 106 from St. John, (74) Archbishop of 
Canterbury, St. David's, Nov. IB, 1621. 



Abb. Reg. 
Bath and Wdls, 1627. 
London, 1628. 
Canterbury, 1633. 

40, Robert Wright, Bristol, 
Abb. Reg. ii. 85. 
Coventry, 1632. 



Gaorge London, 36, 
Nicholas Ely, 35. 
John Oxford, 37. 



March 23, 1622. 
George Canterbury, 32. 
John Lincoln, 38. 
Launcelot Winchester, 2! 



41, Joseph Hall, 
Abb. Reg. li. 11 



Exeter, Doc. 23, 1627. 

George London, 36. 
John Rochester, 34. 
Richard Durham, 81. 



42, Walter Curl, Rochester, 
Abb. Reg. ii. 156. 

Bath and Wells, 1629. 
Winchester, 1632. 

43, John Bowie, Rochester, 
Abb. Reg. iii. 17. 



Sept. 7, 1628. 
George Canterbury, 32. 
Richard Winchester, 31. 
John Ely, 34. 

Feb. 7, 1629. 
George Canterbury, 36. 
Samuel York, 33. 
WalterBathand Wells, 42. 
44, William Juxon, 107 from St. John, (75) Archbishop of 
Canterbury, London, Oct. 7, 1633. 

Laud. Reg. i. IS. William Canterbury, 89. 

Canterbury, 1660. Richard York, 31. 

John Rochester, 43. 



45, Matthew Wren, 
Laud. Reg. i. 44. 
Norwich, 1635. 
Ely, 1636. 



Hereford, March 8. 



1634. 
terbury, '. 



Walter Winchester, 42 
Joseph Exeter, 41. 
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46, Robert Skinner, Bristol, Jan. 15, 1636. 
Laud. Rog. i. 66. William Canterbury, 39. 

0.tford, 1640. William London, 44. 

Worcester, 1663. Mattbow Norwich, 45, 

47, Brian Duppa, Chichester, June 17, 1638. 
Laud, Reg. ii, 46, William Canterbury, 39. 

Salisbury, 1641. Robert Coveiilry, 40, 

Winchester, 1660. Matthew Ely, 4f). ■ 

48, Accepted Freewen, Lichfield and Coventry, April, 1648. 
Wood Ath. Oxon. ii. 1147. John York, 38. 

York, 1660. Uobeit Oxford, 46. 

Brian Salisbury, 47. 
From the death of Charles I., in January, 1648-9, to the 
restoration of Charles IL, in 1660, Sir Edward Hyde, after- 
wards Earl of Clarendon, was, under Providence, the prop 
and slay of the fallen Episcopacy. The last consccralion in 
England, before the subversion of the monarchy, look place 
ill 1643 ; and at the time of the King's execution tfiere were 
but twenty Bishops living. Of these, eleven died before the 
restoration. With good reason, therefore, did Sir Edward 
express himself in the following manner, in his correspond- 
ence with Dr. John Barwick: "I will not mention the age 
of the consecrators, though it hath ptii me into many a 
fright. If I were a Presbyterian, I should hope to spin out 
the time till all the Bishops were dead, I do wish, in all 
events, tliat the succession were provided for. The con- 
spiracies to destroy it are very evident, and if there can be 
no combination to preaei've it, it must expire, I do assure 
you, the names of all the Bishops who are alive, and their 
several ages, are as well known at Rome as in England ; 
and both the Papist and Presbyterian value themselves very 
much, upon computing in how few years the Church of Eag- 
Isnd must expire, God knows it will be almist a miracle, 
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if the winter doth not lake away half the Bishops that are 
left alive," &c. &c. In consequence of these earnest ex. 
pressions of alarm, authority was obtained in 1659, from 
Charles II., then at Brussels, nominating for consecration 
Dr. Hammond, Dr. Sheldon, Dr. Lany or Lancy, Dr. Feme, 
and Dr. WaltoQ. But the restoration of the King and the 
re- establishment of the Church rendered this measure un- 
necessary. Of the nine Bishops then restored, one died in 
1662, one in 1663, one in 1664, one in 166.^, one in 1666, 
one in 1667, one in 1669, and two in 1670.* 



49, Gn-EBRT Shkldon, lOS fn 
of Canterbury, London 



Canterbury, 1663. 

60, Humphrey Hinchm. 
Jux. Reg. 208. 
London, 1663. 

51, (Jeorge Morley, 
Jux. Reg. 208. 

Winchester, 1662. 

52, Seth Ward, 
Jux. Reg. 302. 

Salisbury, 1667. 

53, John Dolben, 1 
Shel. Reg. 6. 

York, 1683. 



St. John, (76) Archbishop 
idon, Oct. 18, 1660. 

Brian Winchester, 47. 
Accepted York, iS. 
Matthew Ely, 45. 
Salisbury, Oct. 18, 1600. 

Brian Winchester, 47. 
AceepteJ York, 48. 
Matthew Ely, 45, 

Oct. 18, 1660. 
Brian Winchester, 47. 
Accepted York, 48. 
Matthew Ely, 45. 

July 30, 1663. 
Gilbert London, 49. 
George Winchester, 51, 
Humplirey Salisbury, 50. 

Nov. 25, 1666, 
Gilbert Canterbury, 49. 
Humphrey London, 50. 
George Winchester, 51. 



\ Trans. Pref, ^ 31. f 
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54, Peter Mewes, Batli and Wells, Feb. 9, 1672. 



Shel. Reg. 108. 
Winchester, 1684. 

55, Henry Compto 

Shel. Reg. 123. 

Loudon, 1(575. 



57, William Lloyd, 
Sane. Reg. 43. 

Coventry, 1692. 
Worcester, 1699. 

58, Thomas Spratt, 
Sane. Reg. lOa. 



Gilbiirt Canterbury, 49. 

Humphrey London, 50. 

John Rochester, 53. 
Oxford, Dec. fl, 1746. 

Gilbert Canterbury, 49. 

Selh Salisbury, 52. 

Jobn Rochester, 53. . 
William Sancroft, 109 from St. John, (77) Archbishop 
of Canterbury, Canterbury, Jan. 27, 1677. 
anc. Reg. 7. Henry London, 55. 

Seth Salisbury, 52. 

John Rochester, 53. 
St. Asaph, Oct. 3, 1C80. 

William Canterbury, 56. 

Henry London, 55. 

John Rochester, 53. 
Rochester, Nov. 2, 1684. 

William Canterbury, 56. 



Henry London, 55. 
Seth Salisbury, 52. 

Nov. 8, 1685. 
William Canterbury, 56. 
Henry London, 55. 
Peter Winchester, 54. 

March 31, 1689. 
Henry London, .55, 
Wdllam St. Asaph, 57. 
Peter Winchester, 54. 
Oxford, May 11, 1690. 

Reg. Dean and Chap. Cant. 25. Henry London, 55. 
Coventry, 1669. William St. Asaph, 57. 

Worcester, 1717. Peter Winchester, 54. 



59, Jonathan Trelawney, Bristol. 
Sane. Reg. 142. 

Exeter, 1689; 
Winchester, 1707. 

60, Gilbert Burnci 
Sane. Reg. 190. 



, John Hough, 



Salisbury, 
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6^, John Tillotson, UO from St. John, (78) Arohbishop of 
CaiUerbury, Canterbury, May ^1, 1691, 

Till. Reg. 9. Peter Winchester, 54. 

William St. Asaph, 57. 
Gilbert Salisbury, 60. 
fi3, Thomas Tenison, 111 from St. John, (79) Archbishop 
of Canterbury, Lincoln, Jan. 10, 1091. 
Till. Reg. 95. John Canterbury, 62. 

Canterbury, 1694. ■ Henry London, 55, 

Gilbert Salisbury, 60, 
■64, John Evans, Bangor, Jan. 4, 1701. 

Ten. Reg. i. 58. Thomas Canterbury, 63. 

Meath, 1715. Henry London, 55. 

Gilbert Salisbury, 60. 
«5, William Wake, 112 from St. John, (80) Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Lincoln, Oct. 21, 1705. 

Ten. Reg. i. ion. Thomas Canterbury, 63. 

Canterbury, 1715. Henry London, .55. 

Gilbert Salisbury, 60. 
«6, Richard Willis, Gloucester, Jan. 16, 1714. 
Ten. Reg. i, 146. Gilbert Salisbury, 60. 

Salisbury, 1721. John Coventry, 61, 

Winchester, 1723. John Bangor, 64. 

«7, John Potter, 113 from Si. John, (81) Arcbbishop of 



Canterbury, 
Ten. Reg. i, 176. 
Canterbury, 1737. 

69, Edmund Gibson, 

Wake Reg. i, 31, 

London, 1733. 



Oxford, May 15, 1715. 

Jonathan Winchester, 59. 
William Lincoln, 65. 
Richard Gloucester, 66. 

Feb. 12, 1715. 
William Canterbury, 65. 
Jonathan Winchester, 59. 
Richard Gloucester, 66. 
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69, Joseph Wilcocks, Gloucester, Deo. 3, 1721. 

Wake Reg. i. U3. William Canterbury, 65. 

Rochester, 1731. Richard Salisbury, 66. 

Edmund Lincoln, 68. 

70, Richard Reynolds, Bangor, Dec. 3, 1721. 

Wake Reg. i. 104. William Canterbury, 65. 

Lincoln, 1723. Richard Salisbury, 66. 

Edmund Lincoln, 68. 



71, 



Thomas Tanner, 
Wake Reg. ii. 92. 



.. Asaph, Jan. 23, 1731. 

William Canterbury, 6 
Edmund London, 68. 
Joseph Rochester, 69. 



72, Nicholas Clagett, St. David's, Jan. 23, 1731. 
Wake Reg. ii. 100. William Canterbury, 65. 

Exeter, 1748. Edmund London, 68. 

Joseph Rochester, 69. 

73, Martin Benson, Gloucester, Jan. 19, 1734. 
Wake Reg. ii. 153. Edmund London, 68. 

John Oxford, 67. 
Joseph Rochester, 69. 

74, Thomas Seckee, 116 from St. John, (84) Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Bristol, Jan. 19, 1734. 

Wake Reg. ii. 163. Edmund London, 68. 

Oxfoni, 1737. John Oxford, 67. 

Canterbury, 1758. Joseph Rochester, 69. 

75, Thomas HERRinG, 114 from St. John, (82) Archbishop 
of Canterbury, Bangor, Jan. 15, 1737. 

Pot. Rpg. 41. John Canterbury, 67. 

York, 1743. Nicholas St. David's, 73. 

Canterbury, 1747. Joseph Rochester, 69. 
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Jfame of fliiAop. Diorric CnsccrMori. 

76, Joseph Butler, Bristol, Deo. 3, 1738. 
Pol. Reg. 69. John Canterbury, 67. 

Durham, 1750. Joseph Rochester, 69. 

Nicholas St. David's, 73. 

77, Edward Willes, St. David's, Jan. 2, 1742. 

Pot. Reg. 114. John Canterbury, 67. 

Bath and Wells, 1743. Joseph Rochester, 69. 

Richard Lincoln, 70. 

78, Matthew Hutton, 115 from St. John, (83) Archbishop 
oi' Canterbury, Bangor, Nov. 13, 1743. 

Pot. Reg. 146. Joseph Rochester, 69. 

York, 1747. Nicholas Exeter, 72. 

Canterbury, 1757. Joseph Bristol, 76. 

79, John Thomas, 
Pot. Reg. 169. 

Salisbury, 1757. 
Winchester, 1757. 



Lincoln, April 1, 1744. 

John Canterbury, 67. 
Joseph Rochester, 69. 
Martin Gloucester, 73. 

St. David's, April 1, 1744. 

John Canterbury, 67- 
Joseph Rochester, 69. 
Martin Gloucester, 73. 

Bangor, Feb. 3, 1747. 

Thomas Canterbury, 75. 
Joseph -Rochester, 69. 
Martin Gloucester, 73, 



82, Robert Hay Drummond, St. Asaph, April 34, 1748. 
Her. Reg. 65. Thomas Canterbury, 7S. 

Salisbury, 1761. Joseph Rochester, 69. 

York, 1761. Martin Gloucester, 73. 



80, Richard Trevor, 
Pot. Reg. 190. 
Durham, 1752. 



81, Zachary Pearce, 
Herr, Reg. 88. 
Rochester, 1756. 
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83, Frederick CoRNWALLis, HTFrani St. John, (85) Archbish- 
op of Canterbury, Lichfield and Coventry, Feb. 18, 1749. 
Her. Re^. 1'31. Thomas Canterbury, 75. 

Canterbury, 1769. Joseph Rochester, 69. 

Manin Gloucester, 73. 
Gloucester, Dec. 10, 1753. 

Thomas Canterbury, 75. 



84, James Johnson, 
Her. Reg. 171. 

Worcester, 1759. 



85, Edmund Keene, 

Her. Reg. 154. 

Ely, 1771. 

66, John Hume, 
Her. Reg. 244. 
Oxford, 1758. 
Salisbury, 1766. 

87, John Egerton, 
Her. Reg. 255. 

Coventry, 1768. 
Durham, 1771. 

88, Richard Terrick, 
Hutt. Reg. 42. 

London, 1764. 

89, Philip Younge, 
Seek. Reg. 30. 

Norwich, 1761. 

90, Robert Lowth, 
Seek. Reg. 235. 

Oxford, 1766. 



■ph Roche sti 

Zachary Bangor, 81. 
Chester, March 23, 1753. 

Thomas Canterbury, 75. 

Joseph Durham, 76. 

Frederick Lichfield, 83. 
Bristol, July 4, 1756. 

Thomas O.tford, 74. 

Zachary Rochester, 81. 

Edmund Chester, 85. 
Bangor, July 4, 1756. 

Thomas Oxford, 74. 

Zachary Rochester, 81. 

Edmund Chester, 85. 
Peterborough, June 3, 1757. 

Matthew Canterbury, 78. 

Edmund Chester, 85, 

John Bristol, 86. 
Bristol, June 29, 1758. 

Thomas Canterbury, 74. 

Zachary Rochester, 81. 

John Oxford, 86. 
St. David's, June 15, 1766. 

Thomas Canterbury, 74. 

Richard London, 88. 

Edw. Bath and Wells, 77. 
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J6 CONSECRATORS 0] 


7 IKEA 


RCHBI SHOPS, ETC. 


;w™r^B»J»^ 


m^e... 


Con^scra,^. 


I, Charles Moss, 


St. 


David^ 


's, Nov. 30, 1766. 


Seek. Reg. 201. 






Richard London, 88. 


Bath and Wells, 


1774, 




John Winebeater, 79. 
Edw. Bath and Wells^ 



77. 

93, Shute Barrington, Llandaff, Oct. 1, 1769. 

Corn. Reg. 82. Frederick Canterbury, 83. 

Durham, 1791. Richard London, 88. 

Zachary Rochester, 81. 

93, John HinchclitTe, Peterborough, Dec. 17, 1769. 

Corn. Reg, 93. Frederick Canterbury, 83. 

Richard London, 88. 
John Winchester, 79, 

94, William Markham, Chester, Feb. 17, 1771. 
Corn. Reg. 113. Robert York, 82. 

York, 1777. Richard Durliam, 80. 

James Worcester, 84. 

95, John Thomas, Rochester, Nov. 13, 1774. 
Corn. Reg. 171. Richard London, 88. 

Philip Norwich, 89. 
Shute Llandair, 92. 

96, John Moore, 118 from St. John, (86) Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Bangor, Feb. 12, 1775. 

Com. Reg. 204. Frederick Canterbury, 83. 

Canterbury, 1783. Edmimd Ely, 8.5. 

Robert Oxford, 90. 

97, Beilby Porteus, Chester, Feb. 9, 1777. 
Corn. Reg. 25. ' William York, 94. 

London, 1787. John Durham, 87. 

Shute Llandaff, 92. 
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WILLIAM WHITE, Pennsylvania, Feb. 4, 1767. 
Moore Reg. 33. John Canterbury, 96. 

William York, 94. 
Chas. Bath and Wells, 91. 
John Peterborough, 93. 
SAMUEL PROVOOST, New York, Feb. 4, 1787. 
Moore Reg. 33. John Canterbury, 96. 

William York, 94. 
Chas. Bath and Wells, 91. 
John Peterborough, 93. 
JAMES MADISON, Virginia, Sept. 19, 1790. 
MiMre Reg. 192. John Canterbuiy, 96. 

Beilby Loudon, 97. 
Johii Rochester, 95. 

We see from the facts already detailed, that Augustine 
traced his succession back ihrongh Ircnseus to St, .'ohn, and 
consequently our succession properly comes from that source. 
But the succession of the later Bishops may be traced through 
the line of the Bishops of Rome, if desired. Thus Theodore, 
the seveniJi Arobbishop of Canterbury, was consecrated by 
the Bishop of Rome, and filled the Arch -Episcopal chair, from 
668 to 693, twenty-five years. Those Bishops, therefore, 
who were consecrated by him in England, could trace their 
succession, through him, back to St. Peter, and through those 
who assisted him in consecrating, back to St. John. Now in 
this time, three Bishops were consecrated in the Diocese of 
Lichfield and Coventry ; two in the Diocese of London ; two 
in the Diocese of Helham, now Norwich ; four in Ihe Dio. 
cese of Rochester ; two m the Diocese of Winchester; three 
in the Diocese of Worcester ; and perhaps others in other 
places. Consequently, all the ancient Dioceses of Canter- 
bury must have been filled with Bishojw who could trace 
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Iheir succession in both of these waySj and hence, all subse. 
quent Bishops must be able to do the same. 

The successor of Theodore, — Birthwald, was consecrated 
by Godwin, according to some manuscripts, Metropolitan 
Bishop of Walliarum, (TFiifes,)* but according to others of 
Galliaram, (Gaul.) The latter is generally supposed to he 
the most probable, as Godwin was at that time Archbishop 
of Lyons, to which the Archiepiscopate had been removed 
from Aries, which was the source from whence the Anglo. 
Saxon Bishops had originally derived their orders — Aries 
having received its Episcopate from Ephesus and St. John. 
But if Wales be the true reading, it will be seen that the 
Bishops of that country traced their succession to Jerusalem 
and St. John. Birthwald filled the Arch- Episcopal See 
thirty-nine years, from 693 to 732, in which time there were 
consecrated for the Diocese of Lincoln, two Bishops, one in 
Lichfield and Coventry ; one in London ; one in Rochester ; 
two in Salisbury ; me in Winchester ; one in Worcester, and 
probably others. All the Bishops in the Province of Canter- 
bury, subsequent to the time of Birthwald, must, therefore, 
have been able to trace their succession through him to Jeru- 
salem and St. James, and through those who assisted him in 
consecrating, to St. John and to St. Peter. 

Again, Theobald, the thirty -seventh Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, was consecrated by Albert, Bishop of Oslia ; and during 
his Episcopate there were consecrated one Bishop each, in 
the Dioceses of St. David's, Hereford, Lincoln, Norwich, Sa- 
lisbury ; two Bishops each in the Dioceses of Ely, Llandaff, 
London, Rochester, and Worcester. There have also been 



* Odoceua, third BiEhop of Llandaif, was consecrated bj Theodore 
of Canterbury, the predecessor of Birthwald, and the aucceasor of Odo- 
ceus was Ubilvln, wbicb might have been mialaken for Godwin, by tha 
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several other consecrations by foreign Bishops, as, Robert 
Winchelsy, forty-nintJi Archbishop, by Suabino, John Strat- 
ford, fifty-second Archbishop, by Vitali, and Thomas Brad- 
wardine, fifty-lhird Archbishop, by Bertraod, all Cardinal 
Bishops, so that the successioQ may be traced in a great 
variety of ways. 

There is one otlier foreign Bishop that deserves notice. 
In lbI7 Mark A de Domi-jis, the Archbishop of Spalatro a 
Church in communion with tbt See of Rome assi-ited in the 
consecration of Nicholas Felton and Georgp Mnnteigne anJ 
these assisted in the eonsetralion of sn manv othpr Bi hop's 
that since 1633 there has not bten a B shop consecrated in 
Englanl thai could not trace his succession to the Archbish 
3p= of Spalat o and thence back t) tlip Apftlts Conse 
quenll} if tbeic had been any break in the succession hi fore 
that time we should n w hive a \ilid successi n 

There was also a commingling of the Saxon an 1 British 
lines, whetbei Birihwftld was con ecrated in France cr W ales 
Cead, the second Archbishopof l:ork, and subsequently Bishop 
of the Mercians, was consecrated by Wine, Bishop of the 
Wesi-Saxons, assisted by two Brilisk Bishops, — Wine himself 
having been cionsecrated in France. And Cead must have 
aided Theodore in the consecration of other Bishops, as the 
canonical number could not be made without him. 

II. SUCCESSION FROM JERUSALEM. 
At whatever age Christianity was first introduced into 
Britain, whether in the first century, as we shall see in the 
course of the work Is probable, or, as others suppose, at a still 
later period, it was preached by Greek missionaries. This 
is evident from the fact, that the old Greek and British 
historians relate the same occurrences, in regard to that 
primitive period, so similarly, that both must have derived 
their knowledge from the same source, or from the records 
28* 
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of coDlemporaneous historians. The British Liturgy was 
also of Eastern origin, and unlike that of Rome. Their ec- 
ctesiaslical rites were also tliose of tlie East, and not of the 
West, notwithstanding there was frequent intercourse be- 
tween the Cliurchcs of Rome and Britain, The conquest of 
the Britains bj the Saxons, and their entire subjugation, has 
rendertd il necessary fur u'i to depend mostly upon foreign 
and Sa-?;on wiilers foi the history of the British Church. 
Fiom these mateiials, Aichbishop Usher,* and Bishop Stil- 
lingfleetjf have drawn the following facts. 

In the year 634 or 626, February 30, Honorius, the seven- 
tieth Bishop of Rome, issued a Bull, in which it is slated as 
a well-known fact in history, that Lucius, a British King, iti 
the second century, granted certain privileges to the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge ; and in the antiquities of Cambridge, in 
the somewhat doubtful Annals of Burton, A. D. 141, this is 
said to have been done for the reason that Chrislianity had 
been faithfully preached there. It is also said in the old 
Register of Llandalf, that Lucius sent an embassy to Rome, 
and that Elvanus was consecrated Bishop by Eleutherus, 
the twelfth Bishop of Rome."^: The names of the earliest 
British Bishops have not generally been preserved, but tlie 
following Archbishops of London have come down to us, but 
whether they form the full line, is uncertain. 

1. Theaniis, who founded St, Peter's Church, Comhill, 
died about 1S7.5 

2. Elvanus, consecrated by Eleutherus, twelfth Bishop of 
Rome, II 

3. Cadoc, or Cadar. 



• Britatin. Eccles. Antiq., quarto, Dublin, 1639. 

I Mon. Angl. vo!. III. p. 188. 

§ Joe. Fura. Lib. Epis. Brit, in Ush. Primor. p. 67, 

II RKg. Lland. in. Mon. Ang, vol. III. p. 186. 
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4. Obinus. 

5. Conanus. 

6. Palladius. 

7. Slephanus, suffered martyrdom, Sept. 17, A. D. 303. 

8. Iltutus, or Restitutus, ooe of the three British Bishops 
present at the Council of Aries, A. D. 312, or 314. 

9. Theodwin, or Dedwin. 

10. Theodred. 

11. Hilary. 
13. Guidelinus. 

13. Vodin, slain by Hengist, the Dane. 

14. Theonus, consecrated Bishop of Gloucester, translated 
to London, fled from the Saxons, A. D. 587, and with the 
great body of his clergy, accompanied by Thadioc, Arch- 
bishop of York, went and settled in Wales.* 

Previous to this time, there had been three Archbishoprics 
in Britain — London, York, and Caerleon ; the two first of, 
which were destroyed by the Saxons, and the latter trans- 
ferred to Menova, now St. Dtiviil's. Our knowledge of the 
Bishops of tliis See commences some time before this. As 
early as A. D. 448, Gennanus and Severus, two Bishops of 
Gaul, visited Britain, at the request of the British clergy, and 
while tjiere consecrated several Bishops, among whom was 
Dubritius, the first Archbishop of LJandaff, and Sampson, 
Archbishop of York. The Bishops of Llandaff, therefore, are 
properly tlie successors of Theonus and Thadioc.j- Conse- 
quently, Dubritius could trace his succession through Germa- 
nus and the Gallican Bishops, lo Ephesus, in the same man- 
ner as we have seen the Bisliops of Lyons and Aries could 
trace their succession to the same source. 

About the same time, David and Eliud, also called Teliaus, 
and Paterous, three Britons, visited Jerusalem, and David 
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was there consecrated Bishop of Menova by the Patriarch of 
Jerusalem,* and A. D. 519 was made Archbishop of Wales, 
by vote of a Synod, at which all the British Bishops were 
present. j- He died A. D. 544,:]: and was so famous as to be 

ceeded by Eliud,§ and Eliud by Kcnoc, or Kcncv.[| 

Dubritius, Bishop of Llandaff, died December 18th, 523,11 
and was succeeded by Teliaus, who accompanied David to 
Jerusalem.** His successor was Odoceus, consecrated by 
Theodore, Archbishop of Canterbury .-j-j- The Patriarchate, 
or Arch-diocese of Meneva, (St. David's,) contained seven 
Dioceses, J::|: Six of these seven Dioceses, as they now stand, 
ivere formed between 450 and 600 ; (1,) St. David's, by Da- 
vid ; (2,) LlandatV, by Dubritius; (3,) Bangor, by Daniel, 
the origin of whose succession will hereafter be shown ; (4,) 
St. Asaph's, about A. D. 583, by Kentigern, before that time 
Bishop of Glasgow, from which he had been driven by war.§§ 
(5,) Hereford, by Putta, also Bishop of Rochester, 659, and 
translated to Hereford, 680.||]| The names of the two others 
are uncertain. The succession of the Bishops in this Arch- 
bishopric came through Sf. David from Jerusalem ; through 
Dubritius from Gaul and Ephesus ; and through Odoceus 
from Aries and Rome. And from them, these successions 
have been spread through the whole body of English Bishops, 



» Vitl k Giraldo Cambrensi, in Uash. Fri 


n. 474, 538. 


t Vita David, John Tinm. in Ussh. Prim. 6 


1. Still.Orig.916. Girald, 


Camb, L. i. c, 5 ; L. ii. c. 1. 




t Prim. Eco. Brit, pp, 76, 89, 526. 






II Giraldo Cambr, li, 1. 


If Uaah. Prim, 526, 597. 


•" lb. 83, 84, 598. 


+t Reg. Lland. and Rich. God. ™ loco. 




n Bd. li. a. Hov. Ann, ii. 454, 5, and Waller Convent. A, D. 1199 


Galf. Mon. i. 19. Prim. Brit. 88-99. 




i4 John" Tinm. Vila, Kentig. in Usshur. 


nil Bd. iv. 9. 
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PATRIARCHS OF JERUSALEM. 



I Wegivethesiiccessionof Bishops of Jerusalem, through whom 
I the consecrators of the several Bishops received their succes- 
sion, from Graveson, Hisiorica Ecclesiaslica, Tome 9. 



Patriarchs < 


>F Jerusalem. 


JVm( of Bishops. 


^.D. 


JVuuit of Bishops. 


1, James Alpheus, om 




36, AntoniuS; 


of the Apostles, 


35. 


27, Capito, 


2, Simeon, 


65. 


28, Valens, ; 


3, Justus I,, 


107. 


29, Dolchianus, 


4, Zacheus, 


111. 


30, Narcissus, (resign- 


5, Tobias, 


112. 


ed,) 


8, Benjamin, 


117. 


31, Dius, 


7, John, 


119. 


32, Germanic, ! 


8, Matthew, 


121. 


33, Gordius and Nar- 


9, Philip, 


122. 


cissus again, 1 


10, Seneca, 


126. 


34, Alexander, 


11, Justus II., 


127. 


35, Mazabanes, 


12, Levi, 


128. 


36, HymenEeus, 


13, Ephraim, 


129. 


37, Zambdas, 


14, Joseph, 


131. 


38, Herman, 


15, Judas, (last Jewish 


39, Macarius I., 


Bishop,) 


132. 


40, Maximus III., 


16, Marcus, (first Gen 




41, Cyril, (expelled by 


tile Bishop,) 


134. 


Aria lis,) 


17, Cassianus, 


146. 


42, Hcrenius, 


18, Publius, 


154. 


Cyril, (restored, de- 


19, Maximiis I., 


159. 


posed again by Ari- 


20, Julian, 


163. 


ans,) 


21, Caius I., 


165. 


43, Hilary, {an Arian,) 


22, Syraraachus, 


16P. 


Cyril, (restored, and 


23, Cains II., 


170. 


died,) 


24, Julian, 


173. 


44, John II., 


25, Maximus II., 


178. 


45, Praglius, 
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?T. DAVID S AND LLANBAFP. 



, Juvenal, 

, Anasfasius, 

, Mailyrius, 

, Salutis, 

, Elias, 

, John III-, who 

sec rated David, 
, Peter Eleutheropo- 



424. 54, Eustachius 
458. 55, John IV., 
478. 56, Amos, 
4S6. 57, Isichiusjor 
494. 58, Zacharius, 

59, Modestus, 
513. 60, Sopliromua 

When Jerusalem was taktn 
524. by the Saracfns, and the 

Patriarchate broken up. 



552. 

572. 

574-601. 



633-637. 



52, (1,) David, conse- 
crated by 51st Patr. 
Jerusalem, ! 

53, (2,) Eliud, I 
54j (3,} Keneva. 

55, (4,) Morvael. 

56, (5,) Haernurier. 

57, (6,) Elvaeth. 

58, (7,) Gurnel. 

59, (fi,) Lendywyth, ' 

60, (9,) Gornwist. 

61, (10,) Gorwan. 

62, {*11,) Cledanke. 

63, (13,) Enyaen. 

64, (13,) Ehidgaeth. 

65, (14,) Eldunen. 

66, (15,) Elvaoth. 

67, (16,) Maelscwyth. 

68, (17,) Madenew. 

69, (18,) Catulus, I 

70, (19,) Silvay, I 



(1.) Pubritius, conse- 
crated by German us, 
of Auxi^rre, Lupus, 
of Tricasse, etc. ■! 
(2,) Teliaus. 

40, (3,) Odoceus, conse- 
crated by Theodore, 
of Canterbury. 

41, (4,) Ubilwin. 

42, (5,) Aidan, ■; 

43, (6,) Elgistil. 

44, (7,) Lunapejus. 

45, (8,) Cormergen. 

46, (9,) Argwistil. 

47, (10,) Gurvan. 

48, (11,) Guodlin. 

49, (12,) Edilbin. 

50, (13,) Grecielus. 

51, (14,) Berthygwyn. 

52, (15,) Trychean. 

53, (16,) Elvogus. 
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71, (20,) Navtiis, 

72, (21,) Sathveni. 

73, (23,) Diothwall. 

74, (23,) Asser, 

75, (24,) Athvael. 

76, (25,) Sampson, (las 

Archbishop,) 

77, (26,) Ruelin. 

78, (27,) Rodherch. 

79, (2S,) Elguni. 

80, (29,) Llywarch. 

81, (30,) Nergu. 
83, (31,) Silhidw, 

83, (32,) Everu, 

84, (33,) Morgenai, 

85, (34,) Nathan. 

86, (35,) Roderick. 

87, (36,) Jevan. 

88, (37,) Arguslel. 
S9, (38,) Morgonneth, 

90, (39,) Ervyn, 

91, (40,) Tramerin, 

92, (41,) Joseph, 

93, (42,) Bleitherd, 

94, (43,) Sulghein, 

signed, 

95, (44,) Abraham, 
Sulghein again, re. 

96, (45,) Rythmarch. 

97, (46,) Wilfrid. 
88, (47,) Bernard, con- 
secrated by Arch- 



1028. 
1055, 
1061. 

1070. 
1076. 

1076. 

I1I5. 



54, (17,) Gatgwaret. 

55, (18,) Careuhir. 

56, (19,)-NobLs. 

57, (20,) Guilfrid. 

58, (21,) Nudd. 

59, (32,) Cimelianc. 

60, (23,) Libian, 

61, (24,) MarchluJth. 

62, (25,) Paternus. 

63, (26,) Roderick. 

64, (27,) Gogwan, 

65, (28,) Bledri, 

66, (29,) Joseph, 

67, (30,) Herewald, 
Vacancy four yeai 

68, (31,) Urban, 

69, (32,) Uehtryd, 

70, (33,) Galfrid, 

71, (34,) Nich. ab Gwrgant. 
Vacancy ten years. 

72, (35,) W. de Salt- 

marsh. 

73, (36,) Henry, 1199. 

74, (37,) William, 1219. 

75, (38,) E.de Radnor, 1230. 
Vacancy four years. 

76, (39,) W. de Burgh, 1244. 

77, (40,) J. de la Ware, 1253. 

78, (41,) W.de Radnor, 1256. 

79, (42,) W. de Braos, 1266. 

80, (43,) J. Monmouth, 1296. 

81, (44,) J. Eaglescliff, 1323. 

82, (45,) J. Pasehall, 1347. 



1022. 

1059. 



1148. 
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Bi>\op, of St. D-oid;- A. n. 


Biihops of IJ^ndaff. 


A.D. 


bisliop of Canter- 


83, (4fi,) R.Craddock, 


,1361. 


bury. 


84, (47,) T. Rushook, 


1383. 


99, (48,) David Fkz- 


85, (48,) W. Bottles. 




Gerald. 


ham. 


1386. 


100, (49,) Pet. deLeia. 


86, (49,) E. Broom- 




101, (50,) Galfrid, 1198. 


iield. 


1389. 


102, (51,) GiraldCamb.1199. 


87, (50.) T. Winch- 




103, (52,) Geofrey, 1203. 


comb, 


1393. 


104, (53,) Jorweth, 1214. 


88, (51,) A. Barrett, 


1395. 


105, (54,) Anselm, 1230. 


89, (52,) J. Burghill, 


1396. 


106, (55,) T.Wallensis,1248. 


90, (53,) T. Peverell, 


1398. 


107, (56,) R.deCarreu,1356. 


91, (54,) J. la Zouch, 


1408. 


lOe, (57,) T. Becke, 1280. 


92, (5.5,) John Wells, 


1425. 


109, (56,) D. Martin, 1293. 


93, (56,) N. Ashley, 


1441. 


no, (59,) H. Gower, 1328. 


94, (57,) J. Hiinden, 


14.58. 


Ill, (60,) J.Thoresby, 1347. 


95, (58,) John Smith, 


1476. 


112, (61,) R. Brian, 1349. 


96, (59,) J. Marshall, 


1478. 


113, (62,) T. Falslaff, 1353. 


97, (60,) J. Ingleby, 


1496. 


114, (63,) A.Houghton,1361. 


98, (61,) M. Salley, 


1500. 


115, (64,) J. Gilbert, 1389. 


99, (62,) G. de Athe- 




Vacancy four years. 


qua. 


1516. 


116, (65,) GuydeMona,1401. 


100, (63,) R. Holgate, 


1337. 


117, (66,) H.Chichely, 1408. 


101, (64,) A. Kitchen, 


1545. 


118, (67,) J. Ketterich, 1414. 






119, (68,) S.Patrington,1415. 






120, (69,) B. Nichols, 1418. 






121, (70,)T.Radbone, 1483. 






122, (71,) W.Linwood,1442. 






123, (72,) J. Langtoti, 1447. 






124, (73,) J. Delabere, 1447. 






125, (74,) R. TuUy, 1460. 






126, (75,) R. Martin, 1482. 






127, (76.) T. Langton, 1483. 
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Bijftopa of SI. DaotiTj. A. D. Biakopt of Limdng. A.D, 

128, (77,) Hugh Parry, 1485. 

129, (78,) J. Morgan, 1496. 

130, (79,)R.Sherboiirne,1505. 

131, (80,) E. Vaugimn, 1509. 

132, (81,) R. Rawlins, 1533. 

133, (82,) W. Barlow, 1536. 

134, (83,) R. Farrar, 1.548. 

135, (84,) H Morgan, ISfiS. 

This bungs us down to the Reformation, since which 
time, the English succession comes through Matthew Parker 
and his associates 

We see, from the foregoing, how the Bishops in these sev- 
eral Dioceses traced their succession, and that they could 
trace it to Jerusalem to Rome, and to Ephesus. Now the 
early Bishops of these Dioceses were instrumental to & 
very great extent in preaching Christianity to the Saxons, 
in the West and North of England. Tfius the counties of 
Chester, Nottingham, Derby, Stafford, Salop, Northampton, 
.Leicester, Lincoln, Huntingdon, Rutland, Warwick, Worces- 
ter, Oxford, Gloucester, Buckingham, Bedford, Hereford, 
and part of Hertford, wore converted by Finnan, Diuma, 
Ceollach, and Trumhere, Irish and British Bishops.* York, 
Lancaster, and most of the northern parts of England, by 
Aidan, a Bishop from the Monastery of Columbkill, in the 
island of Hii, or lona, originally, we believe, a part of the 
Diocese of Sodor and Mann \-\ and Essex and Middlesex, 
by Cedd, another Irish or British Bishop. ;(: These Bishops 
founded several Dioceses, which of course trace their origi- 
nal succession to British Bishops, and in most cases, to the 
Archbishops of St. David's and Armagh. 

The Arch-Diocese of York originally included the Dio- 

• Bd. Hiet. ii. 19-31. t Bd. Hist. iii. 3-S, 17. t Bd. iii. 2a. 
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ceses of York, Lindisfame, now Durham, Sodor and Mann, 
Hexham, now extinct, and all the Bishoprics of Scotland, 
until 14(i6.* The first Archbishop of the Saxons was Pauli- 
nus, consecrated by Augustine of Canterbury, j- The second 
was Cedd, a, British Bishop, for three years,^ who resigned 
and was appointed Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry. He 
was succeeded by Wilfrid, who was consecrated by the 
Archbishop of Paris, eleven other Bishops assistmir him ^ 
The Bishops who assisted in the consecration of Bishops in 
the Province of York, traced tlieir succession to the Biiti'-h 
Bishops, as Aidan, Finnan, and Coleman, who wnre ordaintd 
by the Bishops in the island of Hii, or Soottish Bishops who 
received their succession from Palladius || There is eveiy 
reason to suppose, liowever, that those Bishops who were 
ordained by Palladius, could also trace their suctession to 
the British Bishops, as they must havt assisted in the consp 
oration of the Scottish Bishops. 



JrtA(.j*ip;a 0/ Ysrl 


i. Jl. D. 




JrckHshopa af York. 


JI.D. 


I, Paulinus, 


625-644. 


12, 


Wimundus, 


830. 


Vacancy twenty years. 


13, 


Wilferus, 


854. 


S, Cead, 


664. 


14, 


Ethelbald, 


800. 


3, Wilfrid I., 


0(59. 


ir>. 


Red ward us. 


921. 


4, Bosa, 


6T7. 


16, 


Wulstan I., 


941. 


5, St. John, of B. 


jverly, 692. 


17, 


Oskitel, 


955. 


6, Wilfrid n., 


718. 


18, 


Athelwold, resigned, 971. 


7, Egbert, 


730. 


19, 


Oswald, 


971. 


8, Albert, 


767. 


20, 


Ethelred II., 


99.1. 


9, Ethelred, 


780. 


21, 


Wulstan II., 


lOOS. 


10, Eanbald, 


797. 


22, 


Alfric Puttock, 


1023. 


11, Wdsius, 


813. 


23, 


Kinsius, 


1050. 


• Pstr. Brit. p. B3. 






t Bd. ii. 9. 




t Bd. ii. S8. Dup. 


Hist. Ecc. Sc 


ripLC 


'ent. viii. p. 128. 




4 Bd. iii. 98. Dup. 


Ecc. Script. 1 


:eiit. 1 


,iii, p. 138. 




1 Uasli, Primordia. 


c. 1 
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ARCHBISHOPS OF YORK. 



24, Al.lred, 1061. 

25, Thomas I., 1070. 

26, Gerard, 1100. 
37, Thomas II., 1109. 

28, Thurstaii, 1114. 

29, Willi8m((leprived,)1144. 

30, Henry Murdac, 1147. 
St. William, restored, 1153. 

31, Roger, 1154. 
Vacancy ten years. 

32,GeofrryPlantagenet, 1191. 
Vacancy four years. 

33, Walter de Grey, 1216. 

34, Sewall, 1255. 
3.5, GeoffrydeLudham,1258. 

36, Walter Giffard, 1365. 

37, Wm. Wickwane, 1279. 

38, John Le Romaine, 1285. 

39, Hen. de Newark, 1296. 

40, Thos. Corbridge, 1399. 

41, Win. de Greenfield, 1303. 

42, Wm. de Melton, 1316. 

43, Wm. de Lazouch, 1340. 

44, John Thoresby, 1354. 

45, Alex. Neville, 1374. 

46, Tbos. Arundel, 1388. 

47, Robert Waltlby, 1397. 

48, Rich. Scrope, 1398. 

49, Henry Bowet, 1407. 

50, John Kemp, 1426. 

51, Wm. Bnothe, 1452. 

52, Geo. Neville, 1465. 

53, Laurence Boothe, 1476. 



54, Thos, de Rotheram, 

or Scott, 1480. 

55, Thos. Savage, 1508. 

56, Chris. Bainbridge, 1508. 

57, Thomas Wolsey, 1514, 
53, Edward Lee, 1531 

59, Robert Ilolgate, 1544, 

60, Nicholas Heath, 1555. 

61, Thomas Young, 1560, 

62, Edmund Grindal, 1.570. 

63, Edwin Sandes, 1576, 

64, John Piers, 1588. 

65, Mat. Ilutton, 1594, 
86, Tobias Matthew, 1 

67, Geo. Monteigne, 1618, 

68, Sam. Harsnet, 1628. 

69, Richard Neyle, 1632, 

70, John Williams, 1641 
Cromwell, vacancy 10 years, 

71, Accepted Freewen, 1660. 
73, Richard Sterne, 1664. 

73, John Dolben, 1683, 

74, Thos. Lamplugh, 1688. 

75, John Sharp, 1691, 

76, Sir Wm. Dawes, 

Bart., 1714, 

77, Laun.Blackburne,1724. 
79, Thomas Herring, 1745, 

79, Mat. Hutton, 1747, 

80, John Gilbert, 1757. 

81, Rob, Drummond, 1761, 

82, Wm. Markham, 1777, 
S3, Edward Harcourl, 1 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

SUCCESSION OF THE SCOTTISH, AMERICAN, AND IRISH cmiRCHEa. 

It has been remarked, that one line of the succession of the 
American Cliurch came through that of Scotland, This was 
also derived from the English succession, Decemher 15, 1661, 
when Gilbert Sheldon, Bishop of London, assisted by George 
Morley, Bishop of Worcester, Richard Sterne, Bishop of Car- 
lisle, and Hugh Lloyd, Bishop of Llandaff, consecrated An- 
drew Fairfull, to the Diocese of Glasgow ; John Sharpe, to 
the Diocese of St. Andrews ; Robert Leighton, to the Diocese 
of Dumblane, (translated to Glasgow, 1671;) and James 
Hamilton, to the Diocese of Galloway.* These consecrated 
othei Bishops, but the original records are either lost or de- 
stroyed, until 170i Again, February 24, 1693, the deprived 
Bishops of Peterborough, Norwich, and Ely, consecrated 
George Hiokc^, a Bishop of Scotland. j- The Scottish suc- 

• Jus. Reg. 937. 

t It has been objected by aonie that the consecration of Hiokea 
was uncanoiiical, if not schiainatioal, and conaequetitlj, of doublful va. 
lidity. The facta are simply these. The conaeoralora of Hiekes had 
been duly ecinaecrated to Sees in England, but on the acceesioii of Wi]. 
liam and Mary, were deprived of their Seea for refusing to take the oath 
of Bllegiance to William and Mary, deeming themaelvcs bound by their 
oath of fealty to James. But, though expelled from their Seea, no act 
was done depriving them of their Episcopal characler. Subsequent to 
their eipulsion from their Sees, Ihey consecrated HickeB, a Bishop for 
Scotland. That the consecratora of Hiokea had authority to confer 
orders, is not doubted ; that there was an irregularity in their proceeding 
is also conceded. That the irregularity amounted to schism, can hardly 
be claimed. But even were it conced'^d mere schism, unaccompanied 
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BISHOPS OF THE SCOTTISH CHURCH. 



Mvu»fBUAop,. 


Zl.«Mf. 




tt. 


J, James Sharpe, 


St. Andrews, 


Dec. 15 


1661 


2, Andrew Fairfull, 


Glasgow, 


" 


" 


3, Robert Leighton, 


Dumblane, 
Glasgow, 1671. 


" 


" 


4, James Hamilton, 


Galloway, 


" 


" 


5, George Halibuiton, 


Dunkeld, 


May 7, 


1662 


6, Murdoch McKenzie 


Moray, 


" 


" 


7, David Strachan, 


Brechin, 


" 


." - 


8, John Patterson, 


Ross, 


" 


" 


9, David Fletcher, 


Argyle, 


« 


" 


10, Robert Wallace, 


The Isles, 






11, George Wishart, 


Edinburgh, 


June 1 


1662 


12, David Mitchel, 


Aberdeen, 


" 




13, Patrick Forbes, 


Caithness, 


" 


" 


14, Alexander Baroet, 


Aberdeen, 
Glasgow, 1664. 
St. Andrews, 1679 




1663 


15, Patrick Scougal, 


Aberdeen, 


Easter 


1664 


16, Andrew Honyman, 


Orkney, 




1664 


17, Henry Guthrie, 


Dunkeld, 




1665 


18, William Scrogio, 


Argyle, ' 




1666 


19, Alexander Young, 


Edinburgh, 
Ross, 1679. 




1671 


20, James Ramsey, 


Dumblane, 
Ross, 1684. 




1673 


21, John Patterson, 


Galloway, 
Edinburgh, 1679. 
Glasgow, 1687. 




1674 


82, Arthur Ross, 


Argyle, 

Galloway, 1679. 
Glasgow, 1679. 
St. Andrews, 1684 


Apr. 28 


1675 


23, Robert Laurie, 


Brechin, 




1676 
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Mmi afBMop,. 


Oi.™(. 




Ml. 


24, William Lindsay, 


Dunkeld, 


May 1 


1677. 


25, James Aitkins, 


Moray, 
Galloway, 1680. 




1677. 


26, Andrew Wood, 


The Isles, 
Caithness, 1680. 




1678. 


27, George Haliburton, 


Brechin, 
Aberdeen, 1682. 




1678. 


28, Andrew Bruce, 


Dunkeld, 
Orkney, 1688. 




1679. 


29, Colin Falconer, 


Argyle, 
Moray, 1080. 


Sept. 5 


1679. 


30, Hector McLean, 


Argyle, 




1680. 


81, Archibald Graham, 


The Isles, 




1680. 


33, Robert Douglas, 


Brechin, 1682. 
Dumblane, 1684. 






33, Alexander CairDcross, Brechin, 




1684, 


.( « 


Glasgow, 1684. 






84, James Drummond, 


Brechin, 


Dec. 35 


1684. 


85, Alexander Rose, 


Moray, 
Edinburgh, 1687. 




1686. 


36, John Hamilton, 


Dunkeld, 


Oct. 19, 


1688. 


37, William Hay, 


Moray, 




1687. 


38, John Gordon, 


Galloway, 


Sept. 4 


1688. 


39, John Fullarton, 


Jan. 25 


no5. 




40, John Sage, 


John Glasgow, 21. 






Alex. Edinburgh, 35. 




Robert Dumblane, 


32. 


41, John Falconer, 


April 2g 


, 1709. 






Alex. BdiP 


burgh, 35. 




Robert Du 


mblane, 32. 




John Sage 


40. 
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JVnmi »/ Biihupi. DitKeiB. 


g™,.c««.,. 


42, 


Archibald Campbell, 


Aug. 24, 1711. 
Alex. Edinburgh, 35. 
Robert Dumblano, 32. 
John Falconer, 41. 


43, 


James Gaddcrar,* 


Feb. 24, 1712. 
George Hickes, p. 340. 
John Falconer, 41. 
Archibald Campbell, 42. . 


-44, 


Arthur Millar, 


Oct. 22, 1718. 


45, 


William Irvine, 


Alex. Edinburgh, 35. 
John Fullarton, 39. 
John Falconer, 41. 


46, 


David Freebairn, 


Oct. 17, 1722. 


47, 


Andrew Cant, 


John Falconer, 41. 
Arthur Millar, 44. 
William Irvine, 45. 


4S, 


Alexander Duncan, 


1724. 

John Falconer, 41. 
William Irvine, 45. 
Arthur Millar, 44. 


49, 


Thomas Rattray,! Dunkeld, 


June 4, 1727. 
James Gadderar, 43. 
Alexander Duncan, 48. 
Andrew Cant, 47. 


50, 


William Dunbar,:): Moray, 


June 18, 1737. (and) 



* Eiceptioiis have also been taken to the consecration of Gaddeiai, 
9CBUBe Hickes was the chief consecrator. But if Hickes' orders Were 
ilid, no ohjection can he made to those of Gadderar, as the other two 
maecratora belonged to the College of Scotch Biahopa, againat whom 



t Similar objecli 


ons have been made to the conBe< 


oration of lUttraj, 


ud the same ansv 


vei applies. 




I The same obji 


iction hae been made (o the cans< 


aeration of Dunbar 
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JVsne sf Bishapt, Diteite. Canmrainrc. 

51, Robert Keith, Caithness, James Garfderar, 43. 

Arthur Millar, 44. 
Thomas Rattray, 49. 

52, Robert White, Dumblaiie, June 34, 1735. 

Thomas Rattray, 49. 
Robert Keiih, 51. 
William Dunbar, 50. 

53, William Falconer, Caithness, Sept. 10, 1741. 

Thomas Rattray, 49. 
Robert Keith, 51. 
Robert White, 52. 

54, James Rait, Brechin, Oct. 4, 1742. 

Thomas Raltray, 49. 
Robert Keith, 51. 
Robert While, .52. 

55, John Alexander, Dunkeld, Aug. a, 1743. 

Robert Keith, 51. 
Robert White, 52. 
William Falconer, 53. 
James Rait, 54. 

56, Andrew Gerard, Aberdeen, July 17, 1747. 

Robert White, 52. 
William Falconer, 58. 
James Rail, 54. 
John Alexander, .W. 

and Keith, to wliicti it is also added, that Millar, who belonged to the old 
College of Scotch Bishops, and who assisted in tliejr consecration, was 
suspended by the College of Scotch Bishops for this very act. But the 
suspension was subaequint lo the consecration, and could not, tlirrefore, 
affect that. Besides, if we allow, as was unquestionably done in the 
Primitive Church, that one Bishop could confer orders, though such ordi- 
nations were uncanonical, all these objections are set aside, aa there was 
always one or more of the old Scotch Bishops concerned in the ordina- 
tion.— See Bing. ii. 11.5. 
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JVnmB nf Bishops. Diocese. Cfiiiiicr<ltaTa. 

57, Robert Forbes, Ross and Caithness, June 24, 1763. 

William Falconer, 53. 
J. Alexander, ."iS. 
A. Gerard, .56. 

58, Robert Kilgour, Aberdeen, Sept. 21, 176S. 

Wm. Falconer, 53. 
J. Rait, .54. 
R. Forbes, 57. 

59, Charles Rose, Dumblane, Aug. 24, 1774. 

Wm. Falconer, .53. 
J. Rail, .54. 
R. Forbes, 57. 
ly, June 27, 1777. 

Wm. Falconer, 53. 
J. Rait, 54. 
R. Kilgour, 58. 



60, Arthur Petrie, 



C. t 



i, 59. 



61, John Skinner, 



Samuel Seabuky, 



Aberdeen, Sept. 25, 1782. 

R. Kilgour, 58. 

C. Rose, 59. 

A. Petrie, 60. 
Connecticut, Nov. 14, 1784. 

Robert Kilgour, 58. 

Arthur Petrie, 60. 

John Skinner, 61. 



SUCCESSIOM OF 

1, Samuel Seabury, 



Bishops in the American Chtrch. 
Conn, and R. I., Nov. 14, 1784. 

Robert Kilgour, 58. 
Arthur Petrie, 60. 
John Skinner, 61. 
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2, William White, 119 from St. John, (86) from Augustia 
Pennsylvania, Feb. 4, 1787. 

E^^isk BhkopE. 

John Moore, 96. 
William Markham, 94. 
Charles Moss, 91. 
John ffinchliffe, 93. 

8, Samuel Provoost, New York, Feb. 4, 1787. 
John Moore, 96. 
William Mavkham, 94. 
Charles Moss, 91. 
John Hinchlitfe, 93. 

4, James Madison, Virginia, Sept. 19, 1790. 

John Monre, 96. 
Beilby Porteus, 97. 
John Thomas, 95. 

5, Thomas J. Claggett, Maryland, Sept. 17, 1792. 

Samuel Provoost, 3. 
Samuel Seabury, 1. 
William White, a. 
James Madison, 4. 

6, Robert Smith, South Carolina, Sept. 13, 1795. 

William White, 2. 
Samuel Provoost, 3. 
James Madison, 4. 
Thomas J. Claggett, 5. 

7, Edward Bass, Massachusetts, May 7, 1797. 

William White, 2. 
Samuel Provoost, 3. 
Thomas J. Claggett, 5. 
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8, Abraham Jarvis, Cooneclicut, Oct. 18, 1797, 

William While, 3. 
Samuel Provoost, 3, 
Edward Bass, 7. 

9, Benjamin Moore, New York, Sept. 11, 1801. 

William White, 2. 
Thomas J. Claggett, 5. 
Abraham Jarvis, 8. 
Massachusetts, Sept. 14, 1804. 
William White, 3. 
Thomas J. Claggett, 5. 
Abraham Jarvis, 8. 
Benjamin Moore, 9. 

New York, May 29, 1811. 

Q Dioeese, May 39, 1811. 
William White, 3. 
Samuel Provoost, 3. 
Abraham Jarvis, 8. 
13, Theodore Dehon, South Carolina, Oct. 15, 1812. 
William White, 2. 
Abraham Jarvis, 8. 
John H. Hobart, 11. 



10, Samuel Parker, 



11, John H. Hobart, 

12, Alex. V. Griswold, Eaa 



14, Richard C. Moore, Virgin 



16, James Kemp, 



May 18, 1814. 
William White, 3. 
John H. Hobart, 11. 
Alex. V. Griswold, 13. 
Theodore Dehon, 13. 

Maryland, Sept. 1, 1614. 

William While, 2. 
John H. Hobart, 11. 
Richard C. Moore, 14. 
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18, John Croes, New Jersey, Nov. 19, 1S15. 

William White, 2. 
John H. Hobart, 11. 
James Kemp, 15. 

17, Nathaniel Bowen, South Carolina, Oct. 8, 1818. 

William White, 2. 
John H. Hobart, 11. 
James Kemp, 15. 
John Croes, 16. 

18, Philander Chase, Ohio, Feb. 11, 1819. 

Illinois, 1831. William White, 2. 

John H. Hobart, 11. 
James Kemp, 15. 
John Croes, 16. 

19, Thomas C. Brownell, Connecticut, Oct. 27, 1819. 

William White, 2. 
John H. Hobart, 11. 
Ales. V. Griswold, 12. 

SO, JohnS. Ravenscroft, North Carolina, May 22, 1823. 
William White, 2. 
Alex. V. Griswold, 12. 
James Kemp, 15. 
John Croes, 16. 
Nalhatiiel Bowen, 17. 
Thomas C. Brownell, 19. 

21, Henry U. Onderdonk, Pennsylvania, Oct. 25, 1827. 
(Assistant.) William While, 2. 

John H. Hobart, 11. 
James Kemp, 15- 
John Croes, 16. 
Natnaniel Bowen, 17. 
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23, William Meade, Virginia, August 19, 1829. 

William White, 2. 
John H. Hobart, 11. 
Alex. V. Griswold, IS. 
Richard C. Moore, 14. 
John Croes, 16. 
Thomas C. Brownell, 19, 
Henry U. Onderdonk, 21. 
93. William M. Stone, Maryland, Oct. 21, 1830. 
William White, 2. 
Richard C. Moore, 14. 
Homy U. Onderdonk, 31. 
William Meade, 32. 

24, Benj. T. Onderdonk, New York, Nov. 26, 1830. 

William White, 3. 
■ Thomas C. Brownell, 19. 
Henry U. Onderdonk, 31. 

25, Levi S. Ives, North Carolina, Sept. 23, 1831. 

William White, 2. 

Henry U. Onderdonk, 31. 

Benj. T. Onderdonk, 34. 
36, John H. Hopkins, Vermont, Oct. 31, 1832. 

William White, 3. 

Alex. V. Griswold, 13. 

Nathaniel Bowen, 17. 
27, Benjamin B. Smith, Kentucky, Oct. 31, 1832. 

William White, 2. 

Thomas C. Brownell, 19. 

Henry U. Onderdonk, 21. 
38, CSiarles P. M'llvaine, Ohio, Oct. 31, 1832. 

William White, 2. 

Alex. V. Griswold, 12. 
.William Meade, 22. 

m 
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JV^UU of Bishop- liioctae- ConseeratorE. 

29, George W. Doane, New Jersey, Oct. 31, 1832. 
William White, 2. 
Benj. T. Onderdonk, 24. 
Levi S. Ives, 25. 

SO, James H. Otey, Tennessee, Jan. 14, 1834. 

William White, 2. 

Henry U. Onderdonk, 21. 

Benj. T. Onderdonk, 24. 

George W. Doane, 29. 
31, Jackson Kemper, Missouri and Ind. Sept. 25, 1835. 

William White, 2. 

Richard C. Moore, 14. 

Philander Chase, 18. 

Henry U. Onderdonk, 21. 

Benj. T. Onderdonk, 24. 

Benjamin B. Smith, 27. 

.George W. Doane, 29. 
82, Samuel A. M'Coskry, Michigan, July 7, 1836. 

Henry U. Onderdonk, 21. 

Gcoi'ge W. Doane, 29. 

Jackson Kemper, 31, 

33, Leonidas Polk, Arkansas, Dec, 9, 1838. 
Louisiana, 1841. • William Meade, 22. 

Benjamin B, Smith, 27. 
Charles P. M'lJvaine, 28. 
James H. Otcy, 30. 

34, Wm. H. De Lancey, Western New York, May 9, 1839. 

Alex. V. Griswold, 12. 
Henry U. Onderdonk, 31. 
Benj. T. Onderdonk, 24. 
George W. Doane, 29. 
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, Chris. E. Gadsden, South Carolina, June 21, 1B40. 
Alex. V. Griswold, 12. 
George W. Doane, 29. 
Samuel A. M'Coakry, 32. 



, Wm. R. Whittinghai 



, Maryland, Sept. 17, 1840. 

Alex. v. Griswold, 12. 
Richard C. Moore, 14. 
Benj. T. Onderdonk, 24. 
George W. Doane, 39. 

n Elliott, Georgia, Feb. 38, 1841. 

William Meade, 22. 
Levi S. Ives, 25. 
Chris. E. Gadsden, 85. 



38, Alfred Lee, 



', John Johns, 
(Assistant.) 



Delai 



Virginia, 



!, Oct. 13, 1841. 
Alex. V. Griswold, 12. 
Richard C. Moore, 14. 
Philander Chase, 18. 
Thomas C. Brownell, 19. 
Henry U. Onderdonk, 21. 

Oct. 13, 1842. 
Alex. V. Griswold, 12. 
L. S. Ives, 25. 
Wm. Meade, 22. 
W. R. Whittinghai 



36. 



40, Manton Eastbum, Massachusetts, Dec, 39, 1842. 

Alex. V. Griswold, 12. 
T. C. Brownell, 19. 
B. T. Onderdonk, 24. 
Wm. H. De Lancey, 34. 
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Atnu (if BMfp. nincett, dnsccraliTi, 

41 John P. K. Henshaw, Rhode Island, Aug. 11, 1843. 
T. C. Brownell, 19. 
G. W. Doane, 29. 
J. H. Hopkins, 26. 
W. R. Whittingham, 3 
J. Johns, 39. 



43, Carlton Chase, 



New Hampshire, Oct. 12, 1844. 
P. Chase, 19. 
T. C. Brownell, 19. 
B. T. Onderdonk, 24. 
L. S. Ives, 25. 

B. B. Smith, 27. 

43, Nicholas Cobbs, Alabama, Oct, 12, 1844. 
P. Chase, 18. 
W. Meade, 22. 

C. P. M'llvaine, 28. 
G. W. Doane, 29. 



44, Cicero S. Hawks, Missouri, 



45, William J. Boone, Chin 



46, Horatio Southgate, Turkey, 



Oct. 12, 1844. 
P. Chase, le. 
J. Kemper, 31. 
S. A. M'Coskry, 32. 
L. Polk, ,13. 
W. H. De Lancey, 34. 

Oct. 2fi, 1844. 
P. Chase, 18, 
G. W. Doane, 29. 
J. H. Otey, 30. 

Oct. 2(5, 1844. 
P. Chase, IB. 
S. Elliott, 37. 
J. P. K. Ilenshaw, 41. 
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md Texas, Oct. 26, 1844. 
P. Chase, 18. 
Jackson Kemper, 31. 
L. Polk, 33. 
A. Lee, 38. 

We have explained in the pteciding chapters the nature 
of the Apostolic succe&snn, as liel 1 bj the Episcopal Church 
in England and Vmeriea and shown from what sources it 
has been derived , and having caretuliy (raced it baik to the 
Apostles, through all those times of peril when it was in 
danger, we might leave the subject Bui, as mention has 
been made of Irish and Romish Bishops we shall shon from 
whence the Irish derived their succession, and how both can 
trace it. In the caitiest ages of Chiistiamty, Ireland had its 
Bishops from EnrlamI oi Scotland, but about 433 Patrick 
was consecrated Archbishop of Annagh, by the Bishop of 
Rome.* He established soieral Sees, and with the assist- 
ance of otho's consecrated Bishops foi them, as. Ere, Bishop 
of Slane ,t Seiiach, Bishop of Uamah ,J Bron, Bishop of 
Sligo, 44I,§ Mochlhe, Bisliop of Louth, 443 it he nav not 
a Bishop before, whith seems piobable || He also founded 
the See of Clogher, the same year, and goiemed it awhile 
himself, but subsequently conferied it upon M'Martin IT In 
the year 44 "5, he founded the Archiepiscopai See of Armagh, 
and governed it till 455, when he promoted Bentgnus to the 
Episcopate, who resigned it, and was succeedfd by Jaiiath, 
465.** A D 447 he consecrated Germanus, Bishop of So 

• Ufe of Pat p 67 U her, Pnni Bnt <, 18 Opusc Fatn by 
Jamea Ware, Lond. 1656. 

f Life, p. 73. t P. 78. § P. 79. 
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dor and Mann,* and in 454 he consecrated Maol, Bishop of 
Ardagh.l From these, the subsequent Bishops of Ireland 
traced their succession through ihe Archbishops of Armagh. 
We give the list from Usher's Primordia; Glover's Patri- 
arckale of Britain, London, 1839; and the Chronological 
Table of the Arckbishop.i of Armagh, appended to the Life of 
St. Patrick. 



Archbishops of Armagh. 



1, Patrick, consecrated 


21, Fcrdachry, 


758. 


by Celestine, Bishop 


22, Foendelach, 


774. 


of Rome, 


433. 


23, Dubdalethy I,, 


778. 


2, Benign us. 


455. 


24, Affiat, 


793. 


3, Jai-lath, 


465. 


25, Cudlniscus, 


794. 


4, Corrnao, 


432. 


26, Conmach, 


798. 


5, Dubtaeh L, 


497. 


27, Torlacli, 


807. 


6, Ailild L, 


513. 


28, Nuadd, 


808. 


7, Aiiiid ir., 


526. 


29, Flangus M'Loin 


Tie, 812. 


8, Dubfach II., 


536. 


30, Artrigius, 


823. 


9, David M'Guire, 


548. 


31, Eugenius, 


833. 


10, Feidlimid, 


.^51. 


32, Faranan, 


834. 


11, Cairlao, 


578. 


33, Diermuid, 


848. 


12, Eochaid M'Dermod 


.588. 


34, Faolhua, 


852. 


13, Senachus, 


598. 


35, Ainmire, 


874. 


14, Mac Laisir, 


fllO. 


36, Catasach I., 


875. 


15, Thomian M'Ronan, 


623. 


37, Maelcob, 


883. 


16, Segene, 


661. 


38, Mael-Brigid, 


885. 


n, Flan.febla, 


6S8. 


39, Joseph, 


927. 


18, Suibhny, 


715. 


40, Mael-Patrick, 


936. 


19, Cognusa, 


730. 


41, Catasach 11., 


937. 


20, Cele-Peter, 


750. 


42, Muredach, 


957. 


• Life of Pat. p. 83. t P. 8B. 
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43, Dubdablhy 11., 966. 

44, Murcclian, 998. 

45, Maelmury, 1001. 

46, Amalgaid, 1021. 

47, Dubdalcthy III., 1050. 
■IS, Curaasach, 1065. 
49. Melisa, lOSo. 
GO, Do:ialdM'Ama]gaid,10i)3. 
5!,Cp1sus iM'Aid, 1106. 
52, Maurier', 1129. 
."i3, MalachyO'Morgair,1134. 
54, G-lasius, 1137. 
.55, Cornelius, 1174. 

56, Gilbert O'Caran, 1175. 

57, Mulisaa O'Carrol, 1184. 

58, Aralave O'Murid, 1184. 
.59, Tomas O'Connor, 1186. 

60, Bug. M'Gillivider, 1206. 

61, Luke NeltRrville, 1220. 
02, Donat O'Fidabara, 1227. 
m, Albori Do Cologne, !239. 

64, Reiner, 1247. 

65, Abm. O'Connelan, 1254. 

66, Pat. O'Scanlain, 1262. 

67, Nich. M'Mclissa, 1272. 

68, John Taaf, 1301. 

69, Walter De Jorse, 1306. 

70, Roland Jorse, 1311. 
7i, Stephen Segrave, 1332. 
73, David O'Hiraghty, 1334. 

73, Richard Fitzralph, 1347. 

74, Mllo Sweetmai), 1861. 



JV-^mc »/ Bishiips. Jl. D. 

75, Johii Colton, 1382. 

76, Nich. Fleming, 1404. 

77, John Swayne, 1417. 

78, John Prene, 1439. 

79, John Mey, 1444. 
90, John Bole, 1457. 

81, John Foxalls, 1475. 

82, Edw. Connesburg,1477.. 

83, Ocfav. De Palalio, 1480. 

84, Jchn Kite, 1513. 

85, George Cromer, 1522. 

86, Gi?orge Doivdall, 1543. 

87, Hugh Goodacre, 1552. 
8B, Adam Loftus, 1563. 

89, ThomasLancaster,1568. 

90, John Long, 1584. 

91, Joliti Garvey, 1585. 

92, Henry Usslier, 1595. 

93, Chris. Hampton, 1613. 

94, James Ussher, 1624. 

95, John Bramhall, 1660. 

96, James Margetaon, 1663. 

97, Michael Boyle, 1678. 

98, Hugh Boidter, 1702. 

99, Nar. Marsh, 1702. 

100, Thomas Lindsay, 1713. 

101, John Hoadlcy, 1743. 
103, George Stone, 1747. 

103, Rich. Robinson, 1765. 

104, Wm, Newcome, 1795. 

105, William Stuart, 1800. 

106, John G. Beresford, 1822. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

SUCCESS lOM OF THE CHUSCH OF ROME. 

Owing- to the fact that Rome has boon the Capital of an 
Empire, since the first preaching of Christianity, and also 
the seat of a vast body of learned men, the materials for 
tracing the succession of that Church are more full anci 
ample than those of any other. Consequently, we can gen- 
erally determine the exact length of the reign of each Bish- 
op, ant! give some history of the individual filling the Chair. 
In the early periods of this Clmrch, translations from one 
See to another were not allowed. The first case of a trans- 
lation to the Episcopate of Rome, was that of Formosus, who 
had been Bishop of Poito translated to Rome, May 4, 891. 
Previous to that lime all the Bishops, at the time of their 
election, wtre Piiests Deacons or Laymen. Among thorn, 
Fabian, the 19th Bishop an 1 John XIX., are known lo have 
been Laymen Ehven weie D aeons at the time of their 
eleclion, and are maiked with a star {*) in the following cat- 
alogue, Fifly one others had been Bishops elsewhere, before 
their election to the Pontificite These are marked with a 
dagger ("I-) in the Jollowing catalogue. These Bishops hav- 
ing been translated frjm nearly every part of Christendom, 
il may safely be assumed that neirly all the successions in 
the world enter into and B'.^ st in authenticating that of the 
Bisbops of Rome Consequent!) f in one or two instances, 
as some historians pietend to btlieve, the succession of a 
Bishop can not be tiaced historicallv, it would not invalidate 
at all their success on * 

In the earliest ages of the Church, the names of the Con- 

• From about A, D. 750, the Bishops of Rome were consecrated by 
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secrators were not generally recorded, nor the da> ol the 
consecration, the year only being given * The dates of tlic 
first seventeen Bishops are given on the authority of Ci 
bins; the subsequent ones have be^n compikd from Grave- 
sons, Hislorica Ecclesiasiica, vols. I -IX , ihud edition, 1 
Baeonius, Annales Ecclesiasiica, twelve lolumea, foho, 
worp, 1610-1639; Mctratoki, Annah d Itaha, tncl\e 
umes, folio, Genoa, 1773-1778 ; Lives of the Popes, by 
C. W. F. Walch, D. D., Divinity Professor, Gottingen, Svg. 
London, 17S9 ; Bower's Lives of Ike Popes, four volumes, 
quarto, London, 



1, Linus, 


A.D. 67, 


A.D. 79 


2, Anacletus, 


79, 


91 


3, Clement, 


91, 


100 


4, EvaristUS, 


100, 


108 


5, Alexander, 


108, 


118 


6, Sixtus, 


118, 


128 


7, Telesphorus, 


126, 


138 


8, Hyginiis, 


188, 


141 


9, Pius, 


141, 


155 


10, Anicetua, 


155, 


166 


11, Soter, 


166, 


174 


12, Eleutherius,* 


174, 


187 


13, Victor, 


187, 


198 


14, Zephrynus, 


198, 


216 


15, Calixtua, 


316, 


221 


16, Urban, 


221, 


229 


17, Poiitianus, 


339, 


Sept. 28, 235 


19, Anlprus, 


Nov. 21, 235, 


Jan. 3, 286. 



Bialiops of Ostia, Oparto, and Alba, and the Bishops of tl 
d bj the Bishop of Rome. Waleh, 111. 
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19, Fabian, 

20, Corneliu 
31, Lu( 



si., 



22, i 



nl., 



33, SixtuB H., 

24, Dionysius, 

25, Felix 1., 

23, Eutychianus, 

27, Caius, 

28, Marcellinus, 

29, Marcellus L, 

30, Eusebius, 
81, Miltiades, 

32, Sylvester I., 

33, Mark, 

34, Julius I., 

35, Liberius, 

36, Felix IL, (Libf 

exile.) 

37, DamasQs I., 
39, SiricLus, 

39, Anastasiug I., 

40, Innocent I., 

41, Zosimus, 

42, Boniface I., 

43, Celestine I., 

44, Sixtus III.,* 

45, Leo I., 

46, Hilary, 

47, riimplic-ius, 

48, Felix III., 

49, Gelasius I., 

50, Anastasius II., 



OPS or 


ROME. 






g™ 


.«.==<d. 




m^. 


Jan. 


11, 236, 


Jan. 


20, 250 


May 


24, 251, 


Sept 


4, 252 


Sept. 


25, 252, 


March 4,, 263 


May 


10, 255, 


Aug 


1, 257 


Aug. 


24, 257, 


July 


30, 258 


July 


22, 259, 


Dec. 


26, 269 


Dec. 


28, 269, 


Dec. 


22, 274 


Jan. 


5, 275, 


Dec. 


7, 283 


Dec. 


15, 283, 


Apri 


22, 296 


June 


30, 296, 


Oct. 


24, 304 


May 


19, 308, 


Jan. 


16, 310 


Feb. 


5, 310, 


June 


21, 310 


July 


2, 311, 


Jan. 


10, 314 


Jan. 


31, 314, 


Dec. 


31, 335 


Jan. 


18, 336, 


Oct. 


8, 336 


Feb. 


6, 337, 


Apri 


12, 352 


July 


22, 352, 


Sept, 


23, 366 


ing, but having 


been d 


iven into 



Oct. 1, 366, 
385, 
Dec. 5, 398, 
Dec. 21, 402, 
Mar. 18, 417, 
Dec. 29, 418, 
Sept. 10, 423, 
July 24, 432, 
Sept. 22, 440, 
Nov. 12, 461, 
Feb. 25, 468, 
March 6, 483, 
March 1, 492, 
Nov. 24, 496, 



Dec. 14, 401. 
Mar. 12, 417. 
Dec. 20, 418. 
Sept. 4, 422. 
July 18, 432. 
Aug. 11, 440. 
Nov. 4, 4fil. 
Feb. 21,468. 
March 1, 483. 
Feb. 24, 492. 
Nov. 19, 496. 
Nov. 17, 498. 
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51,SymmachQs, 
53, Hormisdas, 

53, John I., 

54, Felix IV., 

55, Boniface II., 

56, John II., 

57, Agapclus I., 

58, Silverius, 

59, Vigiliua, 

60, Pelagius I., 

61, John III., 

62, Benedict I., 

63, Pelagius 11., 

64, Gregory I.,* 
6.5, Sabinus,* 

6fl, Boniface HI.,* 
67, Boniface IV., 
fiS, Deusdedit, 

69, Boniface V., 

70, Honorius I., 

71, Severinus, 

72, John IV., 

73, Theodore I., 

74, Martin I., 

75, Eugenius I., 

76, Vitalian, 

77, Adeodatus, 
7S, Domnus, 

79, Agalho, 

80, Loo 11., 

81, Benedict II., 

82, John v., 

83, Conon, 
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.ecr.„d. 




Dl.d. 


Nov. 


22, 498, 


July 


19, 514. 


July 


27, 514, 


Aug. 


6, 523. 


Aug. 


13, 523, 


May 


18, 526. 


July 


12, 526, 


Sept. 


18, 530. 


Sept. 


21, 530, 


Oct. 


17, 532. 


Dec. 


31, 532, 


May 


26, 535. 


June 


3, 535, 


April 


22, 536. 


June 


8, 536, 


June 


20, 540. 




540, 




554. 


April 


11, 555, 


March 1, 560. 


July 


17, 560, 


July 


13, 573. 


June 


3, 574, 


July 


30, 578. 


Nov. 


30, 578, 


Feb. 


8, 590. 


Sept. 


3, 590, 


Mar. 


12, 604. 


Sept. 


13, 604, 


Feb. 


12, 606. 


Feb. 


8, 606, 


Nov. 


10, 607. 


Aug. 


21, 608, 


May 


7, 616. 


Oct. 


19, 615, 


Nov. 


8,618. 


Dec. 


23, 619, 


Oct. 


22, 625. 


Oct. 


27, 625, 


Oct. 


12, 638. 


May 


28, 640, 


Aug. 


1, 640. 


Dec. 


24, 640, 


Oct. 


10, 642. 


Nov. 


24, 642, 


May 


13, 649. 


July 


5, 649, 


Sept. 


16, 654. 


Sept. 


8, 654, 


June 


1, 657. 


July 


30, 657, 


.Tan. 


27, 672. 


April 


22, 672, 


June 


25, 676. 


Nov. 


1, 676, 


April 


11, 678. 


June 


27, 678, 


Jan. 


10, 682. 


Aug. 


17, 682, 


July 


3, 683. 


June 


26, 684, 


May 


7, 685. 


July 


23, 685, 


Aug. 


a, 686. 


Oct. 


21, 686, 


Sept. 


21, 687. 
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Sergius I., 


Dec. 15, 687 


Sept. 


7,701 


John VI., 


Oct. 28, 701 


Jan. 


9,705 


John VII., 


March 1, 705 


Oct. 


17, 707 


Sissinnus, 


Jan. 18, 70S 


Feb. 


6, 708 


Const antine, 


Mar. 24, 70S 


April 


8, 7bJ 


Gregory II., 


May 20, 715 


Feb. 


11,731 


Gregory III. 


Mar. 18, 731 


Nov. 


28, 741 


Zachary, 


Nov. 30, 741 


March 4, 752 


Stephen II., 


lied before consecrate c 






Stephen HI., 


Mar. 26, 752 


April 


24, 757 


Paul I.,* 


May 80, 757 


June 


28, 767 


Stephen IV. 


Aug. 7, 768 


Feb. 


2,772 


Adrian I., 


Feb. 9, 772 


Dec. 


25, 795 


Leo III., 


Dec. 27, 795 


June 


12, 816 


Stephen V., 


June 22, 816 


Jan. 


24, 817 


Pasehpl I., 


Jan. 35, 817 


Feb. 


10, 824 


Eugenius II 


Feb. 14, 824 


Aug. 


827 


Valentine,* died before conseerated 






Gregory IV 


827 


Jan. 


25, 844 


Sergius II., 


Feb. 10, 844 


Jan. 


27, S47 


Leo IV., 


April 11, 847 


July 


17, 855 


Benedict III 


Sept. 2a, 855 


April 


8, 858 


Nicholas I., 


April 24, 858 


Nov. 


12, 867 


Adrian II., 


Dec. 14, 867 




872 


John VIIL, 


Dee. 14, 872 


Dec. 


15, 882 


Martin 11, , 


882 


May, 


884 


Adrian III., 


May, 684 




885 


Stephen VI., 


885 


May, 


891 


Formoaus,f 


May 4, 891 


April 


4, S96 


Boniface VI 


, 15 days, not numbere 


d in the lis 




Stephen VII 


t 896 




897 


Romanus, about 4 months. 




898 


Theodore XL 


20 days, 




898 
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C-mr 


.„i. 


Dfrf. 


116, John IX., 


July 15 


898 


Aug. 1 


900. 


117, Benedict IV., 


Aug. 2 


900 


Oct. 3 


903. 


118, Leo v., 




903 




903. 


119, Christopher, 




908 




903. 


120, SergiQS III., 




903 




910. 


121, Anastasiua III., 




910 




913. 


132, Landon, 


Oct. 16 


913 


Apr. 26 


914. 


123, John X.,t 


Apr. 27 


914 




929- 


124, Leo VI., 


June 28 


928 


Feb. 3 


929. 


125, Stephen VIII., 


Feb. 3 


929 


Mar. 5 


931. 


126, John XI., 


Mar. 5 


931 


Jan. 5 


936. 


127, Leo VII., 


Jan. 8 


936 


July 18 


939. 


128, Stephen IX., 


July, 


939 


Dec. 


942. 


129, Martin III., 


Jan. 


943 


July, 


94f!. 


130, Agapetus II., 




946 




956. 


131, John XII., 




956 




964. 


132, Benedict V. 




964 




965. 


133, John XIII.,t 


Oct. 3, 


965 


Sept. 8 


972. 


134, Benedict VI., 


Dec. 


972 


March, 


974. 


135, Domnus II., 




974 




975. 


136, Benedict VII., t 


Mar. 25, 


975 


July 10 


984. 


137, John XIV.,t 




984 




985. 


138, John XV., 


Dec. 


985 




996. 


139, Gregory V.,f 




996 


Feb. 18 


999. 


140, Sylvester Il-.f 


April 2, 


999 


May 11 


1003. 


141, John XVII., 


May 13, 


1003 


Dec. 7 


1003. 


142, John XVIII., 


Dec. 26, 


1003 




1009. 


14.3, Sergius IV.,t 




1009 




1012. 


144, Benedict Vm.,t 




1012 




1024. 


J45, John XIX., 




1024 




1033. 


146, Benedict IX., 




1034 




1044. 


147, Gregory VI., 




1044 




1046. 


148, Clement II.,t 




1046 


Nov. 7, 


1047. 
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>, Damasus II.,f 
I, Leo IX., t 
„ Victor II.,t 
!, Stephen X., 
I, Nicholas 11., t 
I, Alexander II,,t 
i, Gregory VII,,* 
I, Victor III., 
r, Urban ir.,t 
t, Paschal 11., 
), Gelasius II., 
), Calixtus II.,"!- 
1, Honorius II. ,f 
!, Innocent II., 
t, Celeatine II., 
1, Lucius II., 
>, Eugenius III., 
(, Anastasius IV. ,j- 
r, Adrian IV. ,t 
i, Alexander III., 
), Lucius II., t 
), Urban HL.t 
L, Gregory VIII., 
J, Clement in.,t 
}, Celestine III.,* 
I, Innocent III., 
>, Honorius III., 
3, Gregory IX., 



July 17, 1048, 
Feb. 2, 1049, 
Apr. 12, 1054, 
Aug. 2, 1057, 
Dec. 28, 105S, 
Sept. 21, 1062, 
Apr. 37, 1073, 
May 35, 1086, 

1087, 

1099, 
Jan. 25, 1118, 
Feb. 1, 1119, 
Dec. 21, 1124, 
Feb. 15, 1130, 
Sept. 26, 1143, 

1144, 
Feb. 27, 1145, 
Aug.26, 1153, 
Feb. 1154, 
Sept. 30, 1159, 
Sept. 6, 1181, 
Nov. 25, 1185, 
Oct, 21, 1187, 
Dec. 19, 1188, 
Mar.30, I19I, 
Jan. 8, 1199, 
July 17, 1216, 

1227, 



', Celestine IV. ,f died before consecration 
ty months and fifteen days. 
'8, Innocent IV., June, 1344, 

'9, Alexander IV.,f Dec. 1254, 

10, Urban IV.,t Sept. 4, 1361, 



Aug.IO, 1048. 
April 9, 1054. 

1057. 
Mar. 29, 1058. 
June 3, 1061. 
Apr. 12, 1073. 
May 25, 1085. 
Sept. 16, 1087. 

1099. 
Jan. 21, 1118. 
Jan. 29, 1119. 
Dec. 13, 1124. 
Feb. 14, 1130. 
Sept. 24, 1143. 
Mar, 9, 1144. 
Feb. 25, 1145. 
July 7, 1153. 
Dec. 2, 1154. 
Sept. 1159. 
Aug. 30, 1181. 
Nov. 24, 1185. 
Oct. 19, 1187. 
Dec. 17, 1187. 
Mar.38, 1191. 
Jan. 8, 1198. 
July 16, 1210. 
Mar. 18, 1227. 

1241. 
; vacancy twen- 

Dec. 7, 1254. 
June 7, 1261. 
Nov. 1264. 
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.363 


Jfame. 


c™«r«<^. 


DUd. 


181, Clement IV-.f 


Feb. 1265, 


Nov. 25, 1268. 


183, Gregory X.,* 


Dec. 80, 1271, 


Jan. 10, 1276. 


183, Innocent V.,"!- 


1276, 


June 22, 1276. 


194, Adrian V., died before consecrated. 




185, John XXI.,t 


1276, 


May, 1277. 


186, Nicholas III.,* 


Nov. 1277, 


Aug. 22, 1280. 


187, Martin IV., 


Feb. 22, 1281, 


Mar. 29, 1285. 


188, Honorius IV.,* 


April 2, 1285, 


April 3, 1287. 


189, Nicholas IV. ,t 


Feb. 22, 1288, 


April 4, 1293. 


190, Celestine V., 


July, 1394, 


Dec. 3, 1394. 


191, Boniface VIII., 


Dec. 24, 1394, 


Oct. 1303. 


193, Benedict XI.,t 


Nov. 1303, 


July 4, 1304. 


193, Clement V.,t 


June 5, 1305, 


Apr. 20, 1314. 


194, John XXII.,t 


Dec. 1316, 


Dec. 4, 1334. 


195, Benedict XIL, 


Dec. 20, 1334, 


Apr. 25, 1342. 


196, Clement VI., 


May 7, 1843, 


Dec. 4, 1352. 


197, Innocent, VI.,t 


Dec. 18, 1352, 


Sept. 12, 1363. 


198, Urban V., 


Sept. 25, 1362, 


Dec. 9, 1370. 


199, Gregory XI., 


Jan. 5, 1371, 


Mar. 17, 1378. 


SOO, Urban VL.f 


April 8, 1378, 


Oct. 15, 1389. 


201, Boniface IX., 


Nov. 3, 1389, 


Sept. 1404. 


302, Innocent VII.,t 


Oct. 17, 1404, 


Nov. 4, 1406. 


208, Gregory XII-.j 


1406, 


June 15, 1409. 


204, Alexander V.,t 


1409, 


May 4, 1410. 


305, John XXllI., 


1410, 


May 29, 1415. 


206, Marlin V., 


Nov. 11, 1417, 


Feb. 22, 14.S1. 


207, Eugenias IV., 


Mar. 3, 1431, 


Feb. 17, 1447. 


208, Nicholas V-.f 


1447, 


Mar. 24, 1450. 


209, Calixtus in.,t 


April 8, 1450, 


Aug. 8, 1458. 


310, Pius II.,t 


Aug. 19, 1458, 


Aug. 14, 1464. 


211, Paul II., 


1464, 


July 16, 1471. 


212, Sixtus IV., 


1471, 


1484. 


313, Innocent VIII., 


Aug. 28, 1484, 


July 25, 1492. 
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214, Alexander VI.,j- 

215, Pius III., 

216, Julius II., 

217, Leo X., 

218, Adrian VI., 

219, Clement VII., 

220, Paul III.,t 

221, Julius III., 
223, Marcellus II., 

223, Paul IV., 

224, Pius IV., 

335, Pius v., 

226, Gregory XIIL, 

227, Sixtus v., 

228, Urban VII., 

229, Gregory XIV.,f 
330, Innocent IX., 
231, Clement VIII., 
332, Leo XL, 

233, Paul v., 

234, Gregory XV.,t 

235, Urban VIII., 

336, Innocent X., 

237, Alexander VII., 

238, Clement IX., 

239, Clement X., 

240, Innocent XL, 

241, Alexander VIII., 

242, Innocent XIL,t 

243, ClcmoDt XL, 

244, Innocent XIII., 

245, Benedict Xtn.,t 

246, Clement Xn.,t 



Aug. 18, 1492, 
Sept. 22, 1503, 

1503, 
Mar. 15, 1513, 
Jan. 9, 1522, 

1523, 
Oct. 3, 1534. 
Feb. 8, 1550, 
April 9, 1555, 
May 33, 1555, 
Dec. 23, 1.559, 
Jan. 7, 1566, 
May 13, 1572, 
April 34, 1585, 
Sept. 15, 1590, 
Dec. 5, 1590, 
Oct. 30, 1591, 
Jan. 30, 1592, 
April 1, 1605, 
May 17, 1605, 
Feb. 9, 1621, 
Aug. e, 1623, 
Sept. 15, 1644, 
April 7, 1655, 
June 20, 1667, 
April 29, 1670, 
Sept. 31, 1676, 
Oct. 7, 1689, 
July 12, 1091, 
Nov. 23, 1700, 
May 7, 1721, 
May 29, 1724, 
July 11, 1730, 



Aug. 18, 1503. 
Oct. 18, 1503. 
Feb. 21, 1513. 
Dec. 1, 1531. 
Sept. 14, 1523. 
Sept. 25, 1534. 
Nov. 10, 1549. 
Mar. 23, 1555. 
Apr. 30, 1.5.55. 
Aug. 18,1559. 
Dec. 9, 1565. 
May 9, 1573. 
Apr. 10, 1585. 
Aug. 27, 1590. 
Sept. 27, 1590. 
Oct. 15, 1591. 
Dec. 30, 1591. 
Mar. 3, 1605. 
Apr. 28, 1605. 
Jan. 38, 1621. 
July 8, 1633. 
July 29, 1644. 
Jan. 7, r655. 
May 22, 1667. 
Dec. 9, 1669. 
July 22, 1676. 
July 31, 1689. 
Feb. 2, 1691. 
Sept. 2a, 1700. 
Mar. 18, 1721. 
Mar, 3, 1724. 
Feb. 21, 1780. 
Feb. 6, 1740. 
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247, Benedict XIV.,t Aug. 17, 1740. May 8, 1758. 



), Clement XIII., 
249, Clement XIV., 

350, Piua VI., 

351, Pius VII., 

252, Leo XII., 

253, Pius Vm., 



July 10, 1758, 
May 19, 1769, 
Feb. 15, 1775, 
Mar. 14, 1800, 
Sept. 37, 1833, 
. 31, 1829, 



Feb. 2, 1769. 
Sept. 22, 1774. 
July 1, 1799. 
Aug. 33, 1833. 
Feb. 1839. 
Nov. 30, 1830. 



254, Gregory XVI., Feb. 2, 1831. 



Of those in the preceding list, who had been B 
where, Urban IV., the one hundred and eightieth, was Patri- 
arch of Jerusalem, and Gregory XIII., the two hundred and 
third, was Patriarch of Constantinople, at the time of their 
eleotioB. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

ALLEGED BHBAKS IN THE SUCCESSION. 

Fhom the facts detailed in the preceding chapters, it will 
be seen, that the idea of a break in fhe Apostolic succession 
is absurd ; and the occurrence of such an event next to an 
impossibility. But notwithstanding objections have often been 
urged by those unlearned in these matters, the principal of 
which we shall consider. The first to which we refer is 
stated thus : " It has been said that, ' in the year 668, the 
successors of Austin being almost entirely extinct, by far the 
greatest part of the Bishops were of Scottish ordination by 
Aidan and Finnan, who came out of theCuldee Monastery of 
Coiumbanus, and were no more than Presbyters.' " The 
original authority for this assertion, is said to be the Venerable 
Bede, whom we have so often quoted. But Bede expressly 
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tells U8 that Aidan and Finnan were the Bishops of Lindis- 
fame, now Durham, in the Arch-diocese of York, that Os- 
wald, king of Northumberland, A. D. 635, sent to the Scot- 
tish rulers, desiring them to send Bishops — that ihey sent 
Aidan — that the Bishop coming to the king, had his Episcopal 
seat in Lindisfarne — that Bishop Aidan had been a Monk in 
the Island of Hii. Chapter fifth of the same book is entitled, 
" Life of Bishop of Aidan ;" and it is said, " from this Mon- 
astery [in the Island of Hii] Aidan was sent, having received 
the office of a Bishop." 

It does not devolve upon us to show how such mistakes 
have originated, but as the reason is obvious, we shall explain 
how it probably happened. The Picts were converted to 
Christianity by the preaching of one Columb, " an Irish Pres- 
byter, Abbot, and Monk," A. D. 565.* Among other per- 
sons converted by the preaching of Columb, was Bridius, the 
king of the Picts, and in return for his eminence, his piety, 
and his labors, Bridius gave to Columb the Island of Hii, or 
lona, and conferred upon him the government of the Island. 
Bede's account of this Island is: "That Island hath for its 
ruler an Abbot who is only a Presbyter, to whose government 
all the provinces, and even the Bishops, (contrary to the usual 
custom,) are subject, after the example of their first Doctor, 
who was not a Bishop, but a Presbyter and a Monk,"j- Now 
because the Governor of this Island was always to be the 
Abbot of that Monastery, and that Abbot always to be a Pres- 
byter, the Bishop in civil matters was subject to one, who in 
all Ecclesiastical functions was his inlerior; therefore objec- 
tors have inferred, that the Bishops ihemselves were Pres- 
byters. 

Concerning Finnan, we need give only one extract from 
Bede. Under date 652, he says: "Finnan succeeded him 
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[Aidan] in the Episcopate, being also sent from the Monas- 
tery of Hii, in the Scottish Island, and remained a long time 
in the Episcopate, (Episeopatu.")* 

To show beyond all question, the ignorance which origi- 
nated this objection, and the folly of urging it, we shall men- 
(ion a few of the Bishops then living in England. The period 
in question extends from 635, when Aidan came into Nor. 
thuraberland, to the year 668, mentioned in 
extract. 



PROVINCE OF C. 

Diacett of Caaterbnry. 

Honorius, consecrated by Paulinus of York,-|- 634-654. 

Adeodatus, consecrated by Ithamar, of Rochester,:^ 654-664. 
[Wilfrid of York,] consecrated by Archbishop of 

Paris and eleven others,^ (564-668. 
Theodore, consecrated by 76th Bishop of Rome,j| 66S . 

Dorckester. 

Birinvis, consecrated by Bishop of Genoa, IT 634-650. 

Agilbert, consecrated in Paris,** 650-660. 

Wina, consecrated in Gaul,-!-]- 660 . 

Lichfield and Conentry. 

Diuma, consecrated by Finn an, if:]: 656-658. 

Ceollach, consecrated by Scottish Bishops, §§ 658-660. 

Tmmhere, consecrated by Scottish Bishops, |||| 660-663. 

Landon. 

Mellitus, ronsecratpd by Augustine ,11 604-668. 

Cedd, consecrated by Finnan and two other Bps.,*** 658-664. 

• Bd. iii. 6, 17, + Bd. iii, 7. Wend. i. 198. 

I Bd. iii. 7. Wend. i. 149. § Bd, iii. 28, v. 19. Wend. i. 159. 

II 8d. iv. 4. Wend. i. 160. If Bd. iii. 7. Wend. i. 135. 
»• Bd. iii, 7. Wend. i. 144. tt Bd. iii, 7, Wend. i. 157. " 
tt Bd, iii. 31, Wend, i. 154. ^l, lb. t||| lb, 

Tir Bd. iL 3. Wend, i. 105, >■"• Bd, iii. 99, Wend, i. 159 
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Norwich. 

Feiix, consecrated in Burgundy,* 

Thomas, consecrated by Archbishop Honorius,f 

Bregils, consecrated by Archbishop Honorius.t 

RacAeater. 
Romanus, consecrated by Archbishop Justus,^ 
Paulinus, consecrated by Archbishop Justus,]] 
Ithamar, consecrated by Archbishop Honorius,1I 
Damiao, consecrated by Ithamar of Rochester,** 

Winchester. 

Birinius, consecrated by Bishop of Genoa,ff 
Wini, consecrated in Gaul, :[::{: 

PROVmCE OF YORK. 
Diocfse of Yorh 
Paulinus, consecrated by Archbishop Justus,^^ 
Cedd, consecrated by Finnan and two other Bps.,]||] 
Wilfrid, consecrated by Archbishop Paria,lt 
Lindigfarae, or Durham. 



634-646. 
648-^53. 



633-644. 

644-656. 
656-669. 



Aidan, consecrated by Scottish Bishops,*** 


63.5-653. 


Finnan, consecrated by Scottish Bishops,ftt 


652-661. 


Coleman, consecrated by Scottish Blshops4$^: 


661-664. 


Tuda, consecrated by Scottish Bishops,§55 


6ti4-665. 


Eata, consecrated by Theodo 


re,l||||| 


665-684. 


Cuthberi, consecrated by Scottish Biahops,tirir 


684r-687. 


>- Bd. ii. IS. Wand. i. IW. 


t Bd. iii. 90. Wen 


.:. 144. 


lib. 


5 Bd. ii. 3. Wend. 


.121, 


jl Bd. ii, 9. Wend. [. 133. 


IT Bd. iii. 14. Wen 


. i. 142, 


•• Bd. iii. 20. 


tt Bd. iii. 7. Wen 


. i. 135. 


n Bd. iii. 7. Wend, i, 157. 


MBd.iii. 7. Wen 


i. 124. 


Iltl Bd. iii. S3. 


irit Bd. iii. ae,v. 19 


Wend. i. 159. 


-•• Bd. iii. 3. Wend. i. 134. 


tt+Bd, iii. 6, IT. Wend. i. 148. 


IttBd. iii. 35. Wend. i. 159. 


i^i Bd. iii. 26. Wend. i. 159. 


Illlfl VitaCuth. 00, 6, as. Wend 


i. lea 




•ririr VitaCulli.c.25. Wend.i 


176. 
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We see, therefore, that at the time Aidan was consecrated 
Bishop of Li ud is fame, (Durham,) there were certainly seven 
Bishops living in England, one of whom was the Metropolitan 
of his own province. The objection is, therefore, without any 
foundation. The true reason why Oswald sent to Scotland 
for Bishops; was not the scarcity of Bishops of England, but 
the different practices of the two Churches concerning keeping 
Easter. The Northumbrians retained many of the customs 
of the British Churches, and among others, that of keeping 
Easter with the Greek Church. This was for a long time 
a subject of controversy between the Saxon and British 
Churches; and the old practice continued in Northumberland 
till 664, when it was changed by the King.* 

Besides, there is anothfr objection to the hypothesis of our 
opponents. When Cedd was consecrated Archbishop of York, 
A. D. 666, by Finnan,! '" ^''^ absence of Wilfrid, exceptions 
were taken to his consecration, which was clearly uncanonical, 
Wilfrid having been previously elected and consecrated to the 
same See, But no exceptions were taken to the sufficiency 
of the consecration itself, and though he was displaced from the 
See of York, he received that of Lichfield, without any new 
consecration, and was confirmed by Theodore, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, the Primate of the realm, A. D. 669.$ 

Another objection, often urged against the succession of the 
English Church, is stated thus: "The Church of England 
descended from the Church of Rome, and derived her orders 
from that Church, Hence it is said, that inasmuch as the 
Church of England has been excommnnicatpd by the Bishop 
of Rome, the succession has been destroyed." To this ob- 
jection we reply : — 

1. That the Church of England did not descend from the 
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Church of Rome, as has been fully shown in the preceding 

3. That each Bishop, having been originally, as we have 
shown, independent of every other Bishop, no Bishop could 
have power lo depose or excommunicate other Bishops unless 
that power had been subsequently granted to him bj some 
sufficient authority, Now there is no authority that could 
grant this, unless a Gteneral Council ; and no General Coun- 
cil ever has granted the Bishop of Rome tiiia authority over 
the Bishops of England. On the contrary, it was expressly 
enacted by the sixth canon of the Council of Nice, A. D. 325, 
that the ancient customs and rights of the Churches should 
not be changed ; and it is a matter of fact, which no one pre- 
tends to question, that the Bishops of England were then sub- 
ject to the Metropolitan of Caerleon. 

8. That whatever authority the Bishop of Rome may have 
over other Bishops, he has none over those of England, inas- 
much as they have ever been legally and canonically inde- 
pendent of him. This will appear more plainly from a con- 
sideration of the original and continued independence of the 
British Churches, which will be given in the succeeding 
chapter. 



CHAPTER XXVril. 

[MDEPENDEPiCE OF THE BRITISH CHURCHES. 

In treating of this subject, we shall first consider the stale 
of things in Britain at the time Augustine arrived there, in 
order to gain a distinct idea of (he situation of things in the 
British Church at that time. Augustine was consecrated at 
Aries, 596. In 598, he wrote to Gregory, Bishop of Rome, 
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for advice touchiog certain points ot inquiry. One of the 
questions was, In what manner he ought to deal with tiie 
Bishops of Gaul and Britain ' Another, What course he 
ought to pursue in releience to the Gallic Liturgy, which, 
though different from the Romish Liturgj, was in use in the 
British and Gallic Churches ' In answer, Gregory tells him, 
that he has nothing to da with the Biahops of Gaul, who were 
subject 10 the Bishop ot Aries a= their Metropolitan ; that he 
ought to have authority over the Brili'.h Bishops ; and that in 
reference to the Liturgy hp ought to adopt that which would 
be most acceptahle to the Saxon Church.* Here are three 
facts conclusively established : (1,) that ihere were canonical 
and lawful Bishops in Briiain before Augustine went there. 
Consequently, he owed submission to the Metropolitan of 
Britain, according to the then existing canons of the Church. 
(2,) That the Liturgy used in Gaul was not the same as the 
Roman Liturgy ; (3,) that this Liturgy was used in Britain. 
And this Liturgy, as we have already seen, was the Ephesian. 
That these Bishops owed no subjection to the Bishop of 
Rome, is clear from the history of those times. Thus in the 
year 603, Augustine held a conference with the British 
clergy. At this conference, Bede informs us,f there were 
"seven British Bishops, and many learned men." In order 
to induce them to acknowledge his authority, Augustine 
promised them, if they would keep Easter on the same day 
as the Romish Church, would baptize according to the rites 
and ceremonies of that Church, and would preach the gospel 
to the Saxons, they should be allowed to enjoy all their other 
customs ; to which the British Bishops replied, we mil neither 
do these things, nor submit to you as Archbishops over us. Very 
little of what passed at that time has been preserved; hut 
from that little it appears that the subject was strongly de- 
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bated.* Among the speakers was Dinnth, Abbot of the Mon- 
astery of Bangor. His answer has been preserved, and it 
goes the whole length of sustaining the entire independence 
of the British clergy, of the Pope of Rome. He said to 
Augustine : 

" Be it certainly known unto you, that we all, every one 
of us, are obedient and subject to the Church of God, to the 
Pope of Rome, and to every pious Christian, to the loving ot 
every one in his staJon, with perfect charity, and to the help- 
ing of every one of them by word and deed, to become the 
sons of God. And I know not of any other obedience than 
this, due to him you call Pope, or which may be claimed or 
demanded by the Father of Fathers. And this obedience we 
are ready to give ; and to pay to him, and to every other 
Christian continuaHy. Besides, we are under the govern- 
ment of the Bishop of Caerleon upon Uiske, who, under 
Gou, is to oversee over us, to cause us to walk in the way 
onife."t 



• Bd. IL S. 

+ This important passage was first published by Sit H. Spelman, (Con. 
citia, I. p. 108,) from an old MS, purporting to have been copied from 
one BtLII more ancient, and is re-printed in WilWn'a, (Coneil. and 
Smith's Bd. App. x. p. 716, and Fuller's Ch. Hist in aimo 601.) The 
genuineneaa of this answer lias been assailed by the Romish writers, 
(Tnher. Man. p. 406. Ling. Hist. A. S. Church, p, 43,) but on insuffi- 
cient grounds. It was defended by Stillingfleet (Orig. Brit. c. v. p. 324) 
and Bingham, (Aniq. Eco. ii. 9.) The first objection, that " thi 
guage IB modem," is without foundation. Tlie second, that the Metro- 
politan See was not then in Caer-leon, is also without foundation. The 
conference between Augustine and Dinoth, took place about A. D. 603 
(Bd. ii. 5,) whereas the ArchbishopB of London and York liad gone inl( 
Wales as early as 597, (Fur. Libro. Epia. Brit in Xlssh. Prim 67. Wm. 
Malms., De Gest. Reg. i. 6. Mat. West. An. 586,) and had fiied their 
seat at ■' Kaerllion ar Uyc," " Caer-lean upon Uitke," (O'Brien's Focal. 
Gaoidh. Intd. xvii., mi.) 
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These facts prove beyond all cavil, that before Augustine 
came to Eiglatil there vas a Church established there, duly 
organized upon 4postolical principles, having the same offi- 
cers or minwteri as other Ghufches, with a Liturgy diifefent 
from that of Rone and with Bishops, owning and acknowl- 
edging no subject n to the Pope, The number of Bishops in 
England at that time we do not know. Bede says there 
were seien present at the conference with Augustine.* A 
very anc ent authorl" reckons the number at tmeiiiy-jiise Bish. 
dps and three Archbishops. And this is rendered probable 
by the fact th^t the subscriptions of three Bishops are found 
m the ancient councils as to that of Aries, 314. 

We shall now go back and give a few brief historical no- 
tices of the Brit sh Phurch, anterior to the time of Augustine, 
showing that there had b;en a Church in England from the 
\ery tme of the Apostles The earliest history of the Brit- 
sh Church ha* been involved in much obscurity, by the de- 
struction of tie recoriis of that Church j and much doubt and 
uicertaintv ha*! been thrown over it, by the manner in which 
It has been treated by the later Monkish historians, to whom 
we are indebted f^^ ve ^ much of the history of those times. 

A.D. 58. From those valuable historical documents, the 
Welsh Triads,:^ it appears that Caradog was betrayed and 

• Hist. ii. 2, 

t GalfVid, Moil. Hist. Brit. ii. 1. Aeser. iv. 19, Ed. Heidclburg. See 
Bleo Hen. Hunt. i. 170. Smitli's Bd. App. iii., Ussh. Prim. 59. 

1 A couple of passages are of sufSdeiit iiilerest to be Iranaorlbed 

" The three holy familiefl of the isle of Britain ; 

" The first, the family of Bran the Blessed, son of Lljr Llediaith : that 
Bran brought the faith in Christ lirst into this island from Rome, where 
be had been in prision througli tiie Ireachery of Aregwedd Foeddawg, 
danghtpr of Avarwy, eon of Lludo. 

" The second was the family of Ainedda Wledig, who first gave land 
and privileges to God and his saints in the isle of Britain. 

:i2 
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delivered up by Aregwedd Foedawg, about A. D. 51 or 53, 
who, with Bran, (Brennus,) his father, Cyilin, (Linus,) his 
son, and Eigan, his daughter, were carried prisoners to Eome, 
and remained in bondage seven years. While here, Bran, 
probably Caradog, certainly his son and daughter, became 
converts to Christianity. At the end of seven years, when 
Bran was set at liberty, be returned to Britain, taking with 
bim three other converts to Christianity. Of these, one was 
Hid, a converted Jew, another Cyndav, and the third Arwystli 
Hen, who appears to have been the person called Aristobulus,* 
whose " household" was saluted by Paul in his Epistle to the 
Romans, at the end of (he same year, (A. D. 5S,) or the be- 
ginning of the succeeding. This conclusion is strengthened 
by the fact, that Nicephorus, a Greek historian, and another 
Greek author, which goes under the name of Dorotbeus, bnib 
record that Aristobulus went into Britain, and was ordained 
by St. Paul one of the first Bishops of that Church ; that he 



" The third waa Brychan Bryehemiog, who gave his cliildren a liberal 
education, that they might be able to teach the faith in Christ to the 
nation of the Cyinry, when they were unbelievers."— ri-iad IB, 

" The three sovereigns of the isle of Brit*iQ who conferred blessings ; — 

" Brau the Blessed, [A, D. 63,] son of Llyr Uediaith, who first brought 
the faith in Christ to the nation of the Cymry from Rome, where he had 
been seven years a hostage for his son Caradog, whom the Romans had 
taken captive after he waa betrayed by treachery, and an ambush laid 
for him by Aregwedd Foeddawg. 

" The second, Lleirwg, [A. D. 179,] the son of Coel, suniamed Llen- 
fer Mawr, who made the lirsl Church [building] at Llandaff, and that 
was the first in the isle of Britain, and who bestowed the privilege of 
country, and nation, and judgment, and validity of oath, upon those who 
should be of the I'ailh of Christ. 

" The third, Cadwalladr the Blessed, who granted the privilege of hia 
land and alt his property to the fuithrul, who Hed from the inlidel Saxons, 
mi the unbrolherly ones who wished fo slay them."— TViai 35. 

■ Taylor's Cal. by Rob. in Arisfob. 
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made many converts, ordained Bishops, Priests, and Deacons, 
and died there.* 

This account of ihe introduction of Christianity into Britain, 
from the Triads, is supported by Gildas, a British historian, 
who wrote about 560, who affirms, out of ancient records, 
that Christianity was introduced into Britain about the time 
of the revolt and overthrow of Boadico, A. D. 60 or ei.f So 
Terlullian, A. D. 190, says : " There are places in Britain 
iuaoccssiblo to the Roman arms, which were subdued to 
Christ.":|: And Origen, A. D. 230, says r " The power of God 
our Saviour is ever with them in Britain, who are divided 
from our world. "§ 

63 Abcut four years after this A D 63 "^t Paul is 
supposed by many to have v s ted Br ta Tl at he lad 
t HP las bpen sho v by R shop Stlln^rflee and h^r [j 
and that he had ducemen s to Jo t there ca be o doult 
Tl erp ere many ptrsot at Ro e 1 o vould des re 
Thus L us vl o as a part cular fr end of St Paul mf-n 
t oned bv h m n 1 s sec d Ep stle to T n oth> ( 21 ) a d 
orda pd ty Pa 1 first B hop of Rome IT appears have 
b en a nat ve Br ton tt e gra d'jon of Bra i tl e Br t si k ng 
Tl ere lere also man^ other B tons at Ron e ** That St 
Paul V s teJ F igland the early h stor ans of he Church ren 
der altogetl er prcbable Clempnt of Rome a d c pie of 
Paul, (Phil. iv. 3|) and mentioned with commendation by him 
in his Epistle to the Philippians, about A. T). 87, or twenty 

* Tliese authoritiee are quoted at tength in Ussher, Primordia, pp. 9, 
744, T4.%, and several others added. Aristobulns is also described [n the 
Greek Martyroiogy, and in the " Genealogy of Saints," originally writ- 
ten in Ihe ancient Britisli language, as the Arsl Bishop of the BriCons. 

t Ep. 1.^6, 8. I Adv. Jud. c. 7. 

4 Luke 0. 1. Horn. 6. 

II Orig. Brit. Clem. Rom. Ep, Cor. o. 5, end a. in SS. Pat. 

T Apos. Cons. vii. 46. •• Still. Orig. Brit o. 1. 
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years after the death of St. Paul, says, that in preaching the 
gospel, St. Paul " went to the utmost bounds of the west,"* 
which not only includes the island of Britain, but is the 
epithet by which that island was then known, Eusebius, 
A. D, 325, says that one of the Apostles " visited the British 
" isles, "'I' and Theodoret, about a century later, A. D. 415, 
mentions Britain aa one place where St. Paul labored.:); 
Tiiere is, therefore, little doubt, that Christianity was preach- 
ed, and a Church established, in England, as early as A.D. 
S3, and that there has been on that island at all times since, 
a Church of the living God. Aristobulua, being a Greek, and 
the disciple of St. Paul, when he went into Britain, would, of 
course, carry with him the ecclesiastical rites of the Eastern 
Churches, and this accounts for the correspondence of the 
Greek and British rites. 

167. The Saxon historians, in speaking of this period, 
give account of Lucius, a King of tiie Britons, and tell us, 
that this King sent an embassy to Eleutherius, Bishop of 
Rome, requesting him to send minister to Britain to preach 
the Go'ipel tlirre ; and that ministers were sent, who eon- 
verted Lucius and many of his followers, and thus laid the 
foundation of the British Church.^ This account was re- 
jecied by historians, until the publication of the Triads, from 
which it appears that Lleurwg, (Lucius,) the grandson of 
Cyllin, or Linus, first Bishop of Rome, was permitted by the 
Romans to reign over a part of Britain, and that be exerted 
himself to promote the interestsof Christianity in Britain. It 
is, therefore, not unlikely that be sent an embassy to the 
Bishop who filled the See once occupied by his grandfather, 
and not unlikely that the Bishop of Rome sent clergymen 
e of Lleurwg, or Lucius, though it would seem 



t Demon. Evaiig. iii. 5. 
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from the account given in the Old Booh of Llanduff, that no 
persons returned but those who went to Rome from England, 
one of whom ivas Elvanus, the second Archbishop of Lon- 

179. The old Saxon historians agree thai St. Peter's 
Church, Cornhill, was founded about this time, and that it 
was afterwards the Cathedral Church of the Archbishop of 
London, of which Theonus was the first Archbishop, j- The 
Archiepiseopal See of York is supposed to have been founded 
about the same time, and Fagan and Theodosius are said to 
have been the first Bishops. :|: So also the Archiepiseopal 
See of Caerleon is supposed to have been founded soon after 
— a See which continued long after the others had been de- 
stroyed by the Saxons, § 

303. During the persecution this year, many suffered 
death in Britain, whose names have been preserved by Gil- 
das and Bede.jl 

St. Alban, of Verolam, the first British martyr, suffered 
May 23.1' 

Aaron and Juliu.s, as Bede says, of the city of Legion, by 
which is meant Leon, or Caer-Leon, suffered July 1.** 

Socrates and Stephen suffered, Sept. 17.-j-f 

During this peraecution, the Churches were demolished, 
the holy vessels carried off, Christians were cruelly mur- 
dered, and every indignity offered lo their persons. 

314. This year a Council was summoned by the Emperor 
Constantine, at Aries, in France, consisting of the Bishops of 

* Mon. Ang. vol. III. p. ISB. John Furii. Libra. Ep, Brit, in Ussh. 
Prim. p. 67. 

t Rslpti. Bald. Chron. An. 179, in Usati. Prim. 66. J. Fum. Libr. 
Episc. Brit, in lb. 

t Prim. Brit. 71, 72. ^ Prim. Brit, 71. 79, 87-98. 

II Ep. fj 10. Ecc. HiBt. i. 7. ir Bd., and all tlie BritiBh historians. 

" lb. tt Petr. de Nat. li. ^ 250, in Prim. 169. 

32* 
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the principal cities in the var ous provinces of Ttalv, Gaul, 
and Britdin, wiih a few fiom Afr ca to hear and judge m 
the caws of the scliismatic Numidians ThrPt, Briti'ih Bish 
ops — Eborms of 'iork Restitutua of Londjn and Adulfius, 
whose Diocese has been the subject of dispute — attended 
His bubacription, as it now stands m tho MS copies of the 
doings of ihat Counc 1 is Ex luitati' Colonia Londtnenstum 
But this IS a copy of the onginal subscription which, as 
Bishop Stiil ngfleet has shown, was probably* Ex Civil Col 
Leg , which the transcriber would naluralH cmistrue to 
mean, as it is now written Archbishop Usshpr supposes 
It denoted Catr Colon f which ace rding to Galfnd of 
Monmouth:]; denMes the city of Chester But Mr Selden^ 
and Sir H Spelman |] suppose it lo be the Old Colony of 
Camaloduniim. We suspect, howeier, that the subscription 
was as Slillingfleet supposes. Ex Civilale Col-Legion, which 
is the mere Latinization of Caur-Leon, or Ligion. The Brit, 
iah Bishops present at the Council of Aries, were, therefore ; 
Eborius, Archbishop of York ; Restitutus, Archbishop of 
London ; Adulfius, Archbishop of Caerleon ; with Sacerdos, 
a Presbyter, and Arminius, a Deacon of that Church. 

402. Kiarna and Declan preached the gospel in Ireland, 
and converted many lo the faith. IT 

431. Palladius, ordained Bishop of the Scots, by Celes- 
tine, forty-third Bishop of Rome.** 

448. A Synod was held at Munster this year, at which 
Ailbe, Declan, Kieran, and Ibar, opposed Patrick's Archi- 
episcopal authority, alleging that they had equal authority 
with him, that they had been Bishops longer than he had, 
and that no one could give him authority over ibem without 

• Orig. Brit. 48. t Prim. 60, 195. t Hisi Brit. v. c. 6. 

i loEuteh, lie. II Cone. I. p. 39. 

t Uflsh. Prim. 7BJ,2, 86. Life Pat. 83. "lb. 
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their consent ; but they conceded to his merits and to hia 
success, what they refused to yield when claimed as a right. 
Ailbe, or Alheus, was settled as Bishop of Emly, [Tmelacen- 
sis ;) Declan, as Bishop of Ardraore ; Kieran, as Bishop of 
Sageir, but subsequently tianslatcd to Aghaioe, and thence 
t)hjlkenny, aidlbarmadi Bishop of Beg en * While iti 
England, Germanus established several schools, of which 
those taught by Dubritius and Iltutus at a place now called 
Boverton, wofp far the most celebrated t The school, after- 
waidhi the monastery of Bangot, seems to have commenced 
about this time According to the Wehh Tiiadi, there were 
S400 religious pirsons connected with this establishment, 
when Augustine (.ame to England, and Bede miorms us 
that the Saion Kin;; as oil e histouans say at the mstiga 
tion of Auguslme fell upon and slew 1200 of them J While 
111 England, Germanus al o c nsecrated several Bishops, 
among whom were Dubnt us Archbishop of Llandatf, Dan- 
iel, Bishop of Bangoi and Iltutus, Bishop of a place of the 

493. This year the Bntons under their new King, gained 
a considerable victory oier the Saxons at Badon Hill || The 
Churches were now rebuilt, and Sampson, one of the pupils 
of Iltutus, and a man of eminent piety, was consecrated 
Archbishop of York. The theological schools established 
by Germanus were at the height of their reputation during 
the reign of Arthur, and among the many eminpnt scholars, 

• Life Pair. 88. Prim. Ecc. Hist. 801, 866, 7. 

t Still. Orig. Brit. 0, iv. p, 136. 

t Dup. Ecc. Writ. Cent. vii. p. 52. 

i Old Chron. in Lelaiid. Collect, vol- 11. p. 42. Old Reg. LInnd, in 
Mon. Ang. vol. III. p. 18S. Hen. Hunt. ii. ITS. GallVid. Mon. Hist 
ix. 1. Math. Wes. A. D. 430. Stitl. Ong. Brit c. 4, p. 126. Usshec 
PrLra. pp. 80, 979. 

II SlUI. Orig. Brit. 129. 
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we find the name of St Da d whose p ety v rtue and in 
flue ce secured h m a place even ! e catalogue ol Savon 
Sa nts * 

587 The Saxons at tl ? I n e ga rd possess on of a 
much drger t act ol co trj ilereupon Tho as Arch 
b si p of L ndon and Thad o Ar 1 b si p f 'iork m th 
the r clergj re ed n Vi ales f s tl at fro n ha me 
the e was b t one B sh Arch d ocese — hat of Caerleon 

Th s br oS to the close of the & x h century at wh ch 
t n e August ne can e to E gla d and v tl 1 o her mis 
s onar es f om Ro e and com enced prpach n^ to th Sax 
ons Here le nus pause a mone tad note th s uat on 
of tl e Br si LI urcl at hat t ne We have seen hen that 
the folio ng c re m a ces ex s ed at 1 at per od 

1 That Lhr st a ty w as preached Br a n ad tl e 
ne ghbor ng slands a an ea ly pe od and I at the Ghu h 
the hid t? B si ps and L to gy ! ke other o hodox 
Churches 

Tl at these B sh ps d d not 1 r e tl e p ver f o i 
I or ackno vledge the autho ty of the Pope and that th y 
I ad CO t nued the r success on do vn o he day of Au 
gustne 

3 Tl at the Brit %h Liturgy and eccles ast ca! r es we e 
d fferent fron those of Ro e but correspond d n many par 
t culars th those o the ka at c Churches 

4 That n t V ths a d ng tl s the Br sh Church kept up 
a f r e )ly i tercour e w th the neighbor ng Churel et, a d 
were acknowledged even by the B shops of Ro e to be 
sound and orthodot 

5 Ihat here were at least one Arcbbslop a d seven 
B b1 ps E gland vl en August e landed tl ere belong ig 
to the Arch ep opate f Cae leo 

■ Breviaij, Salisbury. t Math. WeBtmio. A. D. 586. 

HosBdliyGoOgle 



INDEPENDENCE OF THE SAXON CHURCH. 3S1 

6, That the authority of the Bishop of Rome to rule over 
othei' Bishops, was denied from the very first, in Ireland j to 
which it may be added, that the Pope could not persuade 
the Archbishops of Armagh to receive the Pali from him, 
until the twelfth century, as is witnessed by Roger Hovedon,* 
and the Annals of Mailioss, A. D. 1152,t which is also ac 
knowledged by St. Bernard himself.:}: These facts demon 
strate, as clearly as facts can do it, the original independence 
of the British Churches. And hero we might leave the 
point ; for, if the Bishop of Rome had no rightful authority 
in England, so late as A. D. 600, it is clear that he nnver 
could have any. But, inasmuch as the subsequent acts of 
the Saxon Church are appealed to by the abettors oi Roman- 
ism, as proof of their subjection, we shall giie a brief chron 
ologioal notice of some leading events, which show that this 
claim is as groundless as the former. 

661. This year a Council was held at Northumberland, 
at which the subjects of difference between the Sa\on and 
British Churches, especially the lime of keeping Easter, were 
debated before Oswiti, King of Northumberland Wilfiid 
was the principal speaker on behalf of the Sa\on Churches, 
and Coleman, Bishop of Lindisfaroe, for the British customs 
The King was persuaded to approve of the Roman custom, 
but the Bishops and clergy refused to comply. § 

666. This year the King nominated Wilfrid, Archbishop 
of York, who went to Paris, and was consecrated by the Arch- 
bishop of Paris and eleven Other Bishops, || In his absence 
the King nominated Cedd, a Briton, to the same office, who 
was consecrated by Wina, Bishop of London, who had been 
n Gaul.U and two British Bishops, one of whom 



• Hoy. ii. 454. f In Life St. Pair. 89. t Life St. MalacW. 
J Bd. iii. 95. II Bd. jii. 38. 

* Bd. iil. 7. Hen. Hunt. ii. 191. Sax. Chron. 39. 
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was Finnan.* Wina was made Bishop of Winchester, 6(50, -j- 
and Bishop of London, 666. :j: Wilfrid, upon his return, went 
itilo Lichfield, and finally to Canterbury, where he officiated 
as Archbishop until Theodore's arrival. A. D. 669, Cedd 
was translated from the See of Yoi'k to Lichfieid, and Wil. 
frid became his successor. 

673 On the death of Adeodatue, Archbishop of Canter 
burj , in 668, Pope Vitalian succeeded m procuring the elec 
tion of Theodore, an Italian Monk of good repute, to that 
See, who e\ertid all his influence lo introduce the Roman 
rites During hi5 Episcopate, a Cnuncil v.ii h>ld at Hire- 
ford A D 673 which was attended by the King in pergnn, 
and at which Theodore presided At this time tt was de 
creed that whalevtr hal been canrmcally determined by the 
Fathers should be obsened m England 

The Pope could gain nrthmg from what was done by this 
Council, saie an indirect influence he might obtain under the 
provisions of the fouuh canon wh eh made Monks indepen 
dent of their Bishops, whereas his authority was effectually 
cut off by the second, sixtli, and eighth, by which no Bishop 
could execute any Episcopal function m another Diocese 
Undei these canons the Pope himself could not canomcally, 
perform one minutertal ait m Ejigland, loithovi the consent of 
the Bishnp in whose Dwcete tt was to he peiformed Bes des, 
the eighth canon contains what we should now regard as a 
pointed rebuke upon his pietended supremacy, for though it 
had no immediate application exctpt to England, it is an un 
t'quivocal declaration of the Bishops composinir that Council, 
that they knew of and acknow ledged no superiority among 
Bishops but such as their age and the order of their con- 
bi'cration cmferred They distinctly recognised that prmci- 



t Pair. Brit. 67. 
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pie which has governed the Church fiom the beginning, and 
whith It, St 11 in force in this country 

Wt have now shown concluaivelj, that the British Church 
wa^ not oiiginally a branch of the Roim-ih Church, that the 
Anglo Saxon portion of it, though converted by missionanes 
from Rjme, practically dfnipd from the very outset, the 
supremacy ol the Pope, as it is now claimed, and hence it 
follows that all authority which the Pope ever exercised 
over that Church, at any subsequent period, wa& usurpation , 
and also that when thi Church of Enf;land thiew off the 
Papal joke, she onh did that which upon e^ery principle, 
she had a njht to do — asseited her priiiitivb indepenofmce 

678 This J ear Egfrid, Kmg ol Northumberland, dmded 
the See of lork into three Dioceses, and had three Bishops 
ordained for them,* without consulting Wilfrid; at which he 
was ao much offended that he appealed to the Bishop of 
Rome, and procured a decree lor his restoiation. This was 
the first in'Jtance of a Saxon Bishop appealing to Rome, but 
the decree was so httlc regarded, that Wilfrid was deposed 
fiom his Bishopric by Theodoie, Aichbishop of Canterbury, 
(who, it will be remembeipd, was ordained by the Bishop of 
Rome,) and imprisoned by Egfnd, wheie he remained several 
years f 

704. This year a Synod was held upon the river Nid, in 
Norlhumherland, at which Birthwald, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, piesided Here the decrees ol the Bishop of Rome 
were read but th^ir authority was denied by Bosa, Bishop 
of York, and John, Bishop of Hexham The difficulty was 
finally compromised by making John Aichbishop of York, 
and Wilfiid, Bishop oJ Hexham :|; The appeal of Wilfrid 

• Ang, Sao. i, 693. 

t Diip,Eco. Writ, cviii, 128. Crahb, H.C.L.30. Lfng.H.S.C.lOS. 

t Hard. Cone. III. 1825. Ed. Vit. Wilf. cc. 44-58, in Ling. H. A. S. C 
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was the first appeal from England to Rome, and thougli it 
was disallowed at the time, laid thfi foundation of subsequent 
appeals. 

709. This year a Synod was held, at which sixty-jiee 
diffeTent tracts of country were ceded to the Pope forever. 
Though the Monks had been made independent of ifie Bish- 
ops in 673, they were not independent of the King. To 
accomplish this, Egwin, Bishop of Worcester, who had es- 
poused the cause of Monasticism, represented that he had 
seen a vision, in which the Virgin Mary appeared to him 
and directed the Kings of England to give certain lands to 
the Pope, to enable him to establish monasteries ; whereupon 
Constantine, who filled the See of Rome, wrote to Birthwald, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, desiring him to use his influence 
to procure the grant of such lands from Kenred and Offa, 
Kings of England. Through the conjoined etForts of Egwin, 
Constantine, and Birthwald, sixty-jaie different tracts of coun- 
try were ceded to ike Pope forever, for the purpiose of estab- 
lishing monasteries, which grant was confirmed by a Synod 
held this year.* In this way, the Pope was enabled to in. 
Iroduce into the heart of England, an army of Monks, who 
were almost entirely independent of the civil and ecclesias- 
tical authority of the realm ; and thus was laid the founda- 
tion of much of the authority the Bishop of Rome afterwards 
obtained in England. 

747.* By the third canon of the Council of Hereford, A. D. 
673, the monasteries had been made independent of their 
Bishops, and A. D. 709, virtually independent of the King. 
In consequence of this, they had become the resort of many 
besides Monks, so that they were filled witii poets, musieians, 
and buffbons; and so great had this evil become, that the 
second Council of Clofeshoch, held this year, found it necea-- 

• Hard. Con. III. p. 1837. Col. Cone. Brit. T. I, Con, 709. 
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sary to make them again subject o he spe o of he 
Bishops, whose duty it was to see 1 a h m as es were 
what their name imports, places of s le ce peace and re 
pose, the abode of persons occup ed by sp ual ead ng 
singing, and praying.* 

787. It was enacted by the Counc Is of No 1 u be land 
and Mercia, that the Monks should n choose an \bbc f r 
their monastery, without the consent of the Bishop. At these 
last Councils, and probably at the preceding, the King and 
his nobles were present, and assented to the canons. f Sub- 
sequent to this time we hear less of the British clergy, as 
distinct from the Saxon-English ; yet as iate as A. D. 812, 
there were so many of them in Wales, Ireland, and Scotland, 
that it was thought necessary, by the Council of Celchith, 
held that year, to prohibit the British Bishops from perform- 
ing any Episcopal acts within the Dioceses of the English 
Bishops, even with their consent. :|: Councils were subse- 
quently held in the years 788, 800, 803, 823, 694, 903, 928, 
938, 944, 971, 977, 98a.§ Nothing was done in these Synods, 
recognizing the authonty of the Pope, yit it is evident that 
he was gaming ground m England, and that many of his 
claims were acquiesced in though not acknowledged. The 
great number ">! Monk'; who had established themselves in 
England conduced very much to this end But the Pope 
did not obtain a sure foot-hold in this country until the Nor- 
man conquesl, A. D. 1066, 

William I., 1066-1095. Having shown that the Saxon 
Church was legally and canonically independent of the 
Church of Rome, up to the time of the conquest, we shall 
take a hasty glance at such acts of subsequent times, as 

• Hard. Coiic. III. 1953. t Hard. Cono. HI. 2072. 

J Dup. Eoo. Writ. Cent. ix. p. il7. 

4 Hard. Cone. IV, 823-1265, VI. 589-715. 
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manifest a similar slate of tiiingi If is npfp^sary to re- 
mark, however, that llie Gallic Chuich to ivhieb William 
belonged, had not remained as independt-nt of the Church of 
Rome as the English , and one of the first acts of this Kn^ 
was, to request the Pope to send a legale to England to as 
Bist in refiirmmc the English Church, by which he meant 
the expulsion of the English cleigy, and the s jibslitulion of 
the Norman * William immediately sepaiated thp cimI and 
ecclesiaslital depaitments of the State, thus stieiigthening 
the power of the Pope."!" Appeals, however, were still mid 
by the clergy to the King, and not to the Pope :f 

William 11., 1095-1100. William II, found U imposs ble 
to control the clergy as he wished, and consequentlj he con 
trived to keep a number of Sees vacant. At the time of his 
death he had in his hands one Archbishopric and four Bish 
Oprics.§ Anselra was nominated to the See of Ganteibuiy 
by William. He acknowledged the authority of Pope Ur 
ban, before he had been acknowledged by the nation For 
this, the whole body of Bishops, at Rockingham, renounced 
the allegiance of the Archbishop. || He was afterwards rec- 
onciled to the King, but was not permitted to convoke Synods, 
nor to fill up vacant Dioceses. 

Henrv I., 1100-1135. Henry restored the Saxon laws,t 
re-united the ecclesiastical and secular branches of the gov- 
ernment, and required the Bishops to attend the Councils of 
the nation.** Appeals to the Pope, however, were allowed, "ff 
but not without licence from the King.:f:|: He disputed, but 
relinquished the right of investing Bishops with the ring and 

• Ling. Hist, Eng. vnl. II, p, 33 

f Char. Rolls, Rlc. II. No. 5. Wilk. Leg. Sax. 293, 

t Crabb, Hist. Eng. Com. Law, p. 49. 
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crosier.* He denied the riglit of the Pope to appoint a le- 
gate in Englantl, save the Archbishop of Canterbury, unless 
by request of the King,f and maintained his ground against 
ail opposition. 

Stephen, 1135-1154. Nothing important transpired in 
this reign, though the encroaciiments of the Pope were con. 
tinned. 

Henry IL, 1154-1189. The growing power of the Pope 
met with an effectual check in the reign of Henry II., who 
caiied a council a( Clarendon, A. D. 1164, composed of 
Archbishops, Bishops, Abbots, Lords, Barons, &c., at which 
sixteen canons were enacted, which, if they had been strictly 
adhered to, would have put an end to the power of the Pope 
in England forever. |: 

By these canons the clergy were forbidden to leave the 
realm without the consent of the King — were made ame- 
nable to the secular courts — were prohibited from making 
appeals to the Pope. It was also required of ihem, that the 
election of Bishops should not be made without the King's 
consent — that no freeholder should be laid under interdict, 
without an application to the King, or Chief Justice, with 
several other regulations of a similar kind.^ These canons 
were transmitted to Rome, when Pope Alexander, in full 
Council, passed a solemn condcrnnation and revocation of 
them ; but notwithstanding this, they were confirmed by the 
King, Lords, and clergy, at a Council in Northampton, A. D. 
1176, in presence of the Legate of the Pope; and during the 
reign of Henry all were strictly adhered to, except that 
-which required the clergy to answer for their crimes in the 



• Ead. 90. Ling. 95. f Ead. 58, 118, 126. Ling. li. 113. 

I Mat Par. 100. i Wilk. LL. A. S. 321-334 

II Crabb, H. E, C, L, 113. 
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Richard I., 1189-1199, did nothing touching this point of 
our inquiry. 

John, 1199-1216. During the reign of this inconstant 
and imbecile Prince, Popery raised its head within the Brit- 
ish dominions, by consent of the King. At first John made 
a aland against the encroachments of the Pope, and refused 
to receive Stephen Langton, who had been made Archbishop 
of Canterbury, against the will of the monarch, in opposition 
to the choice of the Bishops and clergy, and the election of 
the Monks.* The King, however, was compelled to submit, 
to swear fealty to the Pope, to pay annually a ihousatio 
marks to the Pope, and to guarantee the payment of Peter- 
pence, which then amounted to about £200. f 

Henry UL, 1216-1273. During the long reign of this 
monarch, the power of the Pope was at its heiglit in England, 
and the oppressions of the clergy almost past endurance. 
The King, warned by the fate of his predecessor, acquiesced 
in silence, and the Barons imitated his example. But the 
opposition of the great body of the clergy was aroused. 
They remonstrated with the Pope, they complained to the 
King, and finally drew up a list of their grievances, sent it 
to the Pope, and appealed from him to a Genera! Council. J 

Edward I., 1272-1307. In the reign of this Prince was 
commenced a series of laws, which eventually overturned 
the whole power of the Pope in England. He would not 
allow the Bishops of England to attend a General Council, 
until they had solemnly promised not to receive the papal 
benediction, and in the thirty-fifth Edward I., A. D. 1306, 
the statute de Asportatis ReBgiosonanlj was enacted, which 
forbid the carrying of any ecclesiastical property out of the 
realm, under penally of being grievously punished for such 

• Mat. Par. 292-245. Ling. HI. 93, 24. t Ung. III. 39, 33. 
1 Ung. in. 66-89. § Slat. Weslm. 9. o. 41 
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ontempl of the King's in junction, and was intended to an- 
niliilate the custom introduced by Nicholas, in the preceding 
reign. The preamble describes the taxes as laid by the Ab- 
bots, but the statute is couched in such terms as to leave no 
room for the Pope to interfere.* Edward, like most sover- 
eigns of those days, when he wanted money, compelled those 
who had it to conlribute to his necessities, and he laid heavy 
burdens on the clergy. They appealed to the Pope, and he 
issued a Bull, A. D. 1296, forbidding the clergy to pay such 
taxes, and excommunicating those who should lay them.f 
But Edward had both the disposition and ability to enforce 
his will, and with the approbation of the lay peers, the whole 
body of clergy were outlawed, until they made amends to 
the King.:]: 

Edwabd II., 1307-1327. The long disputed boundary be- 
tween the ecclesiastical and civil judicatories, had been set- 
tled during the reign of Edward I., and the privileges of the 
clergy in criminal trials confined witliin much narrower 
limits, which were still further confined by the statute de 
ArUcuU Cleri, enacted in the ninth Edward II., A. D. 1316, 
by which certain canons published by Boniface, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, in the reign of Henry III., were revoked. § 
By this statute the King was invested with authority to re- 
verse any sentence of excommunication, that would affect his 
own liberty or safety, 

EdwakdIIL, 1337-1877. After the paasageof the statute 
de Asporiatia Religiosorum, in the reign of Edward I., it was 
usual for the Abbeys and Priories to receive provisions, which 
they disposed of to persons called provisors, when they sent 
the money annually to Rome. To put a stop to this, a statute 
was passed the twenty-fifth Edward III., A. D. 13.51, which 



• Stat, Realm, I. ISl. + Rym. Foerf. II. 706. 

t Ling, III. 20a. ^ Stat, 9 Ed. II. 
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declared all persons who purchased such provisions, traitors 
and outlaws, which was also aoniiTmed by statutes enacted in 
1353 and 1364.* An ordinance was also passed the fortieth 
of Edward III., A, D, 1366, making it criminal to oarry the 
contributions called " Peter- pence," out of the kingdom. -j" 
This year, it was also declared by the King, Lords, and Pre- 
lates, thai the donation which John had pretended to make lo 
the Pope, was illegal and void, and that every person appeal- 
ing to the court of Rome, or citing another to appear there, 
should be held as a traitor and outlaw,^ And the three es- 
tates bound themselves, if the Pope attempted to enforce pay- 
ment of the sums due him for Peter-pence, that they would 
resist him to [he utmost of their ability. It was also asserted 
in this reign, that the Pope could not invest the Bishops with 
their temporalities, and that these must be given by the 
King.§ 

Richard II., 1377-1399. These laws being found insuffi- 
cient to prevent fhe transportation of ecclesiastical property 
to Rome, a law was passed the third Richard II., A. D. 1379, 
subjecting all persons guilty of making gifts of ecclesiastical 
property to the court of Rome, or of sueing out any process 
from it, to forfeiture of property, imprisonment, and some- 
times death. II Before the passage of this last act, the Lords, 
Commons, and Prelates, had pledged themselves to stand by 
the laws of the country, against the Pope and hia adherents, 
in the eases specified. If 

" Slat. 26 Ed. III. St 5, c. 6, and St, 6, e. 2. 37 Ed. Ill, St. 1, c. 1. 
38 Ed. III. St, J, c. 4. St. 2, c. I. 

+ Stowe, Chron. 461. Fab. 40 Ed. III. 

t Rot. Pari, II. 3S9, 990. 

4 Spelm. Colic, ii. 435. Kym. Foed. in various places. 

II Stat. 3 R. n., c 3 ; 7 R, II., o, 13 ; 12 K. II., c. 15 ; 13 R. U., «. 
S ; IG R- II., c. 5. 

T Ling. IV., 186. 
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Henry TV., 1399-1413. Papal interference was still fur- 
ther prohibited by statute, second Henry IV., A, D. 1400, 
which made all persons guilty of buying bulla of exemption 
from the Pope, or who brought them into the kingdom, liable 
to the same penalties which had been made against provisors.* 

Henry V., 1413-1422. By statute passed 1st Henry V. 
A.D, 1413, aliens were prohibited from holding benefices 
in England, except in case of Priors, and they were required 
to obtain sureties for their obedience to the laws of the 
realm.t 

Henhy VI. 1432-14.52. Edward IV., 1452-1483. 

RicHARB III. 1483-1485. Hekry Vli., 1485-1509. 

The laws that had been enacted under former sovereigns 
were sufficient, haJ the\ been put in force, but the civil dis- 
cord.s and the wars al road which distracted the kingdom 
during the reigns of these pr nces left them little time to look 
after the Church C nsequentU all the old abuses were re- 
vived, and perhaps the Pope had never greater influence in 
England, than at the accession of Henry VIII. 

Henry VIII., 1509-1547. Upon Henry's accession to the 
tbrone of England, ho manifested no disposition to interfere 
with the claims of the Pope, and it was not until the twenty- 
first year of his reign that he made war upon the papal usur- 
pations. This year, a statute was enacted, $ regulating the 
fees in the ecclesiastical courts, and abolishing pluralities. 
The carrying of property to Rome was prohibited by severer 
penalties. § The statutes against foreign jurisdiction passed 
in the reigns of Edward I. and III., and -of Richard II. and 
Henry IV., were re-enacted, enlargfed, and enforced, by ae- 



• 3 H. IV., cc. 3, 4. StaL Real, II. 191, 132. 

t 1 H. v., c, 7, and 9 H. V„ Si. 1, 

t Stat. 21 H. VIIL, oc. 5, 6, 13. 

5 Stat. 93 H. VIIL, cc. 6, 90. 32 H. VIII., c, 45. 
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verer penalties.* The election of Bishops, the publication 
of new canons, and other similar matters, were also regu- 
lated,f until the power of the Pope in England was completely 
overturned and annihilated 

This brief view of the legislatron of the Anglo \orman 
Church and nation proves most unanswerably that there 
never was a time even under thp reign of Ihe Nirman 
prinLe"! when the Prp couH legdllv and canonically e\er 
cise the pow rs he clamed in England an! hence though 
his exactijns and usurpations were from time to time sub 
mitted to and his alliance frequentH courted (he nation was 
at 1 berty to throw off his allegiance at any mom nt it aw ht 
It would also be easy to show, that during this whole period, 
there were leading men in the English Church who made 
bold stand not only against the usurpations, but also against 
the corruptions of that Church. Even Archbishop Dunslan, 
in many things subservient to the Pope, did not hesitate to set 
at defiance the papal mandate, when he deemed it unjust or 
improper, A. D. 9614 And Alfrio Pottock, Archbishop of 
York, from 1023 to 1050, openly impugned the doctrine of 
transubslantiation. In his " Sermon to be spoken to the peo- 
ple at Easter, before they receive the holy housel," (com- 
munion,) he teaches doctrines that would now be considered 
orthodox by sound theologians. § In the next century, Gilbert 
Foliat, consecrated Bishop of Hereford, 1148, translated to 
London, 1163, died 1197, set at defiance the papal authority, 
and though twice excommunicated by the Pope, paid no re- 
gard to the thunders of the Vatican. || Contemporary with 



• Slat. 54 H. VIII.. c. 12. 25 H. VIII., e. 19, etc. 
t Stat. 25 H. VIII., c. 19, etc. t Liiif. H. A. Sax. Ch. 240, 

4 Elfric's Sermon, in Pclheram's Hist. Sk. A. S. Lit, p. 33. See also, 
Ecc. Curat, about 1050, Wilk. LL, A, S. p. 159. Disc. Sax. Chr. p 551. 
II Mat. Par. 99-145. 
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Foliat, was Ormin, the poet, whose works present us with the 
purest English, and the purest doctrines of that age.* The 
next century was rendered famous by Robert Groslete, or 
Greathoad, Bishop of Lincoln, from 1234 to 1258. In 1247, 
a demand was made by the Pope for six thousand raaritg, 
(about £50,000,) and he had the courage to refuse to levy it 
until he had the sense of the nation upon it. He visited 
Rome, and protested against its corruptions, before the Pope 
and Cardinals. After his return, the Pope again tried his 
courage by collating an Italian youth to a vacant Canonry io 
the Cathedral of Lincoln. But Grostete was inflexible. He 
set at naught the Pope's commands, for which he was ex- 
communicated. But the thunderbolt fell harmless at his feet, 
and he died in peaceful possession of his See.f Other exam- 
ples of a similar nature occur, but these are amply sufficient 
to show that many of the clergy asserted that, in their wri- 
tings, to which they assented in their legislative capacities. 
It remains now simply to show, that the clergy consented to 
the Reformation individually, as well as collectively, which 
will be done in the next chapter. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

THE ENGLISH REFORMATION 

We have already seen, that every Church js, in fact, inde- 
pendent of every other Church, and that the Bishops of any 
province, are independent of those in every other province. 
Consequently, the Bishops and clergy of any one province, 

• Ear. Eng, Focta, N. Y. R. IX., 399. 

t Le Bas Life Wick. pp. 79-84. Mat, Par. pp. 400-918. 
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with the consent of the laity, have the right to mako any regu- 
lations for the government of their own branch of the Church, 
not inconsistent with Apostolical organization and order. 
That this waa done by the English Reformers, will be evident 
from a brief survey of the manner in which they conducted 
t):e Reformation. 

In the reign of Henry VIII. very little opposition was made 
Jjy any of the clergy, to an assertion of the Church's indepen- 
dence, which was all that waa then proposed, and very few 
deprivations were made. Even under ihe reign of Edward 
VI., very few of the clergy made any objection to the re- 
formation of doctrine arul discipline, which was then brought 
about. A few Bishops, however, were deprived in the reign 
of Edward ; as, Bonner, of London ;* Gardiner of Winches- 
ter;! Heath, of Worcester; and Day, of Chichester ; J for 
no n -conformity to laws enacted by Parliament, touching the 
proposed reforms, and Tnnstall, of Durham, on the alter- 
ation of his Diocese. These were all restored upon the ac- 
cession of Mary.§ Those deprived by Maiy, were, Cranmer 
and Holgate, Archbishops of Canterbury and York; and 
Bishops, Taylor, of Lincoln ; Hooper, of Worcester ; Har- 
ley, of Hereford ; Ferrar, of St. David's ; Bush, of Bristol ; 
Bird, of Chester ;|| Scorey, of Chichester ; Coverd ale, of Ex- 
eter ; Ridley, of London; and Poynet, of Winchester. IT That 
ia, Jive were restored and eleven deprived, making sixteen, or a 
majority of the twenty-six Dioceses. All this was done by 
Mary, before she attempted to restore the Popish religion. 

• Burnet, vol. H. Par. 1, p. 166. + lb. p. 316. t lb, p. 266. 

^ Burnet, II. Ann. 1553, vol. HI., p. 314. 

II Liogard, Hist, of Eng., vol. VII., 143. Rym. Foed. jtv. 370, 371. 
The siiooessors of all these but Cranmer, were conseeraled while the Pro- 
testant Bishops were in possession of their Sees, and hence, upon primi- 
Uts principles, were uncanonical and scliismatical Ling. VII., 143. 

T ling. VII., 293, 
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Nor even tlieii did she attempt to restore the Romish practices 
htj authority of the Church, but merely liy vote of ParUametU. 
The Reformation in tlio time of Edward, was brought about 
by THE CLERGY, convened in Synod, and approved by the laity 
in Parliament. In the reign of Mary, it was arrested by an 
jnturference of the State, without convening a SynoJ or con- 
sulting the clci^y. Consequently, when, in the reign of Eli- 
zabeth, this unlawful intnfeiente was withdrawn, the Chuich 
became at oncej legally and canomcally, what it was in the 
reign of Edward. 

At the accession of Elizabeth, or immediately after,* nine 
Dioceses, viz., Canterburj, Norwich, Chichpster, Hereford, 
Saltsbury, Rochester, Gloucester, Ojiford, and Bangor, were 
vacant, by the death of iht incumbents After the enact 
ment of the act of Umformily, in the hrst year of Elizabeth, 
Kitchen, Bishop oi LlandafF, took the oath of supremacy and 
conformed. About the same time, the oath of supremacy 
was tendered to fifteen other Bi<ihops, who refused to take it, 
and were therefore deprived of their Sees. Of these, sue, 
Tunstall, of Durham; Morgan, of St. David's ; Ogil thorp, of 
Carlisle; White, of Winchester; Baines, of Lichfield and 
Coventry ; and Holynian, of Bristol lied before their places 
were filled ; and three, Scot, of Ch sler , Goldwell of St 
Asaph's; and Pale, of Worcester, abandoned their Sees anl 
left the kingdom. The remaining seven Heath of 1: ark ; 
Bonner, of London ; Thirlby, of Ely Bourne of Bath and 
Wells; Turberville, of Exeter; A\ aison of Lincoln and 
Pool, of Peterborough ; lived and ditd in Enf,laid bu neier 
attempted to exercise any Episcopal functions Of these 
eeven, yowr held places from which Prottstant Bi'.hois haJ 
been illegally and uncanonically ejected by Mary ; viz., 
Bonner, of London, from which Ridley had been deprived ; 



" Slrype, Elii. p. 154. Liiids. Vind. p. s 
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Turberville, of Exeter, from which Coverdale had been de- 
prived ; Bourne, of Bath and Wells, from which Barlow had 
been deprived ; and Heath, of York, from which Holgate had 
been deprived.* 

We have, therefore, in the foregoing list, twenty-six Dio- 
oeses, fifteen of which, at the time of the Consecration of 
Protestant Bishops under Elizabeth, had bocome vacant by 
death. The incumbents of three had abandoned their Sees ; 
the incumbents of four iicld places from which Protestant 
Bishops had been unlawfully and uncanonicaOy deprived by 
Mary, either because "they were married," or "had been 
consecrated according to the Ordinal of Edward Vl.;"f and 
one, Kitchen, of Llandaff, had conformed. In the ffteen 
vacant Dioceses, even the Romanist will not deny the right of 
Parker to ordain Protestant Bishops, and these, with Kitchen, 
constituted a large nia|ority cf the twenty-six Dioceses. Nor 
IS it presumed they will deny the right to fill the Sees of 
those IV ho had gone abroad And if they assume that the 
restoration of the Bishops of Winchester, Durham, London, 
Worcester, and Ghichtster, by Mary, was lawful, (had it 
been done canomcalh,) because they had been deprived un- 
der Edward, then it Wds lawful foi Elizabeth to deprive the 
Bishops of Yoik, London, Eictei, and Bath and Wells, for 
the same reason Hence, then, at least tteenl,y-fioe of thf 
twenty SIX Bishoprics were legally, properly, and canonieally 
filled in the first years of Elizabeth, with Prottislant Bishops. 

Among the minor ckrgy, the case was widely dift'eront; 
for, as appeari by a caLulation made at the time, out of 
nine thousand four hundred ecclesiastical persons in the land, 
only one hundred and seventy-seven left their places, and of 
these, only eighty were Rectors of Churches. J Hence h 

• Lind. Vind. pp. 
t Slrype, EUi. p. 
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follows, iha an mmense aj r ty of 1 e clergy of he Eng 
lish Church cons nied to tl p Refor at o And all ll e acts 
of the clerir n Synod both n the e gns of Ed vard and 
■ Elizabeth nere subn tt^d to and app oved by the K ng and 
Parliament so that everj ac of R f n at oi was perfo med 
upon strictly ca oi cal and legal p nc pie It may there 
fore, be sa d w th great prop etv that the Reformed Church 
of Engla d vas not a other bu tl e san e Churcl though 
reformed ts de t ty as a CI urch vat, not affec ed The 
Reformed 01 urcl f E gland s lerefore 1 Old Cathol c 
Church of tldt cou try C spq pntly all lb e lo n 
England refu e to un te v th t bu "o off and stabl sh 
another al ar and bu d anoll er C! urcl are up Ap st li 
cal and Pr t ve pr c pie schisruil s Th a CO clus o s 
as applicable o the Po a &I a to any otl er d senter 
Their plea of suin so lo the Pop ca not save the n from 
the d len na {I ) becau o he has r o-h ful jur sd c oi n 
England and (2) becau e t wa no the o g nal gr und 
taken be ng an after tl o h( p t to the r 1 ead by the 
Pope and h s e ^isar e« El zabeth succeeded to he cr »n 
of England No 17 15 8 As early as 156'' he varous 
Dioceses were filled wi h Protestant B hops and no B shop 
was allowed to ex cute any funct o of h s office w ih n the 
rnalm, w thnul hrs tak ng the oath of supre aey Conee 
quently, no Eom sk B shop could execute the dut es of h s 
office with n that k ngd m But ot i h<!tand ng th s Pope 
Pius IV. seen h i e er o 1 a e aband ned the dea of rega n 
ing Elizabe 1 and the Church of E "land t the See of 
Rome ;* but 1 s successor P n= V con" dered the caut on 



Abbesses, tmelne Deans, taelvi ArchdeBC<ine,^f«en heajjs of CoUeges, 
nod fifty Prebendaries. In Ireland, a still smalter number left their 
places. Linds. Vindic. oxix. 
• Liiigard, VIII., 39. 

34 
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of his predecessor as a derelcction of duty * In the spring 
of 1569, he sent Dr. Nicholas Morton who had been a 
prebendary of York, under Mary into the northern counties 
of England, with the title of \postolical Penitent arv The 
object of his mission appears to h'ne ben to impart to the 
[Roman] Catholic Priests, as frjm the Pspe, thTJC faculties 
and that jurisdiction which they could no longer receive in 
a regular manner from their B shops Camlen '.ay>! that ht 
urged the northern men to rebellion Of his act \ ity 

in promoting the insurrection there can be little doubt * 
On the 25th of February, 1570 the Pope issufd a bull f 
excommunication against El zabclh pretend ng to put her 
out of the pale of the Church assuming to depose her fiom 
the crown, to absolve her suljects from all alle^ian^e io hei, 
and requiring all the faithful to uithdiaw from her under 
pain of excommunication. A cjpy d1 this bull was afhvrd 
to the gates of the Bishop of London on the I'jth of Miy, 
1570, and other copies were circulated through the kinffdom 
The more intelligent and liberal mm ltd ol the Romanrsls re 
gretted the act, and considered it as an imprudent and 
cruel measure, "j- but it evitlenlh had its effect upon the eon 
moa people, and necessarily conpeUrd all Rimanists to t,ep 
arate from the Church of England an 1 h nee thi, Ene^t-ih 
Romanists may properly be said to have separaied from the 
Reformed Church in the twelfth of Fhzabeth and thus, at 
that time, to have formed a sect 

The other sectaries and schismatics in Englanl separated 
from the Church at a much later period and hence a crn- 
siderafion of their history does not fall m with the design 
of this work. But some if the arguments bv winch they 
attempt to justify their separation deserve to be cn'iidered , 
since, if true', they prove that the English Church at the 

• Ljngard, VIII., 40. f LLngard, VIII., 56. 
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time of Ihe Reformalion, abandoned the fundamenta! princi- 
ples of Apostolic organization and oi'der, and was not, there- 
fore, legally and canonically reformed. The argnmenta are 
mainly two, each of which will be considered separately. 

First, it is claimed that " the Church of England separated 
from the Church of Rome, and, therefore, others may sepa- 
rate from the Church of England." This assumption is false 
in two respects, for (1) it would not follow, if the Church of 
England separated from the Church of Rome, that individual? 
might separate from the Church of England. The two cases 
are utterlj unl ke a id e can not reason fro one t the 
other Bu (') tl Chu 1 f E t,la d n ot separate from 
tl e Chu ch of R me The Ch ch of England d I no more 
than assert her or g al anJ prm e ndepende ce — an in 
depe de ce that she had e j ycd for ore han five centur es 
unmolested a d w 1 ch for n e ce tur es more she had 
continuallv attempted to defci d The Refo at on n Ihe 
Church f E {,land was s nplv a r turn t pr n t ve truth 
and orde She separael fro no o e She exconmuni 
cated no one and t as not unt I the tuclfth of hi zabeth 
that the B s.hop of Ro e p s med e t h sell off from 
herconnunion fr tl at was all tl at h prcte ded bull of 
excon nun cat o could effect 

But secmd I s ad that the Reformers of the Church 
of England an 1 tl e CI urch of F !,land herself Rave up at 
the t me of her Reformat on one of (he f nda nental pr no 
pies of Apostol c orga zal on a d order — the nece«s ty of 
B shops to tl e due organ zat on of the Ch ch Th s objec 
ton as generally prea d d des tself nto 1 vo branches 
— tl a the E "1 h Reformers bel eved a d the Church of 
England taught, (1,) that Episcopacy did not exist by divine 
right, that is, tJiey believed it to be a human institution; 
and, (2,) ihat Bishops and Priests arc not different orders of 
clergy. Now if these charges are true, the English Re- 
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s gave up one fundamental principle of pnmitive or 
der and were in fact Presbyterian And if the Church of 
England is Preshylenan then there can be no doubt that 
oihers have a i ight to separate from her , for those h ho have 
tiiemaehes 'ieparatel f om Apostflic order can not complain 
it others fjllow thf'ir example In proof of these positions 
our opponpnls are wont to quote the fpmions of Cranmer 
and >!undri othen who were among the leading Reformers 
of the English Church in which some of them sav some 
111 ng to the purpose for which they are quoted W e shall 
therefore inquire under what circumbtanees and for what 
purpose the opinions which are quoted m support of the 
above positions were expressed, and what and how much 
the> prove 

It must be borne in mind that all the Reformers of the 
English Church had been educated in the Rom sh faifh A 
complete change jf sentiment Lould not be wrought in a day 
oi a year The change must be gradual , unless as often 
happens, it goes from one extreme to the other But such 
was not the case with the Enclisb Reformers and evidence 
of thetr pjogress appears m the product ons of the various 
epochs of the Rei rnpation From this it wdl be seen, that 
the dale of a document cited as evidence on this head is. 
most material If a gnen document contains the tpimon of 
Cranmer and othe s who were afterwards Reformers while 
they were Romanists then to quote that as evidence of what 
the Reformers thought ii gross misrepresentation 

To show how these various documents came to be pro 
duced and that our realers mav see how far they are 
pertinent to prove the opinions of the Reformers we shall 
llude to the manner in which the English Church was re 
formed The first distmguishing ftature of the English Ref 
ormation is that it was thp ''aim dispassionate and deliberate 
act of tlie most pious and leantfd among the chrgy appro ed 
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by the great body of the laity ; while in other countries it 
was usually the act of some rash and head-strong iniJividual, 
opposed to the body of the clergy. The second is the mode 
in which they conducted their elTorts for reformation. This 
we can not better state, than in ihc language of an historian 
of former days. He says : " First, the whole business they 
were to consider, was divided into so many heads, which 
were propcsed is queries ani these were ^iven out to the 
B shops and D v nes and at a prefixed time every -one 
brought in his opinion in writing on all the questions * 

In th 3 mann r all peslions relating either to faith or 
practice were examined When these opinions had been 
handed m the a thor's met and cjnfened upon their piints 
ol diiTprenLP until they were able to agree upnn something 
to be laid befo e the coniocation to be approved bj that 
body f One of the first ot these conferences \va3 held in 
1537 or 1538 at which a number of papers were drawn up 
Two of these papers ha^e been preseried b\ Burnet % One 
of them JS entitled A Declitration made of the Functions 
and Dtime Iiutitubon of Bishoj.s and Pr ests This paper 
IS signet! bv Cranme and a large nunher of Bish ps and 
Divines, and conta ns the followmg passage In the New 
Testament there is no mention made of any degrees or dis 
linctions in order-i but only of Deacons or Mimateis and of 
Priests or Bishops, "§ 

« Bur. vol. I. p. 372. t Bur. vol. I. Par. L, pp. 379-374. 

t Hi8t. vol, I. Par, a, AM. No. 1 and 4. 

§ The FapiatB. to avoid (he charge of having created a new ordfr la 
the ministry, contend that Bishops and Priests are of the same order, 
the Pope alone conatiluting (he third order. This point was hotly de- 
bated in the Council of Trent. On the part of the Pope it was con- 
tended, that all ecclesiastical authority was derived from St. Peter, who 
alone derived his authority from Christ. And those who, with the 
Archbishops of Grenada and Paris, held that all the Apostles, and con- 
31* 
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Ihe InsliluUon of a Christian Man was compiled from tl 
papers,* and published the ^ame year This book c 
the paragraph we fiave copied from the foregoing ' declare 
tion," anJ is one ol Ihe authorities usually cited by Anti 
Churthm n W ith ho« much fairness it can be thus quoted 
our readers can judge, when ive tell them, that th s bool 
compiled from these documents, and signed by Cranmer and 
thirty si^ of the met learned of ihp clergy established the 
Romish doctiines of Tranivibstantiat on, commumon in one 
kind, celibacy of the clergy auricular confessnn, seven sa 
craments, and purgatoiy f In all things thty prostd them 
selves staunch Papists, sate m the single item of the Pope s 
supremacy, and perhaps the subjfct of monastic lows This 
therefore was the opinion of those men as Romanists, not as 
Refiimers, and the man who quotes them as suth, li either 
too Ignorant to write, or too dishonest to be trusted 

The ne\l document in point of chronology, cited to prjve 
the Anti episcopal notions ( f the English Reformeis, bears 
dale in 1540 The history of that paper is as fjllows In 
1539, the King proposed six questions to the clergy relatiie 
to points of doUrine, in answer to which, the> asserted the 
doctrines of ' Transubslantiation communion in one kind, 
cehbacy of the clergy, saciiliLe of the mass auricular con 
fesson," &c :f Upon these answers tht act of Parliament 
called ' the bloody h 11," was passed, an act which sent Pro 
testants and Romanists to execution upon the same hurdle 



BBquanllj all Biibops derived Ihcir autlioriU from Christ Here lold 
that thcj thuB look anay the authonti of the Pope and that it was 
idle to pretond tliat the Pope «a8 head of the Church and yet lo 
ho!d Ibat there nas aiithoritj' m the Church not derived from him 
Ira. Paolo Hist Coun Tr L vii 

• Strype, Anu. B. 1, c. 41, p. 315, and App. No. 89. 

+ Strype, Aun. pp. 311, 315. Bur. vol. I, Par. a, pp. 375-398. 

t Srype, Ann. B. 1, c. 47, pp. 361, 362. 
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The complaints under this act, caused a new cotninission to 
be issued the same year, to re-examine the various points of 
disputed doctrine. Seventeen questions were proposed for 
consideration. Those wiio wisii to see tlie whole paper, will 
find it in Burnet.* That summary is sufficient to show, that 
these men were then Romanists, and hence those opinions are 
no evidence of what they thought as Reformers. 

The next paper usually cited in proof, hear^ date 1543, and 
js drawn Irom a work entitled, " The Necessary Eruditvm of 
a Christian Man." This book » as merely a revision of the 
"Institution," of which we have spokon.-f revised and cor- 
- lected by the King | The book was 'somewhat enlarged, 
and the doUnne of purgatoiy omitti d In othei respects, it 
taught the same doLtunes as the Institution and in common 
with that asserted that Bishops and Priests were of the same 
order, and this is the last we hi ar of that opinion With this 
book, published five years before the death of Henry VIII , 
and se\eri years before the compilation of the Book of Com 
mon Prayer, ends the chain of authoiities b\ which the Re 
formers of the Cnglish Bpiiscopal Chuich aie to be proved 
Presbyterian If therefore, these publications are pertinent 
to provf what weif the opinions of the Reformers on one 
point, they are pertinent on another, and if they prove any 
thing, they prove that the Reformers of the English Church 
believed m transubsiantiaiioa, sevn sacraments sacrifice of 
the mass, auricular confesnon^ eehhacy of the elergt/y monastic 
vows, communion tti one kind, they piove m fact, that the 
English Church was not reformed, and that it is still Roman 
Catholic Thej prove this, or they prove nothing to the pur- 
pose for which they are so often quoted 

» Hiet Ref vol I Far 2, pp 256-303 Rtrype, B i p 357, App No 
III p 300 
t Strjpe, p 377 
t Mallam, Conn, Hist. Eiig. vol. I. pp. 79, 110. 
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Having examined the books published before the reign of 
Edward VI., usually cited to prove the Presbyterian ism of 
the English Reformers, we shall endeavor to ascertain what 
were the opinions of the Reformers of the Episcopal Church, 
concerning the Chitbch, and il^ ministry; and for this pur- 
j)ose, we shall only quote from authoritative documents, pub- 
lished in the reign of Edward and Elizabeth, Our chief 
autliorify shall be the book of Common Prayer. It will be 
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Collect at the ordi- 



nal o of a Deaco — Alm hty tron ho by Thy divine 
Prov dence 1 aat appo ted d ers orders of m n ters in thy 
Churc Colled at the or I nat on of a Pr est — Almighty 

Go:), giver of all good things, who by Thy Holy Spisit 
hast appointed divers orders of ministers m Thy Church." 
Prayer at the consecration of a Bishop. — "Almighty God, 
giver of all good things, who by Thy Holy Spirit hast ap- 
pointed divers orders of ministers m Thy CHtrscH." 
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The ministry consists of three orders. Litany. — " That 
it may please Thee to illuminate all Bishops, Priests, and 
Deacons, with true knowledge and understanding of Thy 
word." Collect at ordaining a Deacon. — '' And didst inspire 
thine Apostles to choose into the order of Deacons, the first 
martyr, Saint Stephen, with others, mercifully behold these 
Thy servants, now called to the like office and administration." 
Collect at ordaining a Priest. — " Mercifully behold these Thy 
servants, now called to the office of the Priesthood." Prayer 
at the consecrati<m of a Bishop. — " Mercifully behold this Thy 
servant, now callsd la the work and ministry of a Bishop." 
Litany at the ordination of Deacons or Priests. — " That it 
may please Thee to bless these Thy servants, now to be ad- 
mitted to the order of Deacons," [or Priests.'\ Litany at the 
ordination of a Bishop. — " That it may please Thee to bless 
this, our brother elected, [to the office of Bishop,^ and to send 
Thy grace upon him." Preface to the Ordinal. — " It is evi- 
dent unto all men, diligently reading holy Scripture and an- 
cient authors, that from the Apostles' tinrie there have been 
these orders of ministers in Christ's Church — Bishops, Priests, 
and Deacons." 

B H RIOR TO THE OTHER CLERGY.— This followa 

f n h abo e for, if God has " appointed divers orders of 
m n h Church," the different kinds of ministers so 

d nel utcd and appointed,"of necessity belong to the 

d o d " and the jtrst order must be superior to the 

sec d ay ubsequent order, so that Bishops must be su- 
perior to every other order. This superiority is recognized 
throughout tlie whole Liturgy. Prayer for the clergy aitd 
people, used both in the morning and evening service. — 
" Send down upon our Bishops and other clergy, and upon 
the congregations committed to their charge, the healthful 
spirit of Thy grace." The same superiority is 
in the Litany, in the Form of consecration of a 1 
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vrdainitig Priests and Deacons, in the Order of confirmation, 
in the Rubric in the communion service, in the thirtieth article, 
and in numerous other places. Indeed, this disltnclion of 
order between Bishops and Priests, is uniformly kept in sight, 
throughout the Liturgy and Articles. 

Who "lawfully called and sent?" — "Art. 38. The 
Book of consecration of Bishops, and ordaining of Priests 
and Deacons, as set forth by the General Convention of this 
Church, in 1792, [in the English Prayer Book, latelt/ set forth 
in the time of King Edward the Smth, with which the Ameri- 
can Book agrees in every important particular, except in 
slight verbal alterations,] doth contain all things necessary to 
such consecration and ordering Whosoever are con- 
secrated or ordered according to said form, we decree all such 
to be rightly, orderly, and lawfully consecrated and ordered." 
Preface to the Ordinal established by the loregjing Article — 
" It IS evident unto all me i diligently reading holy bcripture 
and ancient authors that from the Apostles time there have 
been these orders of mmistTs in Christ s Church — Bishops 
Pbibsts and Deacons Which offices weie evermore had 
in such revertnd estimation that no man m ght presume to 
execute any ot them xcopi he were first called tried ex 
amined and known to have such qual ties as ■were requisite 
for the same and alsj by publu, f ra^er w th impos tinn of 
hands were app oved and admitted thereto by lawful autftori 
ty The lawful authority here meant, is of course the 
authority prescribed by the Ordinal that is the Bishop We 
leani, therefore from the forego ng what were the opinions 
of the fiamers jf our Liturgy tl at is of the Reformers of 
the English Church, as refohmers conceinmg the Church, 
and its vmtistry, and also what is the opin m of the Church 
itself. They were as follows — 

The visible Church of Christ ts a congregation of faithful 
men, in the which the pui-e word of God is preached, and the 
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sacraments be duly ministered, according to Christ's ordi- 
nance ; that by the ordinance of Christ, no man may take 
upon himself the office of public preaching, or ministering 
the sacraments, before he is lawfully called and sent to do the 
same ; that by the same ordinance, the ministry, by which 
the word is to be preached and the sacraments administered, 
is made to consist of three distinct orders, called Bishops, 
Priests, and Deacone ; that these three orders, so divinely 
constituted, have existed in the Church of Christ from the 
lime of the Apostles ; that by the same authority by which 
these three orders exist, power and authority to call and send 
men to preach (he word and administer the sacraments, is 
vested in the Bishop alone. 

But notwithstanding the certainty of this conclusion, there 
are some who still persist in urging other reasons, to prove 
the very things we have so clearly disproved. The principal 
of these we shall mention. Thus it is said ; — 

1. That " Dr. Bancroft, chaplain to Archbishop Whitgifl, 
[first] divided off the Bishops from the bodyjaf the Presby- 
ters, and advanced them into a superior order by divine right, 
in a sermon at St. Paul's Cross, January 1, 1588." Those 
who know what the Book of Common Prayer teaches, know 
this can not be true ; but all may not know, that in the ser- 
mon referred to, there is not one word on the subject.* 

2. That "those who had been ordained in foreign Churches, 
in the reign of Mary, were admitted in Elizabeth's reign to 
their ministerial offices and charges, and to legalize this, an 
act of Parliament was passed the thirteenth Elizabeth, al- 
lowing of ordination of Presbyters without a Bishop." No 
such act was ever passed by the British Parliament. The 
act referred to, is entitled. An act to refon 



" So says Hallam, Const Hiat. Eiig. vol. I. p. 504, wlio says he had 
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OEDESS h ig the n nzst rs of he Church.* The first sec- 
t on enact that e erj r n s er u de the degree of Bishop, 
w ho t ad re e ed o d a on o consecration by any other 
Jbm tha thai prescnbed by the Ordinal of Edward VI., 
shou d n a ecr a n 1 n ted t n e subscribe to the articles of 
rel g on c nfe ons iS^c &c pre«c bed by law, and in de- 
fault thereof should be depr ved One of the things they 
were th s requ red to s gn as h Piefaoe to the Ordinal. 
The second sect on of the sa e act declares, that any min- 
ste 1 o tea hes o prea hes any thing contrary to those 
art cles shal be depr ved and there is not, in the whole 
chapter o e o d about or one allusion to ordination by 



3. " That Archbishop Grindal commissionerd a Presbyte- 
rian minister to preach in his Diocese." This case of itself 
proves, that the English Church did not allow hia orders, foi 
if it had, there would have been no need of a commission. 
Further, for this very act and other irregularities, the Arch- 
bishop was suspended. "I- 

4. " That ministers from abroad, who had received only 
Presbyterian ordination, were received in their ecclesiastical 
character by the Reformers, without re -ordination." These 
lists usually include the names of "Calvin, Knox, Fagius, 
Bucer, Tremellius, Peter Martyr, Ochtnus, Travers, Whit- 
tingham, John A Lasco," iic. Of each of these separately. 

Of Calvim. And (1) iie never visited England, and, 
therefore, could not have been admitted to their pulpits ; and 
(3) he never was in Priest's orders,^ and, therefore, could not 
have been acknowledged as a minister of Christ, 



• Stat. 13 ElLi. c. 12, pp. 546, 547. t Strype, Life Grind. 

1 Beza, Life Csl. Spon, Hial. Geneva, iii. p. 243, cited iu Bayli 
Hist, aad Cril. Diet. vol. IL p. 364. Leti, Hist. Gen. vol. III. p. 41, i 
Bayle, ubi. sup, Maimbourg, Hist. CBlviiiiam, p, 64, ib. 
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Knox was Ep scopally o da ned he Romish Church, 

before be onng a Reforner a 1 as therefore, upon the 
same foo n^ w h he re t of he Reforn era.* 

Fag us Of i-ag us 1 le s kno v as he died very soon 
after he arrived in England. -j- 

BucER was a Dominican Friar, and Episcopal!)' ordained, 
before joining the Reformers. f 

Tbemellius, an Italian Monk, was Episcopally ordained a 
Priest, before becoming a Reformer. § 

Peter Martvr had been Episcopally ordained in the Ro- 
mish Church, before becoming a Reformer.|| 

OcHLNUs had received oi'ders in the Romish Church, and 
was at one time Father Confessor to Pope Paul HI-IT 

Of TaAVEH'i, it is sutEcjent lo say, thai "Archbishop 
Whitgifl sdf need him, and ultimately removed him, by 
means of the High Commission Court, as unqualified for 
nant^tenng m the Church of England, from want of Episcopal 
ordmatwn "** 

Whittingham. As for Whittingham, "he seems to have 
had merely what is termed, among Dissenters, a call, from 
the Engli'-h refugees at Geneva, and to have been set apart 
for the mmislr\ , hy some of them, not in orders, in a private 
house * * * * A solemn adjudication of this case was pre- 
cluded by (he Dean's [Whittingham's] death; but Arch- 
bishop Whitgift declared soon after, that he would have ieen 

• Rob, Scot. vol. I. p. 333. Blog. Unirera. toI. XXII. p. 499. En- 
oyo. Am. vol. VII. p. 341. M'Crie'a Life Kno*, p. 8. 

t Bur. vol. II. p. lie. 

t Encyc. Am. toI. II. p. 906. 

5 BoasuBt, Hist. Frat. cit. in Trav. Irish Gent. p. 341, n. Stiype, 
Ann. B. il o. 18, p. 387. 

II Eiioyo. Am- vol. VIIL p. 313. Bow. Lett, vol, I- p. 504. 

1 Churclim. liii. 47. 

" Soamts's Elizabethan Religions History, p. 444. 
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deprived, hid he lived, withoul ' especial grace and dispensn~ 

John A Lasco had never received Episcopal ordination, 
and was never received inio Episcopal pulpits. But Edward 
and Cranmer, desirous of patronizing eminent Reformers, 
though they did not adopt Episcopacy, issued a commission, 
authorizing A Lasco and four other foreigners, to preach to 
their countrymen, in certain chapels erected for the purpose. 

It has also been said that the consecration of Scotch Bish. 
ops, in the time of James 1., who before had only received 
Presbyterian ordination, was an acknowledgment of Presby- 
terian ordination. But this inference does not follow, for we 
have seen, that both in the Churches of Alexandria and 
Rome, even laymen were elected to the Bishopric, and conse- 
crated without passing through the intermediate orders. 

Thus much for this charge, which our readers will see by 
this time, is wholly unfounded. The Episcopal Church never 
has renounced the divine institution of Episcopacy, nor has 
she, as a Church, done any act that amounts to an acknow- 
ledgment of the orders of any one who has not been Epis- 
copally ordained. 

• Soames's Elizabethan Religious History, pp. 333-^3. 
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Consecrolion of Archhiakop Parker, 

About fifty years after the death of Archbish p F k t y was 

made up by EOme of the Papists, denying that F k wa. rat d 

This slory became the subject of controversy, ad Ih desc bed by 
Rev. JoiiN LiNQAiiD, D. D., the Roman Catholi h to f E gl d 

in the following noU, Hiat. Eng., vol. VII. p. 293 An Ed p 423 
Paris Ed. 

" It may, perhaps, be expected that I should t t j wh h 

was once the subject of acrimonious controversy between the divines of 
the two communions. It was said tbat Kitchiii and Scorey, with Par. 
ker and the other Bishops elect, met in a tavern called the Nag's Head, 
it) Cheapaide ; that Kitchin, on account of a prohibition from Bonner, 
refused lo consecrate (hem, and that Scorey, therefore, ordering them to 
kneel down, placed the Bible on (he head of each, and told him lo rise 
up Bishop. The facts that are really known, are the following. The 
Qaeen, from the beginning of her reign, had designed Parker for the 
Archbishopric. After a long resistance, he gave his consent ; and B 
cong£ d'^lire was issued to the Dean and Chapter, July 13, 1559. He 
was chosen August 1. On September 8, (he Queen sent her mandate 
to Tuustall, Bishop of Durham, Bourne of Bath and Wells, Fool of Pe- 
terborough, Kitchin of Llandaff, Barlow, the deprived Bishop of Bath 
under Mary, and Seorey of Chichester, also deprived under Mary, to 
confirm and consecrate the Archbishop 6lec(. (Rym. iv. 541.) Kitchin 
had conformed ; and it was hoped that tlie other three, who had not 
been present in FarliHment, might be induced to imitate his example. 
All three, however, refused to officiate; and, in consequence, the oath 
of supremacy was tendered to them, (Rym. xv. 545 and their i^fusal 
to take it was followed by deprivation. In these circumstances no con- 
secration took place ; but three months later, (December 6,) the Queen 
sent a second mandate, directed to Kitchin, Bariow, Seorey, Coverdalei 
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the dcprircd Bishop of Exeter under Mary, John, Buffragan of Bedford, 
John, suffragan of Tlictford, and Bale, Bishop of Ossorj, ordering them, 
or any four of them, to confirm and ooiieeorate the Archbishop elect : 
but witli an additional clause, by which she, of her supreme royal au- 
thority, supplied whatever deficiency (here might be according to the 
statutes of the realm, or the laws of the Church, either in the acts dona 
by them, or in the person, state, or faculty of any of them, such being 
the necesjiily of the case, and the urgency of the IJme. {Rym. xv, 549.) 
Kitchiu again appears to have declined the office. But Barlow, Scorey, 
Coverdale, and Hodgskins, suffragan of Bedford, confirmed the election 
on the 9tli ; and consecrated Parker on the 17th. The ceremony was 
performed, though with a little variation, according lo (he Ordinal of 
Edward VI. Two of the coiisecratora. Barlow and Hodgskins, had 
been ordained Bishops according to the Roman Pontifical, the other two 
according to the Reformed Ordinal. (Wilk. Con. iv. 198.) Of Ihis con- 
Eecration on the 17th of December, there can be no doubt: perhaps, in 
the interval between (be refusal of (he Catholic prelates, and the per- 
formance of the ceremony, some meeting may have taken place at the 
Nag's Head, which gave rise to the story." 

This DOte called forth an attack in the Birmingham Magazine, by an 
anonymous writer, signing himself " T. H.," to which Kev. Dr, Liogard 
made the following reply: 

" Mr. Editor, — In your last number, a correspondent, under the sig- 
nature of T. H., has called on me lo show why I have aEser(cd, (Hisl. 
Eng. VII p 9tS ) that ArehbiKhop Parker was consecrated on the 17th 
of December 1559 Though I despair of satisfying the incredulity of 
one who can do ibt after he has eiammed the documents to which I 
have referred yet I owe it to myiclf to prove to your readers the truth 
of my statement, and Che utter fut lity of any objection which can be 
brought ag^Hbt it 

" The matter in dispute is whether Parker received, or did not re- 
ceive, conseerat on on the 17th of December; but the following facta 
are, and must be admitted on both sides 1st. That the Queen, having 
given the royal assent to the election of Parker, hy the Dean and Chap. 
ter of Canterbury, sent, on beptember 9, a mandate to six prelates to 
confirm and consecrate the Arclibishop elect ; and Ihat tliey demurred, 
excusing, as would appear from what followed, their disobedience by 
formal exceptions on points of law. 5d. That on the 6th nf December, 
jhe issued a second commiasion to seven Bishops, ordering them, or any 
four of them, to perform that office, with the addition of a Bonalary 
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olauas, in which she supplied, by her aupreme authority, all legal or ee- 
cleaiasticat defects, on account of the urgency of the time, and ths 
Deceasity of the thing — 'lemporis ratioiie et rerum necessitate id pros- 
tulante;' — words which prove how much the Queen had thia conaecra- 
tion at heart; and certainly not without reason, for at that time, with 
the exception of LlandafF, there was not a Diocese provided with a 
Bishop; nor, as the law then stood, could any such provision be mads 
without a consecrated Archbishop, to conlirm and consecrate the Bish- 
ops elect. 3d. That four out of the seven Bishops named in the com. 
mission, (they had been deprived or disgraced under Queen Mary, bat 
had now come forward to offer their services, and solicit preferment in 
the new Church,) having obtained a favorable opinion from six counsel 
learned in the law, undertook to execute the commission, and conSmied 
Parker's election on the 9th of Deccnibec. 

" Now, these facts being indisputable, what, I ask, should prevent Iha 
consecration from lahing place 7 The Queen required it; Parker, as 
appears from bis subsequent conduct, had no objection to the ceremony ; 
and the commissioners were ready to perform it, or rather under an obli' 
gation [o do so ; for by the 95lh of Henry VIII., revived in the Ust 
Parliament, they were compelled, under (he penalty of priemunire, lo 
proceed to the consecration within twenty days after the dale of the 
commiasion. Moat certainly all these prclnoioary facts lead to the pre. 
sumption that the consecration did actually take place about the time 
assigned to it, the ITth of December, a day falling within the limits I 
hare just mentioned. 

" In the next place, I must solicit the attention of your readeis to 
certain indisputable facts, subsequent to that period. These are :-~Ist. 
That on the 18th (and the dale is remarkable) the Quecii sent to Par- 
ker no fewer than six writs addressed to him, under (he new style of 
Matthew, Archbishop of Canterbury, and Primate and Metropolitan of 
all England, and directing him to proceed to tlie conlirmafiun and con- 
secration of sii Bishops elect, for six ditTerent Sees, This was the first 
time during the six months which had elapsed lunce his election, that 
any such writ had been directed to htm. What, then, could have hap- 
pened, just before the ISlh, to entitle him to this new style, and to 
enable him to confirm and consecrate Bishops, which he could not do 
before ? The obvious answer is, that he himself had been consecrated 
on the 17th. ad. That on the Slsl, he consecrated four new Bishops; 
on the aist of January, five others ; two more on the 2d, and two on 
the 24lh of March, Can we suppose that so much ,importanca would 
35* 
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be attached (o conEecrsdon given by him, if he had received no conse- 
cration himself T or, that the new Church would have been leR so long 
without Bishops at alJ, if it had not been thought necessary that he, 
who was by taw to consecrate the others, should previously receive that 
rite ) 3d That afterwards, at tiie same time with the new prelates, he 
ohtaiued the tcitoratioii of Ilia temporjiities — a restoration which was 
never made till after consecratjoii 4th That he not only presided at 
the convocation, but aat m succes'ive Parliaments, which privilege was 
never allowed to any hut consecrated Biohops In my judgment, the 
comparison of thew facts, with tho=e that preceded the i7th of Decem- 
ber, forms so ntrotig a case, that I should not heeitate to pronounce in 

specting it had perished. 

" But there exists such evidence in abundance. That Parker was 
consecrated on the 17th of December, is asserted, 1st, by Camden, 
(i. 49 ;) 9d, by Godwin, (De Prss. p. 919 ;) 3d. by the Archbishop him- 
self in his work, (De Antiquitate Brittanioffi Ecclesis,) publifihed in 
1573, three years before his death: or, if ttiat book be denied to be his, 
in hin diary, in which occurs the following entry in his own hand : 
' 17th Dec. Ann. 1559, eonsecratus sum in Archepiseopum Cantuarien- 
Bcm. Heu! Hen I Domine Deus, in qux: tenipora servasti me'.' 
(Strype's Parker, App. 15.) And 41h, by the Archiepisoopai RegiBler, a 
record which details the whole proceeding, witii the names of the Bish- 
ops, of the Chaplains, and of the official witncBses. In truth, it de- 
scends to so many minute particulars, that 1 think, Mr. Editor, it must 
be the model after which are composed the descriptions of consecrations, 
ordinations, and dedications, which we have (he pleasure of perusing in 
your pages. In one respect only must it yield the superiority to them. 
It names not either the organist or the siugera. 

" Now to this mass of evidence, direct and indirect, what does your 
correspondent oppose ? That Harding and Staplelon, and tlie more an- 
cient Catholic con trove rtislB, denied that Parker was a Bishop? That 
is, indeed, true ; but I always understood that their objections (which is 
certainly the case with respect to the two passages quoted in your last 
number) referred to the validity, not to the fad of his consecration ; 
and if Dr. Milner has chanced to assert to the contrary, I fear that he 
wrote it hastily, and without consideration, I am not aware of any 
open denial of the fact, till about lifty years afterwards, when the tale 
of the foolery supposed to have been played at the Nag's Head, was 
first published. In refutation of that story, Protestant writers appealed 
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to the Register ; their opponents disputed its authority ; and Iha con. 
eeqnence was, that in 1614, Archbishup Abbot invited Colleton, the 
Aichpriest, with (wo or three other Cathotic missionaries, to Lambeth, 
and submitted the Register to their inspection, in presence of six of hia 
own Episcopal colleagues. The detailH may be aeen in Dudd, ii. 377, 
or in Godwin, p. 919. 

' " Your conesporideiit assures us that the Begioler contains ' so many 
inaccuracies and points at variance with the history of Ihc times, ns 
manifestly prove a forgery.' Were it eo, there still remains sufficient 
evidence of the fact. But what induces T. H. to make this assertion f 
Has he examined into all the circumstances of the case 1 Or does he 
only take for granted the validity of the several oiijectiona which Dodd, 
without expressing any opinion of his own, has collected from diHerent 
controvertists ! However that may be, I have no hesitalion in saying, 
that all those objecfions are founded on misconception or ignorance: 
that (he Register agrees in every particular with wliat we know of the 
history of the times ; and that there ciists not the semblance of a reason 
for pronouncing it a forgery." 



EpMea of Ignatius. 

Among the authorities quoted in this volume, is Ignatias, Bishop of 
Antioch. He is important, both for the early date and fullneaa ol his 

deny ibe authenticity and genuineness of his epistles. It Is agreed, that 
Ignatius was Bishop of Aniioch, a distinguished man and Christian, 
sentenced to death by Trajan, and was sent to Rome to die, A. D. 107, 
or 116, on his way he wrote several epistles to several difTerent 
Churches It IS ilso agreed that we haie two copies of seven epistles 
purporting to hate been written by Ignatius, that the longer copy 
t«acheij Ananism the shorter the Divmity ol Christ ; that EusebiuB 
had, when he wrote \ D 305 the same number of epistles, having 
the same directions as those we possess Now it lids been repeatedly 
shown to our entire aatiBfaction that Ignatius wrote seuen epittlta to 
aeven Churches that thtif taught the dortriae of the Trinity i that 
tht ihorttr Lopy is the some ae that of huathius Alhanasias, Jerome, 
and other orthodox men of that age m this respect 

But this conclusion has been assailed with great violence. The op- 
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ponenlB are of two olaasea : (1,) the Arian and Socjnian who finds hia 
not f fh T ty t d ted by that cipy whioh has b\ far (he 

gre t t 1 m I th 1 t nd (9) the anti Fpia opahan who finds 
his f th ist d authority of Biehops in that pnmitive 

age tro t d b th m V t there are many non Epi9CopaliiinB 

who pe k d If tly M i says : " The seven shorter epjstles 

ate bj t w ra t d gcnninc. . . To this opinion I cheer 

fully ed DM ys: " Moderate men, of various secta, 

capec lly L th ra d posed to admit the genuineneas of the cpia. 

tIeB th I rt f b 1 1 g»rd them as inferpolated and altered." 

Th h p f th I d ng German historians ; »a Neander, 

(Allgm G h Ch t R 1 I B III Abth 11U7,) and J E t 
ScH (H db Chr ki h, I Tbeil §§47,119) J C I CrES 

KLt (T t Book E II t D I § 331 places them among the gen 

the ho I p I f Ignatius are genuine, hat interpolated 

But f these p ties ar pel ted, ran we quots them as authority ? 

Cert ly t 1 1 w h ertained the (rue text Nor is this a 

diffi It t k h be 1 by Schhiot, (Christ. Kirch. I., § 47. 

Vew h b g d p R B lefe Ign. in Henekes Mag. Relig. Bd. 

HIS 91) Th fw mp e the two copies, and reject from each 
things not contained in the other, nhat remains will be genuine. That 

has been uttered, and this may be set down as the certain text. Where 
the longer merely expniida the idea of the shnrter, the leit of the shorter 
is the highly probable text. Where the only dItFerence is, that the 
longer changes the language of the shorter, teaching another doctrine, 
the text of the shorter is the pToliabU text. Finally, when either con- 
tains passages not in the other, and not relating lo doctrine, that muat 
be regarded as probably spurious. In this volume, Ignatius ia never 
quoted as authority, except from the certain text. 

Here we might leave this subject, inasmuch as no objection can be 
made against the passages we have quoted; but it may he well to add 
, a few facts, in answer to some other objections, showing their futility. 
All the objections which can he urged with any plausibility, were 
brought together in the [monthly] Christian Spectator, published at 
New Haven, vol. V„ No, 8 ; the chief of which we shall notice. 

Objection 1. " I'he account of the martyrdom of Ignatius, which 
has been defended as ancient and authentic, disagrees with the reht- 
tioo EusebiuB has given of his progress to Rome," (P. 393.) 
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Wb haV6 compared both carefully, and cannot find a single point of 

Objection 2. " If Ihe larger epistles be claimed as genuine, their 
Arianism militates against their genuineness ; if the smaller, their oppo- 
sition to that doctiiiie [which did not arise till the 4th century] equallj 
proves liiem supposititious." (P. 393.) 

Tb? eiprcasions SEiid to be directed against the Arians, are :— 
[].) "Jbbus CimiBT OUR God." This occurs (lOice in the Epistle to 
the Epheeians, and * f d * m t fth tl p' U s. Salutation 

to Eph. : " Jeaut Ck t O d 18 O Ood Jetua Ghnsl." 

Compare with this— T t 10 G d S T t ii. 13 : " Our 

great God and Sa J Ck t T 4 & d our Smioar." 

If the occurrence f tb p t gkt tioim of Igna- 

lius's Epistle to ih Eph ns p th t p wh t shall be said 

of St. Paul's Epistl t T ta b th m p sa occurs three 

(2,) " Bv THE B oo C Ig Ep tph By the bleod 

of Gad." Acts II 28 7h Ch h fC d p has d by hi» own 

blood." 

(3.) " There is ph b th 1 d p 1, create and 

uncreate, God m* Ig Ej Ejh e. 7; "God 

maaifest in the jle h J T m 16 ( d f i n tht jUsk." 

These are all the p g tdbh dtbd ected against 

Arianiam, and oif cr pt I 

Objection 2. "Th w dB hop {Ep kp ) t aed to distin- 

guish the President, {Proeatoa,) or Mcaseager, (Aageloa,) in their re- 
spective churches, from the other Pieebyters, {Fresbuleroi,) who were 
equally Bishops uiilil long after the death of Ignatius." (P. 394.) For an 
answer lo this objection, see pp. 147-152, 185, 199, 248^53. of Ihia work. 

Objection 4. " Many of the terms used in these epiaUes appear to 
be of later adoption than the days of this venerable martyr." (P. 395.) 
The terms cited and objected to, are; — 

(1.) "The Church is called Catholic" See ante, p. 39, in' reply. 

[2.) " A place of VBorsliip is called a temple, taay, having one altar, 
euinaimipiov," (P. 395.) 

This occurs in the cerlain teit of the Epistle lo the Magnesiana, 
(c 7:) " Wherefore come ye all together, aa unto one temple (naoa) of 
God, as unto one altar (Ikuaiaslerion.)" It will probably be sufficient 
to reply thai this language is copied from the Bible. (Luko i. 22, 23. 
Acts vii. 48; ivii. 24. Heb. liii. 13. Sec.) 
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) the fiesh (ffop<a) of Jesuh Cmiwi, 
id also, the bread (ijiro;) of God." 
(P. 395.) 

This language U from the certain text of tlie Epiatle to the Romans, 
if:, 7 :) "I delight not iu the food of corruption, nor in the pleasures of 
this iifa ; I desire the bread of God, tJie heavenly bread, the bread of 
life, which is the flesh of Jrsus Chrjbt, the Son of God." Like the 
lest, too, tlie expressions cited by the objector, are both from the Bible. 
" And he look bread, (ortos,) saying, This is my body, (soma.)" (Mat. 
iivi. 26. Mark xiv. 2a. Luke mil 19. 1 Gor. li. 34.) 

(4.) " But the favorite and predominant expression appears lo be — 
'Be in eabjection unto the Bishop.' to which is also added, 'oa unto 
the grace of Qod.'" (P, 395.) See, in reply to this, pp. 207-210, 
248-252, of this work. 

Objection 5 is, in substance;— " II is denied in these epistles, that 
Jesus Christ proceeded from Sigf, (styfi!.) silence, one of the Eons of 
the Valentiuians, which heresy was first preached after the death of 
ignatiua." This language occurs in the Epistle to the Magneaians, 
(c. 8:) "There is one God. who hath manifeated himself by Jesus 
Cueist his Son, wlio is his (eternal) Word, [not coming forth from si- 
lence, (Sige.)) who was in all things well pleasing to him that sent him." 
The words in the parenthesis in this quotation, belong to the doubtful 
text of Ignatius, and are, therefore, to be rejected. Consequently, the 
objection falls to the ground. Should fhey be retained, however, it were 
easy lo show that the objection is groundless. 

Objection G. "The language is not such as we should enpect from 
the venerable martyr." (P. 394, 395.) 

It is easy to make this assertion, but it would be hard to prove it. 
To our minds it seems the most natural and proper language imagina- 
ble. See, on this point, pp. 34. 239, 940, 348-259, of this work. 

Those who wish to pursue Ihe inquiry further, will find an article on 
the subject by the writer, m New York Review, vol. I. pp. 367-3S3. 
The scholar will also cunsult the Vindication of Bp. Pearson, printed 
originally in a separate work, and reprinted in Le Clero'a Apostolic 
FatheiB. 
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AnticiN Liturgy, 131. 
Agiat, agiazo, meauing of, 70. 
Aidan, a bishop, 366. 
Alexandria, bishops of, 199, 381. 

Caiu» and Jerome, upon, 195. 
ordinatioiu at, 301. 
Alftie Putloc, Archbishop of Vorfc, 392. 
Audrew, first Bishop of Scythia, 217. 
Aiiiad, (Hebrew, Syrian, Arabic,) meaniiig of, 53. 
American bisliopa, 346. 
Anabaino, meaning of, 53. 
Angela of the cliurches, ITS, 314. 
AnnianuB, Bishop of Afeiandria, 317. 
Aiilloch, bishojis of, 391. 
'Aposttea, authority of, 174. 

confirmation by, 903. 
discipline of the members, 310 
governors of Ihe Chnrch, 208 
ordination by, 172, Jri7. 

Jerome on, 194. 
presidents of councils, 211. 
biBhopa consecrated by, 1S5. 
did not go to the same countries, 337. 
married, 377. 
meaning of word, 175. 
name, lo whom applied, 174, 175, 185. 
one in each cliurch, 313. 
Cr«le, 213 
Colosse, 216. 
EphesuH, 213, 319. 
Jerusalem, 313. 
Philippi, 214, 223. 
seven churches of Asia, 314. 
powers of, 172. 
Apostolic Church, who composed it, 36. 
perpetuity of, 232. 
commission, 169. 

characteriEtieB of, 180. 



ved by, 171. 
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in Clmrch of England. 3! 
from Ephesua, U'89. 



ArohbishopricB in Brilain, 331. 
Arktobulus in Britain, 374. 
Arlea, bishops of, 293. 
Armagh, archbislio|iB of, 354. 
Angustine in England, 289, 296, 371, J 

Baiadim, (Celtic,) meaning of, 85. 
BaUt, (Celtic,) meaning ' "" 



Euiscjure divino, iOl. 

i,ao. 



1, AbyBsi 

Angio-Saxnn, BO. 
Atmenian, BO, 88. 
a seal, 131. 
Barnabas on, 53-55. 
Britano-Celtic, 85. 
*' buried in,'^ 4&'51- 

Cyprian oi 

Chaldean, 8], 
Clement of A 



ming U 



1,67. 



Egyptian 

the waler, 51, 



Copti 
Dutcli. 

deaeendiiig inl 
Ethiupian, 87. 
Gothic, 87. 
Greek, 81. 
Hirmas on, 55-58. 
Hiberno-Celtic, 85- 
imniergian, first distinct t: 
indelible character of, 63. 
IteuffiQS on, 75. 
Justin Martyr on, 58-62. 
primitive usage, 53-65. 
leeeived stajiding, 53. 
regenemlion, 5». 75, 130. 



Scripturcaccount of, 4 
Bponaors [n, 97. 
sprinkling, 55, .^7, <>!, ( 
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Syriao, 48, 53, 80. 
Baptixo, meaning af, a», 49. 
Beecher on, 50. 
CIpment of Alexaiidria on, 69. 
GuHPS, 38. 
Hilarion, 38. 
Hesychins, 37. 
Schiielder, 40. 
8criptura account of, 41-4G. 
Suidaa, 37. 
Bapto, meBiilnj; of, 3^. 
Barlow's consecration, 313. 
Barnabas, his time, 53. 
Basil's Liturgy, 109. 
Bede, sources of his history, 394. 
Bedyziaa, (VVelshJ meaning of, 85. 
Bishops of Alexandria, 1^9, Q81. 

American Cliurch, 345. 
Anlioch, 981. 
Aries, asa. 
confirmalion hy, 303. 

■ n of, 976, 980. 

Barlow, 313, 314 
by one Bishoji. 284. 

in time of Mary uncanonical, 313, 314. 
rs of, 277. 

in England. 296. 
customs relating to, 260. 
discipline by, 210. 
elecUon of, 156, 200. 
of Ephesus, 281. 
eqqality of, 195, 357. 
essenlial to Ihi^ being of a Church, 179. 
governois of the Churches, 308, 341. 
independence of, 358. 
in the first century, 911. 
Jerome on, 194. 
Jerusalem, 981. 
Lyons, 292. 

list of, in four patriarchates, 981. 
married, 277. 

ministers of the Church Catholic, 359. 
one in a Church, 919, 254. 
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BistopB, ordiiiaUon by, 172, 187. 

presidents o( councils, 338. 
ScollLsli, 340, 3B5. 
Bucceed by ordination, S43. 



in England, from Ephesus, 991. 
Jeriuialem, 231. 
Rome, 356. 
note of the Church, 243. 
>f the Apastiea, S41. 
IS of, 26a 
in, 374. 



Liturgy, 134. 
Bacer, episcopally ordained, 410, 

Calvin, not Iti orders, 408. 

Canons, assented to by the laity, 138. 

Canterbury, archbisbopa of, 296. 

Caerleon, See of, 377. 

Catholic, use of the word, 26. 

Celibacy, 374. 

CheirtoaeB, meaning of, 155, 

Church, character twofold, 99, 339. 

Christian, succeeded the Jewish, 79- 



compared to 


Ihe body, 37. 


duly of its I 


ncinbers, assembling for worship, 99. 




parlicipating in, 101. 




assentmg to canons. 13a 




contributions by, for poor, 133. 




supporting the gospel, 133. 




sending the gospel, 133. 




liturgies used in worship, 101. 




mutual aid of the brethren, 134. 




obedience to rulers, 136. 




testimonials from, for oandidafeR for ordi. 


of England independent of Rome, 369. [nation, 138, 141, 153, 




in time of Augustine, 371, 380 


foundation o 


f, what, 230. 



head of, 35. 

historical charaeteristics of, 245. 
militant type of triumphant, 31, 34. 
nature of, 25. 
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Church, officers of— presbyler.bishops, 147. 
apostolic bishops, 167. 
origin of the word, 117. 

unity of, 35. 
Clemenl of Aleiandrla, on tiie Church, 34. 
Clerical ve.itments, 3T1. 
Olu-iatiiiaB, keeping of, 366. 
Chrjtosloin'e Litui^, 111. 
Coming to Cjirjst in luiptism, 6S. 
Community of goods, none at Jerusalem, 143. 
C'unfctenee between British bishops and Augustin 
ConGrm3tion,a03. 
Creeds, names of, 90. 

Alexandria, 96 

Anttoch, 96. 

Cyprian, 93. 

Gregory ThaumatorgUB, 93. 

Irenieu9, 9l. 

Jerusalem, 95. 

Lucian the Martyr, 94. 

Origcn, 92. 

Tertullian, 92. 

DamBB, Bishop of Magnesia, 179. 
Daap, (MiBso.GathicJ meaning of, 87. 
Deacons, officers of (he Church, i4f). 
ministers of, 149. 
qualifications of. 141. 
ordination of, 142. 
powers and duties of, 143. 

to take cate of the alms, 143. 
to prciifih, 145. 
to bapiiip, 146. 

(o assist in tlie Eucharist, 146. 
to obey rulers, 147. 
Cto, force of, 190. 
Diaotli's ansivcr to Augustine, 373. 
Dionysius, Bisliop of Athens, 186. 
Dip, meaning of, 39. 
Divine appointment, meaning of, 337. 
Dokimiisia, meaning of, 159. 
Dunstan's Annals, 294. 

Easter, observance of, 264. 

Ecclesiastical terms in thr^ Gothic languages, i 1& 

copied from the Greek, 253. 
Egyptian Calendar, U.t. 
Elfric's Annab, 294. 

England, conversion to Christianity, 337. 
English bishops, by wJiojn consecrated, 995. 
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English Church, oot subject to the Pope, 3S9. 
Epieeopaoy uuder Cromwell, 319. 
Keformatiun, act of synod, and approved by people, 394. 

how conducted, 400. 
Reformers on episcopacy, 405. 
on ttie tniiiislry, 404, 
on superiority of iiishops, 405. 
Epuphroditus. Bishop of Philippi, 1T5. 
Ephesians, Epistle lo, an encyclical letter, ^S. 
Episcopal gavemm^nt and upoatolical succession, SS3. 
Epiphany, observance of, 369. 
Epistolary writing, nature of, 20. 
Ethiopian Calendar, 115. 

Eucharist, words of consecration in Litui^ of St. .lames, 163. 
St. Mark, 1B4. 
St. l'tl..T, lb.5. 
Ethiopian, IfiS. 
administered weekly, 99. 
Eusebius, materials of his history, 980. 
Evidence, nature of, 15, 18. 
rules of, 18, 22. 

Fagius in England, 409. 
Fathers, relevancy of their testimony, 13. 
meanE of knowledge, 33, 76. 
name, to whom applied, 149. 
Fasts, weekly, QCS. 
annual, 264. 
Festivals, Cdristmaa, 264. 
Easter, 966. 
Epiphany, 269. 
Whitsunday, 260. 
Finnan, a bishop, 366, 
Fulliaii, (Anglo-Saxon,) meaning of, 88. 

Galatians, this Epistle directed to two churches, 292. 

Galilean Liturgy, 116,990. 

Gases, Anthimas, account of, 78. 

Gilbert Folial, Bishop of I.onrJoii, 399. 

Greek terms copied in Latin Church literature, 933. 

Grindal, Archlilsliop of Canterbury, censured, 40^. 

Henry Huntington's History, 295. 
Heresy caused by ambition, 949. 
Hilarion, a Greek Archimandrite, 36. 
Historical characteristics of the Church, 940. 

from A. D. 3.1-63, 941. 

from A. a (13-100.246. 

from A. D. iOO-150, 948. 

from A. D. 150-900, 952 
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Immerse, meaninK of, 39. 
Independence of Biitish churches, 370. 
Ingulph'a History of Croyland, 295. 
Institution of a Christian Man, 4U3. 
luBtrumeiital case, 44, 48. 
Ireland, ChrialUnil; in, 353, 378. 
Irish Liturgy, 124. 

James, Bishop of Jerusalem, 188, 312, 317. 

Liturgy of, 100. 
JeiusalBm, Bishops of, 333. 

mother of llie Churches, 219. 
Jia^m, (Coptic,) meaning of, 87. 
John A LiBCo in Kngland. 410. 
John, St., at EpIiesuB, 188. 
Liturgy of, 115. 
Justin Martyr, peculiarities of his Greek, liO. 

Katahttivo, meanii)g of, 53. 
Knox, episcopally ordained, 409. 
Kom. (Syrinc,) nieanijig of, 156. 

Laodicean^, epistle to, 333. 
Laymen elected Bishops, SOU. 

name when first employed, 253. 

customs relating to in the second century, 263, 
Latin ecclesiastical terms from the Greek, 983. 
Lingard, Dr. John, on consecration of Parker. See Appendix. 
Liturgy, antc-cominuiiion service, 185. 

African, 121. 

Alexandrine, 1 13, 197. 

American, 139. 

Baptismal, agreement of, 129. 

British, 194, 371. 

Cesarean, 109. 

Chryoostom's, 111. 

Coiislantinopotitan, III. 
correspondoDco of the ancient, 126. 
Ephesian, 115. 
Gallicaii, ll<i, 390. 
Irish, 124. 

Jerusalem, 106, 137. 
Milanese. 135. 
order of llie parts, 137. 
Komish, 119, 138. 
Spanish, 193. 
Ltandaff, Bishops of, 334. 
Diocese of, 331. 
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Ljoiia, Bishops of, 293. 

Mark, St., Bisliop of Alexaniitia, 135. 

Liturgy of, 112. 
Martureo, meaning of, 143. 
Malthew Paris, Hislorj of, 995, 
MekeriUl, (Amienian,) meaning of, S8. 
Meta, tneaiiintr of, 1911. 
Metropalilan Bishops, 35S. 
Ministry in three orders, 168. 

names of in first century, 346. 

no other moile of accounting for its uniformily, 

no other abould be recognised, 343. 

of divine appointment, 937. 
Missionary contributions in Ihe Priinilive Church, 133. 
Monks, how introduced into England, 385. 
how governed, 335. 



Nicholas' Annals, 291. 

Ochinas episcopally ordained, 409. 
Ome, (Coptic,) meaning of, 8G. 
Oneaimus, Bishop of Ephcsus, 1T9. 
Onoma. meaning of, 34^ 
Ordmation of St. Paul?, 199. 
Ordinations, records of, 198. 
OrganiaatioH, no platform of in N. T., 15, 

Parker's consecration canonical. 313. 

defended by Dr. Lingard. See Appendix. 
Paul, St., in England, 375 
Pater, St„ Liturgy of, 119. 
Peter Martyr, cpiscopally ordained, 410. 
Phl^mund's Annals, 394. 
Pole, Cardinal, bis succession, .311. 
Polybius, Bishop of Trallea, 179. 
Polycarp, Bishop of Smyrna, 185. 

had oversight of Philippi, 2U3. 
Pope, power of, in England, 382. 

denied by British Bishops, 373, 383. 
enlarged by William L, 383. 
John, 388. 
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Pope, power of, reslrictfld by Henry IV., 391. 

Henry VIII., 391. 
Pope, [and granted to, in Englutid, fr>r the monks, 3^ 

no authority in the Church of England, 36». 
Praver, stated hours of, 270. 
Presbyter-bishop, 147, 236. 

use of words in Scripture, 147. 

in the fiXhers, 143, 33 
qualifications of, 153. 
election of, 155. 
ordination of, 160. 
powers and duties of, 161. 
to preach, 161. 
to rule in the Church, 163. 
to administer the sacramcute, 

to sit in councils, 166. 

to obey ruleis, 167. 
customs relating to, 363. 
Presbyterians in the Church of England, 407. 
Presbytery, meaning of, 193. ' 

Primates, 258. 

Rahals, (Hchrew,) meaning of, 41. 
Beformalion in England canonical, 393. 

Bishops deprived at, 394. 

the act of synod and parliament, 393. 
Beinatdue' Annala, 395. 
Renatcoi; meaninKOf, 75. 
Kespoiisivc worship, 101. 
Kobert Urostele, Bishop of Lincoln, 393. 
Kogcr Hovedon's Annals, 295. 

Kumanists in England, separatists and dtssenten, 3-Ji 
Kuinc, Bishops of, 356. 
liule of Faith, creeds so called, 90. 



Saints, children so vailed, 73. 

days, 369. 
Saint David's, diocese of, 330. 
Bishops of, 334. 
Salak, (Syriac,) meaning of, 53, 
Scotland. Bishops of, 340, 365, 378. 
Scripture, how interpreted, 23. 
-Spanish Liturgy, 123. 
Stigand's Annals, 394. 
Sunday, obserfance of, 99. 
Snrsumcorda, 1U5. 
Synods of the Primitive Church. 280. 



o baptize, {amad,) 84, 304. 
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Tabat, (Hebrew,! meaning of, 39. 

Tamaa, Tamaka, (EthiopiBn,) meaning; of, 67. 

Tertollian, the first Latin father, 63. 

Tkala, (Syriac,) meaning of, 74. 

Teatimonials lo candidates for ordera, 149, l.'>4, 15 

■I'homaB, Bishop of Parthia, 317. 

Timothy, Bishop of Epheaua, 173, 135, 209. 

ordination of, 188. 
Tiago, Tertalliaii's use of, 63. 
Titus, Bishop of Crete, 173, 185, 189, 919. 
Transubstantiation denied by Sanon clergy, 399. 
Travera displaced for defect of ordere, 409. 
Treraellius episeopally ordained, 409. 
Triaagion, 105. 



lity of Episcopacy, 9il, 

,a of (he Primitive Church, 271. 



Walsh Triads. 373. 
Whitsunday, observance of, 365. 
Whiltingham^s orders defective, 411 
Wilfrid of York, 381. 



William Riahanger's History, 995. 
York, arch-diocese of, 318, 377 
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